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T he French and English governments had/after 
the truce of 1766, ^n competitors for the fame 
of impolicy and injustice, in superseding two such 
men as M. Bnssy and Colonel Lawrence.^ Five 
French officers of superior rank had done still greater 
honour to themselves than to M Bnssy, in siming a 
^uest to M. Lally that he might hie placed above 1769. 
them.' Colonel Lawrence had in 1767 given hie 
services as a volunteer to the second officer by whom 
he had been superseded, but the re, cal of Colonel 
Adlercom left him in command of the troops which 
defended Madras. The fetignes of that trying service 
ht^ again impaired his health, and he ha^ lately 
carried with him to England* the affecticmate regret 1759. 

* In Maioh 1764, the Dineton of the East India Company 
intimated to the Madns Government that the King had ordered 
a naval squadron of six ships, under Admiral Charles Watson, 
together with Col. John Adleroom's r^ment of foot, oto., to 
proceed to the East Indies. The King had appointed CoL Adler- 
oom to be Commander-iti-Chief. Lawrence bad thus the morti* 
deation of being superseded as Commander>in-Cbief by Adlercom 
who was his senior. Lawrence then resumed his seat in Council, 
when the sword granted him by the Company was presented to 
him. (Love : Vtsiiges o/ Old Mbdrcu, Vol. II, p. 447.) 

' M. Bnssy had been superseded by Lally. '' The rank 
which Mr. Bnssy held at this time ms only that of Lieutenant 
Colonel ; and besides Mr. Soupire, who was a Major General, six 
of the officers arrived from France were Colonebi who of course 
must command him on all services when acting together. The 
Colon^, sensible of the advantages which might be derived from 
his abilities, and his experience and reputation in the country, 
and how much the opfwrtunitiee would be precluded by the pre- 
sent inferiority of bis rank, rigned a dedaration, requesting on 
these considsratioiis, that he might.be appointed a Brigadier 
General. . . . . M. Lally could make no objection, but 
with his usual asperity imputed the compliment to the influenM 
of Mr. Bnssy’s money, itutoad of his reputattoo.” (Ohm's ATm* 
tory. VoL II. p. 870.) 

' Stringer Lawiehce left Madras in June, 1769. He tgas 
persuaded by the Oirectors to come back again in October i761 
for another tour of service as Gommander-io>Ghief, with the rank 
of a Major-Gsoeral abd a seat as additional member of Council 
next behm the Govomor. He finally mtirad in. 1766> 
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of all his countiymen, and the general respect of the 
natives of India. Colonel Brereton,* on whom the 
command devolved, opndncted the operations of the 
campaign of 1769, in the center of the province, with 
intelligence and vigpnr; huli 'naturally wishing to 
achieve some distinguished exploit before the arrival 
of his snccessor, had in September failed with great 
loss in an attempt on Wandiwash; and the English 
government had now redeemed all their errors, by the 
appointment of Goldnel Coote to the command of the 
army of Madras. He arrived on the twenty-seventh 
of October: and joined the head quarters of the troops 
cantoned for the rains at Gonjeveram on the twenty- 
first of November, 1769. 

The earliest measures of this officer seemed to 
infuse new Intelligence and decision into all the 
operations of the troPps.* Nature had given to Colonel 
Coote all that nature can confer in the formation of a 
soldier; and the regular study of every branch of bis 
profession, and experience in most of them, bad 
formed an accomplished officer. A bodily frame of 
unusual vigour and activity, and mental energy 
always awake, were restrained from excessive action 
by a patience and temper which never allowed the 

* Major Cbolmondeley Brereton ofiBoiated in command ib 
1759. Col. Draper wrote of biid to’ tbe Select Committee, Mad- 
ras, “ your warfare at present is in snob good bands that you 
ne^ be in no pain fmr its- Success : Major Brereton's modesty 
makes bim diffident of biinselfi but be will do well, and it is a 
surer Omen of Success than Opionated Presumption.*' (Meutkmaie 
Cotlection, Vol. X, 28tb Marcb 1759.) He was killed on tbe 23nd 
January 1760 at Wandiwasb, fighting under Eyre Coote. 

* Eyre Coote was tbe son of an Irish clergyman; he entered 
^ antay at an early age. In 1754 he sailed for India, a Captain 
in the ^h, Adlereom’s raiment (now the 1st Dorset), the first 
English corps to set foot in India* Two years later he accom- 
panied diye to Bengal and was present at tbe capture of Calontta* 
Later, beCmte the b a tt le of Plassey, he advised immediate action 
against the Council of (ffive. In 1759 Coote was gasetted Lienter 
nant Colonel of tbe 84tb, a regiment lately raia^. 'He joined 
at Madras and then oonunonded all tbe troops* 
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spirit of enterprize to outmarch the dictates of 
prudenoe. Daring valour, and cool reflexion strove 
for the mastery in the composition of this great man. 

. The conception and execution of his designs equally 
commanded the confidence of his officers; and a 
master at on^ of human nature, and of the science of 
war, his ri^d discipline was tempered' with an 
unaffected kindness, and consideration for the wants 
and even the prejudices of those whom he commauded, 
which won the affections of the European soldiers, 
and rendered him the idol * of the native troops. 

His first act was to assemble a council of war, 
for the purpose of hearing and discussing the opinions 
of his principal officers regarding the operations of 
the ensuing campaign. A detachment of the French 
army had re-occupied Seringham, and other divisions 
were employed in distant parts of the province: it 
was a^rdingly resolved to open the campaign by 
attacking Wandewash. The first movemmits were 
ostensibly ffirected against Arcot; but the preparations 
were so skflfully combined, that Wandewash was 
carried on the twenty-ninth of November before it 
was possible for the French to move a sufficient body 
of troops for its relief : and Garangooly was reduced 1759. 
in a few days afterwards. The distant, detachments 
made by M. Lall^ were partly occasioned by the 
urgency of his afihurs; but we loss of these two places 
shewed him the ueoessity of concentrating his force. 

The two armies arrived in each other’s presence in 
the neighbourhood of Arcot early in January 1760. 1760 . 
Colonel Goote’s inferiority in oav^ry determined him 
to avoid a genend action under any circumstances of 


* His portnit is hang op in tin exohnnga at Hadnw; and no 
aepoy who has aarrod under him ever enters the . room without 
making his obeisanoe to Goote Bokauder. 

[The pioture painted by Thomas Hiokey in 1822 , is in the 
Bangneting Hall, Madras. There are portraits in the National 
Portiait Qallery. the Oriental CHob, the B.I.U.S. Olub; and the 
India Ottoe.] 
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disadvantage. M. Bussy’s conception of the cam* 
paign was to m^e nse of this superiorityt to act on 
the oommanioations of the Bnglish army, and thus 
compel it to fight at a disadvantage, or retire to 
Madm for supplim; and in either case the recovery 
of Wandewash and Carangooly would be easy and 
certain. M. Lally was of a 'Afferent opinion, and 
expected to be able, under mroumstances entirely 
dissimilar, to retake Wandewarii, with a select corps, 
while the rest of his army should occupy the atten* 
tion of the. English. Colonel Goote was not to be so 
amused, but approached within two easy marches of 
Wandewash : and M. Lally finding his original inten- 
tion frustrated, was also obliged to concentrate his 
force. Colonel Coote had entire confidence in the garri- 
son; they reciprocally trusted to the wisdom and energy 
of his measures,, and prepared to sustain the attack 
with perfect coolness and decision; he therefore 
determined to leave M. Lally to waste his strength in 
an unprofitable siege, until the breach should be practi- 
cable, when he hop^ to relieve the place by striking 
a decisive blow either at the trenches and batteries, - 
or the army which protected them, according to the 
opportunity which might be afforded by the manoeuvres 
of the enemy. On the twentieth of January the 
report of the officer commanding in Wandewash 
determined him to move: and on the twenty- 
second he obtained a decisive victory over M. Lally’s 
Mrmy, which retreated with the loss of upwards of 
one-fourth of his European troops, twenty-four pieces 
of cannon, and all its equipments and military stores. 
M. Lally had committed great errors in the plan of 
his. campaign; and in the early operations of the 
twenty-second had been completely out-manoeuvred 
by ColoDsl Coote; who, by a most judicious move- 
ment, had placed his little army in a position where he 
bad a free communication with the fort, and a fiank 
protected by its fire; with the advantageous choice of 
attacking the batteries and trenches, or the French 
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camp. Although M. Lally did not penetrate in 
sufficient time to, prevent it, the intention of this 
able movement, it must be admitted that he exerted 
himself with judgment mid skill to remedy the over- 
sight: but the superior mind of Ckilonel Goote, who 
provided with caution a^nst every contingency, 
restrained bis troops until he saw the opportunity 
of turning a flank, and deciding by corresponding 
efforts the fortune of the day. M. Bussy was among 
the prisoners ; and Colonel Coote did homage, to 
his character, by' immediately complying with his 
request for a passport to Pondicherry. The judg> 
ment of Colonel Coote, in availing himself of the con- 
sequences of this brilliant victory, was, if possible, 
more conspicuous than the skill by which he had 
achieved it. M. Lally in his retreat committed the 
farther error of not re-enforcing Chittapet, which 
was taken on the twenty-ninth ; on the tenth of 
February the capital was once more in possesion 
of the English: and the indefatigable activity of 
Colonel. Coote left scarcely a day of the ensuing 
campaign without some acquisition. A body of threei 
thousand horse of Morari Bow,* who had served 
with M. Lally, left him on the reverse of his 
fortunes; the consequent superiority of the English 
cavalry enabled them to improve every advantage; 
and by daily circumscribing more and more the 
resources of the French, to look with some distant 
hope to the capture of Pondicherry. Under these 

* Lslly had tamed for help to Ifiorari Bao, when he failed to 
get any aid from Baealat Jang, and Morari Bao sent him a body 
of Mabratta horse in January 1760> " This affair bad hem nego- 
tiated by that oarioas person, Antonio Noionha, now Bishop of 
Halieaniaesua, whom I have already mentioned in oonneotion 
with Dnpleiz'sintrigneB at St. !niome. He was earried to Eorope 
by Boaoawen, releaiiad, and flien spent some time in 
his eondoot waa esesedingly nneoolesiastieaL Dopleiz famiily 
proonred for him the appointment of a Bishop tn partibiu 
in spite of the opposition of the Pa^ Nnneio at Fuis.” 
(Obdwall: DspMe end OUv», p. 184 n.) 
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oiroumstanoes, M. Lally was indaoed to turn bis 
attention towards Mysoor, with a view of obtaining 
the co-operation of that power. The negotiation waff 
opened by a church militant prelate of doubtful 
history, who called himbelf the bishop of Halicarnas- 
sus; and on bis report, two officers of rank were sent 
to settle the terms with Hyder, who protracted the 
final adjustment; and detached his brother-inrlaw 
Mukhdopm Ali, with powers to conclude the treaty. 

Mukhdoom Ali was already in the field, for the 
conquest of the Baramahal ; a province situated bn 
an intermediate level, between the first and second 
ranges of hills which separate the higher from the 
lower countries, and taking its name from the twelve 
fortresses built ohiefiy on rocky summits, which 
protected an equal number of subordinate divisions.* 
This province, formerly part of the domain of, the 
celebrated Jug Deo,* had been conquered from Mysoor 

* In the Appendix VI 'a list is given of the “ Purgunnahs ’*. 
supposed to have belonged to Ghiok Deo Baja of Mysore in 1704. 
There has been great difficulty in identifying “ Koosh ” in that 
list, which some authorities consider to have referred to “ Coorgh,” 
which of course is not in the B&ramahal at all. A long note on 
the subject will be found in the Salem District Manual, VoL I, 
pp. 83-90, Government Press, Madras. The tract probably con- 
sisted rougfaly of what are now four taluqs in the Sidem and 
North Aroot Districts of Madras, viz., Erisbnagivi, Dbarmapuri; 
Tirapatur and Uttankarai, uid the Kangundi Zemindari, an area 
of about 4,000 square miles ; the whole face of the. country is a 
series of hills running up to 2,600 feet above sea level, wifii 
valleys and open plain country between them. The hills jut out 
fro.m the Mysore plateau, the passes to which they command, 
and are like the teeth of a saw, having at thmr salient an^es 
lofty eminences crowned by forts, which in their day must have ' 
been almost impregnable. 

* Deo . — Jagadeva Bao, came from near Hyderabad, and 
for services to the Vijayanagar dynas^ was granted tto tract 
now known as the Baramahal, about 1578. His son’s name 
JagadgvaBffyalu II is preserved in a stone inseriptibn in Pennft- 
garan. ^e dynasty was overthrown by Mustafa Khan, who 
ruled for five years, after which it passed into the hands of the 
Mahrattas, who held the tract for al^t forty years, when 
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by the Patan Nabob of Kurpa ; but in the year 1768 
Kurpa was. invaded by the Mahrattas, and reduced to 
the necessity of cedinf; one>half of. its possessions. 
Assud Khan Mehteree, governor of the Baramabal on 
the part of Kurpa, a brave but improvident man, was 
superseded about this time, by another officer; and 
came over to Hyder, representing the facility of 
seizing the province, and offering the aid of his own 
local information. This advantage, and the reduced 
strength of Kurpa, induced Hyder to undertake the 
conquest of Baramabal ; but it was first expedient to 
reduce the intermediate fort and country of the 
Poligar of Anicul,^ situated on the eaetem verge of 
the tract of woody hills extending from Savendy 
Droog* to the Gaveri, twmity-three miles south of 
Bangalore, and in the most direct road from Seringa- 
patam to Baramabal ; through which province also 
runs the best and most direct road to Pondicherry. 
Hyder had received a mission of similar import from 
PomUcherry in March 1769 : and he availed himself 
of the first convenient opportunity to occupy those 
intermediate territories ; and thus obtain a safe and 
uninterrupted communication with the center of the 
province of Arcot. 

Zttlfikar Khsn, aoting for the Mogul Empire, reduced the oountry, 
after which Anrangzib gave, it as a jftghir to the N&wftb of 
Guddapah. Hyder conquered the territory, and aftw a short 
tentue ceded it to the Mahrattas in lieu of peshkash, hut after 
two yem Hyder resumed the tract in 1769. 

' Anieul. — Anekal, a taluq in the south-east of Bangalore, 
190 square miles. The town of the same name, the headquarters 
of the taluq, was said to have been founded in 1608 by Gbikka 
Timme Qauda. His family contibued to hold possession of the 
tract of country, until it was expelled by Hyder and the tract 
annexed to Mysore- 

^ Savendy Droog- — Uavandurga, is a hill almost 4,000 feet 
high in the Magadi Tklnq, Bangabre District, abopt 20 miles 
west of Bangalore and about SO miles north-west of Anekal. 
The hill was fortified in .1543 by an officer of the Vijayanagar 
Qovemment, who afterwards made himself independent. In 
1728 it was captured by the Mysore Baja. 




As soon as Mnkhdoom had aooom[dished these 
two objeots, he proceeded, in oohfonnity to Hyder’s 
orders, to Pondteherry. The following were the 
general objeots of the treaty which Mnkhdoom was 
impowered to ratify. That a corps of three thou- 
sand select horse and five thousand sepoys, with a 
due proportion of artillery, should be furnished by . 
Hyder to serve with the I^rench, and to be paid 'by 
them in the war of Coromandel : and that the fort of 
■Tfaiiagar,* which had been taken by the French in 
September, should be permanently ceded to Mysoor, 
as a post of deposit and communication.” This place 
is most commodiously situated for the pnrpcms 
which have been stated; being about twenty miles 
from Ahtoor,* which commands the pass leading froin 
the districts of Salem and Shenkerrydroog,' long in 

‘ TMa 0 ar._Ty&ga Dr^ in the Kallakuriohi Talnq of the 
South Aroot District, 46 miles west of Onddalora. The fort is 
740 feet above the sea ; it is situiUed at the intersection of roads 
from Ascot to Triohinopoly and bom Salem to Cnddalmra. It 
was strongly fortified and was one of the Jiulwarks a^iinst 
invasion from the west. It is now completely deserted and 
covered with low- undergrowth. 

^ ilMoor».Atur, a town SO miles east of Salem on the road 
to Ouddalore, about 40 miles west of Tyagsdmg. Theeouhtry 
is broken by rooks and hills, with mountain ranges north and 
south : the fort was in the form of a square, with batteries and 
bastions in the angles and sides, and was a strong position. 

^ Skanierrydroop.— Sankaridrug, a town 22 miles south-west 
of Salem. The drug or hill bne risse 2,346 feet above the sea. 
It is terraced with fortifieationa, attributed to Tips. The eountry 
round was added to Mysore by tbe .oonqneets of CSiikka Deva 
Bsja in 1688. An interesting copper pfaite was bmnd near San- 
karidmg, dated October 1717, containing a grant, by Dodda 
Krishna Baja, of Mysore, 1714-1781, of two villages to 32 Brah- 
mins to form an endowment for the temple of Bankagiri. The 
document gives an interesting list of the taxes in the villages, 
whieh were made over to the grantees, »a, weavw house taxes, 
tobaeeo, grsM taxes, tolls, produce taxes, village servants' taxes, 
plough taxes, sheep taxes, easts fines, tampls dues, king’s dues, 
additional onq^ taxes, beaidea others. It fonna an indi c ati o n of 
the Und of oppression the reiyats nndenrent in those days. 
(Le Fanu : Manual of th» 8akm Diatnet, Yol. II, pp. 187-140.) 
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the posBenuon of Mysoor; thirty*fiye miles from the 
gorge of the pass of Tingreoota, or Changama*; an 
easy and convenient access from the recent acqnisi* 
tion of Bsoramahal, and about fifty miles E.S.E. from 
Pondicherry. ** On the fovonrable conclusion of the 
war of Arcot, Trichinopdyf, Madura, and Tinnevelly, 
were to be cked to Mysoor; and the French agreed 
to assist in their reductimi. In the mean while the 
Mysoreans were to retain whatever they should 
themselves conquer in Arcot, but return these con- 
quests, on the possession of equivalent territory in 
Madura or Tinnevelly.” 

Mukhdoom arrived at Thiagar with the first 
division of his troops on the 4th of June 1760; and 1760. 
soon after at Pondicherry, where he ratified the 
treaty on the 27th; and evading the English troops^ 
returned on the following day to bring up the re- 
mainder of his corps, and a convoy of provisions, 
for the supply of which he made a most profitable 
contract. 

Oolonel Ooote had by this time captured every 
French post of importance in the province, Thiagar 
and Ginjee excepted; and had circumscribed their 
force within the limits of a few miles round Pondi- 
cherry. For the purpose of confronting this new 
danger, he detached a corps under Major Moore, to 
which, holding too cheaply the militai^ prowess of 
the Mysoreans, he appointed no more than one 
hundred and eighty European infantry, thirty Abys- 
sinians, fifty hussars, eleven hundred sepoys, and 
sixteen hundred irregular horse. This corps was 

* Towns sitnated at the western and eastern extremities of 
the pass, whiob in Batamabal is named the pass of Tingreeota, 
and in Aroht the lAws of Changama. Most passes in India 
take their names from the towns at their entrance, and an 
•thus differentiy oalled by the people at their diffennt extm* 
initMB* 

t Mr. Orme, who seems to have had aeeess to Fmneh 
offieial doonmenta, states Madnra and Tinnevelly only, and is 
perhaps eomet. .Bnt all my mannswipts add Triohinopoly. 
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mAt ott 4he 17th of July near to Trivadi by the whole 
body of Mysoreans proceeding to Fbndicherry, and 
completely routed: the native horse and foot were 
entirely dispersed ; the European troops escaped 
into Trivadi; the infantry, vvith the loss of (me third, 
and the cavalry, of one half of their numbers. Hyder 
was much elated with the intelligence of this sucmmss; 
and smt reinforcements considerably exceeding the 
stipulated number, who were to act a/wm^iw g to 
oiroumstadoes, and at all events to be employed in 
securing territory, which should be the pledge of his 
future conquests to the south of the Gaveri. , He pre- 
pued to augment still farther the troops in Arcot, by 
directing several detachments from different stations 
to. assemble in Baramahal: and these increasing 
efforts might have given a different aspect to the war, 
which was terminated by tae capture of Pondicherry 
in January 1761,* if the greatest danger to which 
Hyder was ever exposed had not compelled him to 
look exclusively to his'o^n preservation. 

The old dowager, perceiving by the late indecent 
encroachments of Hyder, that the removal of 'Nunjeraj 
had only substituted another more dangerous usurper, 
who was gradually preparing the complete subversion 
of the. government, opened her views to Kundb Bow, 
under a previous oath of inviolable secrecy. She 


Coote’s report of the taking of Pondioberry is worthy of 
notice. I have the pleasure to acquaint yon that the Garrison 
of Pondicherry surrendered themedves Ptistders at 'Discretion on 
the 16th Instant. In the morning -of the same day we took 
possession . of the Villenour Gate, and in the Evening of the 
Oitadd. I beg . leave to congratulate yon on this happy Event. 
Eyre Ooote.** (Maekenzie ColleetioHt Vol. XIV, 19th January 
1761.) IsUly was sent to Madras and sent home on 6th March 
1761. In October the Madras Council reported that “ Bondieharry 
is entirdy destroy^, v we all its heigbbonting Forts and Phusea." 
(M. to Eng. Yol. Ill, 2od October 1761.) The captaure of Pondi- 
cherry in 1761 marks theoloaa of the period during which the 
English were in any peril of losing thdr enptamacy. Hence 
forward the French power in India uonnted for little* 
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observed to him, and to the Baja, that a large portion 
of Hyder's troops was absent* in the province of Aroot, 
in the reinforcements moving to the Baramahal, and 
in the detachments serving in the asGligned districts; 
that he was himself cantoned under the fire of the 
garrison, with one hundred horse and fifteen hundred 
infantry only. The remainder of the disposable 
troops, and the greater part of his artillery, being 
cantoned to the northward of the river, which was 
now full, the possession of the fort, which commanded 
the bridges over both its branches, cut him oS from 
all reinforcement, and made him a prisoner in the 
island. Beenee* Yisagee Pundit, with an army of 
twenty thousand Mahratta horse, was ravaging the 
country between Balipoor andDeonelly,^ to the north- 
east of the territory of Mysoor, and looking out for 
some power to whom he might sell his. services; and 
the aid of a body of his trodps might be secretly 
obtained: and if this opportunity were lost, the 
Hindoo house of Mysoor might be considered as 
extinct. 

Eundd Bow had been from his earliest youth 
the personal -servant of Hyder, and entered with 
reluctance on a project involving the destruction 
of a person whose success in life he had so long 

* The “ Beenee Walla ” in the Mahratta armies is a sort of 
quarter-master general, commanding the advanced guard, and a 
person who has filled that office generally retains Beenee as an 
epithet prefixed to his name. 

[Miles in his History of Hydur Naik notes signifies 

the nose, but by the Mabrattas the advanced guard of a body 
of troops is called the Beenee-” His work, which is a translation 
of a life of Hyder, by Meer Hussein Ali Khan Kirmani, the 
” Nesbauni Hyduri ” or ” remembrance of Hydur,” plaoes this 
episode as taking place in 1756.1 

‘ Deonelly- — Devanhalli, 23 miles north of Bangalore. In 
1749, it was taken by Mysore from Chikkappa Ganda, the 
local chief who held the fort, and it was in that siege that Hyder 
Ali first gained distinction, and it was here that his son Tipa 
was bom. The site of Hyder's bouse is still pointed out to the 
west of the fort. 

WH 
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considered as inseparable from his own: biijb the im- 
pression left on bis mind by the late discussions, the 
more poweiful consideration of religious attachment, 
and probably the view of placing himself in the exact 
position from which Hyder was to be removed, at 
length determined him ; and with the dowager and the 
Raja he united in an oath of mutual fidelity, at the 
feet of the holy idol of the great temple of the 
capital. 

There was at this time in Seringapatam a Soucar 
named Boucerjee, who had formerly resided at Poona, 
and had still commercial transactions in that city and 
country. He was the person selected to conduct, by 
means of his connections in the Mahratta camp, the 
negotiation with Yisajee Pundit; and six thousand 
horse were engaged, and approached Seringapatam. 
On the morning of the 12th of August, the day on 
which they were expected to arrive, the gates of the 
fort were not opened at the accustomed hour ; and 
with the first of clear day-light, a tremendous can- 
nonade opened on Hyder and bis troops from all the 
works which bore on the position ; which was the 
Maha * Noumi Muntup, situated on the ground now 
occupied by a part of the Deriaf Dowlut Baug. 
Hyder, surprised at this unexpected salutation, gave 
immediate orders to call for Eund6 Bow ; but was 
still more astonished to hear that Kundd Bow was 
distinctly perceived on the works, directing the fire of 
the artillery. He saw at once the extent of the 
treachery, and prepared to meet it with his accus- 
tomed presence of mind. The troops soon found cover 


* “ The pavilion of the great ninth,” viz. the last day of the 
festival commonly called the Dessara : on which day the Baja 
performed at this pavilion the ceremony of preparing his arms 
and pitching his tent and standard. 

t" The garden of the wealth of the sea” with a. palace 
erected and so named by Tippoo. The walls are covered with 
rude paintings of his military exploits, and particularly the 
defeat of Colonel Baillie in 1780- (See map.) 
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in the ravines and hollows, without sustaining much 
loss ; and his family in a miserable hut sheltered hy 
its situation from the fire of the fort. At the same 
moment that the cannonade commenced, a detach-^ 
ment from the fort, which had passed the bridge 
before day, fell by surprise upon the infantry and 
artillery on the northern bank, and completely suc- 
ceeded. Exclusively of the bridge over the northern 
branch, which was then situated opposite the western 
extremity of the fort, the convenience of the inhabit- 
ants who lived in the center and eastern parts of the 
island required an establishment of ferry boats,* 
which are of a simple but excellent construction for 
military purposes ; made of bamboo wicker work, 
constructed exactly in the manner of a common 
circular clothes-basket, covered, and rendered water 
tight by green hides ; and from eight to twelve feet 
diameter. Hyder’s first care, after making a disposi- 
tion of his small body of troops, was to secure all the 
boats and boatmen, in a situation concealed from the 
view of the fort, and see that they were all put in a 
state of perfect repair. The Mahrattas, according to 
custom, did not arrive at the appointed time ; and 
Kundd Bow postponed until their arrival his final 
attack upon Hyder ; and during the day they 

* Herodotus, chap. i. sect. 94. notices as one of the most 
remarkable things be had seen at Babylon boats of a construction 
BO exactly similar, that the description of one would precisely 
answer for the other with the single difference of substituting 
willow for bamboo. These boats carried the produce of Armenia, 
and “ the parts above Assyria” down the Euphrates to Baoylon : 
and each boat along with its cargo carried a few asses for the 
purpose of conveying the returns by a shorter overland route ; a 
process not altogether unlike the trade on a larger scale of the 
Ohio and Missisippi at this day. Boats of the description 
noticed by Herodotus, although apparently unknown in Greece 
at that period, were in aftw ages commonly used in Italy on the 
Po : and in Britain in the time of Oesar. Boats of the same 
materials but of different shape are used at this time in South 
Wales, and the north-west of Irelind : in the fovmer country 
they are named corrode, in the latter corriagh. 

WH 
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mntually attempted to amuse each other with 
negotiation. 

It is stated by the family of Eundd * Bow, that 
regular reports were brought to him of all Hyder's 
preparations ; that Hyder in his messages recognized 
in the services of Kund6 Bow all the success that had 
attended him in life ; represented that without his 
counsel he was helpless, and was now ready to be guid- 
ed by his commands ; and deprecated in terms of the 
utmost humility his proceeding to extremities. That 
Kunde Bow, in reply, acknowledged in his turn the 
benefits which he had received from Hyder, and 
disclaimed the intention of personal indignity ; biit 
stated that he was now the servant of the Baja, 
whose orders he must obey ; that all he required 
from Hyder was to retire for ever from the service of 
Mysoor ; and on receiving his promise to that effect, 
he would withdraw the guar^ from the opposite 
bank ; and advised him to escape that night ; as, on 
the morrow, he should be compelled to act decisively 
against him. I should hesitate to ascribe to Eundd 
^w the remnant of virtuous feeling which could 
dictate a conduct so politically imprudent if it were 
possible in any other manner to explain the known 
fact, that Hyder found the ordinary landing-place of 
the northern bank without a guard of any description. 
However this may be, he made a distribution of as 
much money and jewels as could be conveyed among 
his hundred horsemen, six officers, and two camel 
hircarras ; ' all men of tried fidelity ; and embarked 
immediately after the close of the ^y, swimming 
over the camels and horses, and loading them on the 
opposite bank with the proportion of treasure allotted 
to each : about twenty spare horses accompanied, for 
the purpose of replacing those which should first drop 

* Particularly by Butoherow, who was then sixteen years of 
age, and distinctly remembers the partienlars. 

* J9trearr(i._Hireara, Hind. Harkara, amesaenger, a courier, 
an Emissary, a spy. (Vide Hobson Jbbson.) 
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from fatigue : and thus equipped, Hyder left to their 
fate the whole of his family, and all his infantry; 
fled with all possible spe^ from the capital, and 
long before the arrival of the Mahrattas on the 
following morning be was far beyond the reach of 
their pursuit. At the dawn oc day Kund6 Bow 
proceeded to the quarters deserted by Hyder, for the 
purpose of securing the remainder of the treasure, 
the stores, and cumbrous valuables. The infantry 
attempted no resistance : and Kund6 Bow gave 
orders for the immediate removal to the fort of the 
whole of Hyder’s family, whom it is certain that 
he treated witli kindness. Among them was Tippoo, 
then in his ninth year, and Kereem Saheb, torn 
prematurely, in consequence of fright, on the preced- 
ing day. 

The route of Hyder was to the north-eastward. 
Anicul and Bangalore are each' distant from Seringa- 
patam about seventy-five miles ; the same road leads 
to each for near sixty miles, and then branches off to 
the east to Anicul, and to the north to Bangalore. 
The latter place was commanded by Kubbeer Beg, 
an old comrade and faithful friend. But the trea- 
chery of Kundd Bow, who was the very last person 
that Hyder would have suspected, made him doubt- 
ful of the extent of the defection : and although 
Bangalore was his direct object, he was certain of 
Anicul, which was commanded by Ismaeel Ali, his 
brother-in-law : and there also he was certain of 
Ending a small detachment of horse, preparing to 
march to the province of Arcot. He arrived at 
Anicul before ^y-light, forty horses out of one 
hundred and twenty having been left behind from 
fatigue, and their loads distributed among the re- 
mainder. Ismaeel Ali was instantly despatched to 
Bangalore for the purpose of ascertaining the fidelity 
of Kubbeer Beg, and conveying Hyder’s directions 
for his conduct. He arrived at an early hour, and 
found Kubbeer Beg true to his trust. The garrison 
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was chiefly composed of Hindoo Peadas/ and a 
smaller proportion of regular infantry, all Mohamme- 
dans : it was probable that the . former would obey 
any orders they should receive from Kund6 Bow; 
and it was therefore deemedr necessary to exclude 
them from the fort. It happened to be the usual 
period for pay and muster ; and Kubbeer Beg issued, 
as a matter of ordinary detail, an order for the 
Peadas to assemble immediately for muster on the 
glacis ; and the regular infantiy to take the guards 
of the gates. This arrangement was scarcely com- 
pleted, and the gates closed, when the orders of 
Kundd Bow arrived, directing the Peadas to seize the 
Killedar, and preserve the fort for the Baja. It was 
too late: and Ismaeel Ali sent the requisite informa- 
tion to Hyder, who, attended by the detachment of 
horse which he found at Anicul, entered Bangalore 
on the evening of the 13th of August, having per- 
formed on horseback a journey of ninety-eight miles 
in twenty hours, the first seventy-five on the same 
horse. 

Hyder was now left, as it were, to begin the 
world again, on the resources of his own mind. The 
bulk of his treasures and bis train of artillery and 
military stores all lost : the territorial revenue at the 
command of Kund6 Bow : and the possessions on 
which he could rest any hope for the restoration of 
his affairs, were Bangalore at the northern, and Din- 
degul at the southern, extremity of the territories of 
Mysoor ; with Anicul and the fortresses of Barama- 
hal. The sole foundation of a new army was the 
corps of Mukhdoom Ali ; and its junction was nearly 
a desperate hope. He bad, however, despatched from 
Anicul positive orders for them to commence their 
march without an hour’s delay; withdrawing alto- 
gether the garrison of Thiagar, and every man that 

* Peadai. — Hind, ' piyada* meaDing a footman, akin in root 
to the Portuguese word peao (Span, peon, also paten at chess) 
(Vide Hobson Jobson.) 
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could be spared from the posts of Baramahal: and 
similar directions were sent to the smaller detach- 
ments abroad. Mukhdoom Ali received these orders 
at Pondicherry on the 16th of August; and imme- 
diately communicated their general import to M. 
Lally. On the 13th of September he delivered the fort 
of Thiagar to a French detachment ; and entered Bara- 
mabal through the pass of Ohangama, about the 
end of that month : retarded by the mass of plunder 
which had been collected in the province of Arcot. 

In the mean while Hyder augmented his little 
military chest by a loan of forty thousand pounds on 
his personal credit from the soucars of Bangalore'*'. 
Some of the smaller detachments had joined, and 
that of Yaseen Khanf was of importance : individual 

* The Petta^ protected by separate defences, is a large and 
opulent manufacturing town. 

[Bangalore now has a population of over 180,000. It 
covers an area of 20} square miles, and consists of two separate 
parts, namely, the City (the Pfite or old native town of Bangalore 
proper) and the Civil and Military Station. The town or Pete 
was originally surrounded by a deep ditch, and a thickset thorny 
hedge, as a defence against Mahratta cavalry. The original 
fort was of mud ; it was enlaiiged and rebuilt of stone in 1761 
under Hyder Ali.] 

t Sumamed "Wunta Cooderi, single or unique horseman,’’ 
from his personal exploits. He was formerly in the service of 
Mohammed Alb which he left in disgust in 1757 : aiid came over 
to Hyder at Dindegul, with seven hundred sepoys, twenty horse, 
and two light guns. The number of his horse was now increased 
to five hundr^. The blunt manners and genuine bravery of 
this man soon made him a personal favourite and associate of 
Hyder; who* although of courtly and insinuating address when 
the oocasion demanded, was, in his ordinary habits, of coarse and 
vulgar manners, and a master in the low slang which is peculiar 
to India ; the character of which may be conjectured, by fancy- 
ing the union of considerable wit with the volubility of Billings- 
gate, and the obscenity of a brothel. Hyder and Taseen Khan 
were rivals in this obscene eloquence ; and the former was in the 
habit of amusing himself with the foul-mouthed wit* of Wunta 
Cooderie, which he sometimes retorted with keen severity on his 
master. 

It was some years after this period, that convereing on the 


Ajilafir ^ oi t\ 
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8ol.4iere attached to his fortunes were also daily 
coining in, who had either deserted from the hostile 
army or escaped from the small posts occupied by 
bis troops, of which Eund^ Bow was daily getting 
possession : and soldiers of fortune of every descrip- 
tion were invited to his standard. Among the per- 
sons whom he engaged in his service at this time 
was Fuzsml Oolla Khan, descended from a family of 
high rank at the court of Delhi, himself a soldier of 
distinguished reputation, and son-in-law of Dilaver 
Khan, the late Nabob of Sera. The Mahratta Bala- 
jee Bow, on the conquest of that place in the year 
1757, bad assigned as a personal jageer to the family 
of Dilaver Khan, a small district, including the town 
of Sera, which, according to the uniform practice 
of that people, had already been circumscribed pre- 
paratory to its gradual extinctiou. Fnzzul Oolla 
Khan, little disposed to be satisfied with a larger and 


subject of the battle of Cheroolee. Hyder said it had been lost by 
the rumue haratnee of the army (literally being false to one’s 
salt, properly trSaebery, at ipgratitiide, but also, l^ratively, pnt 
for cowardioe)t and that he ^d not know the man who had done 
his duty on that day. ” You are right,” said WuntS Cooderie, 
" and I ran away with the rest{ but (turning up towards him 
the socket of an eye, which he had lost by the wound of a sabre 
in that battle) eo die oujus mattis in vnlvam hie ocnlns iniit?” 
On the occasion of another defeat, Hyder was pronouncing 
another philippic on nemuc haramee, and looked towards Jaseen 
Khan. ‘ Why do you look at me ?” ^d he; ” you had better 
consult Nnnjeraj on tbe subject of n^mme haramee'’ This dread- 
ful jest would have cost the bead of any other person: but 
,Wnnta Cooderie was a privileged nian. 

^ It was the practice of Hyder to take the musters of cavalry, 
by sending persons, without previous notice, to count the bmes 
in the lines. The grooms and grass-cutters ol Wnnta Oooderie’s 
comntod were instructed how to cmnport themselves on such 
occasions: and the muster masters, pdted with clods, and 
bedaubed with horse-dung, were genei^Iy happy* to aeeaipe before 
tbe grooms be^ with the reserved ammunition of etoneo. The 
muster-masters complained : but Hyder laughed at all tbe jokes 
of Wunta Cooderie : . and it became well understood that his 
corps was exempted from inostor. 
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undivided jageer, although affecting retirement, kept 
a small corps embodied for the ostensible purposes of 
police and security in these days of commotion. He 
was secretly surrounded by a considerable number, 
also affecting retirement, of his former companions in 
arms; and held constant communication with the 
adherents (scattered in various directions) of his 
own family and that of his father-in-law, in the ex- 
pectation of some turn, in the course of events, more 
favourable to their union and future enterprise. 

The accession at this period of Fuszul Oolla 
Eihan, an experienced officer and a man of high rank, 
to the service of a person but just emerged from the 
obscurity of a Naick, gave great reputation to the 
cause of Hyder; and by the rapid augmentation of 
his numbers was also of substantial importance.. The 
terms of his engagement evinpe the high value at 
which his services were rated, and furnish another 
feature in the character of the Mohammedans of 
India. The primary condition was the regulation of 
his place and rank at court (or in public durbar;, and 
on this head he stipulated, that whether on a saridle- 
cloth*, a carpet, or a musnud,^ his place should be on 
the same seat with Hyder ; his officer, but his equal : 
and that he should have the distinction of two 
honorary attendants standing behind him, holding 
fans composed of the feathersf of the humma, accord- 
ing to the practice of his family. 


* To persons whose habitual seat is exactly that of an Eng- 
lish tailor, a chair is an useless annoyance, and the large double 
or quilted cloth which covers the saddle is a commodious seat 
for one or two, and a relief from fatigue always ready without a 
moment’s preparation. 

‘ Mumud. — Arab, Masnad from root sanad, * he leaned or 
rested upon it.’ The large cushion, used by native Princes in 
India, in place of a throne. (Hobson Jabson^ 

T I am not certain what the feathers really were ; they are 
described to have been white and of a downy appearance. The 
humma is a fabnlons bird. The bead over which its shadow 
once passes will assuredly be endteled with’ a crown. The 
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Makhdoom Ali, on entering the Baramahal, had 
necessarily consumed some time in disencumbering 
himself of his plunder, and collecting the disposeable 
troops of the garrisons. Eundd tow directed his 
chief attention to the destruction of this corps, and 
for this purpose placed the best of his troops under 
the command of Gopaul Heri, the officer who com- 
manded the six thousand Mahrattas ; and was now 
joined by four thousand more detached by Vesajee 
Pundit, who was himself encamped at the summit 
of the pass of Cudapanatam,*. which leads directly to 
Vellore. Mukhdoom Ali was strenuously opposed by 
these troops, and after some severe fighting found 
himself compelled to take post under Anohittydroog* ; 
which is situated about forty-eight miles S. by E. of 
Bangalore, near the verge of the descent into Bara- 
mahal. Here he was effectually blockaded by the 
superior numbers of the enemy, and reported to 
Hyder his absolute inability to advance without 
reinforcements. The whole of the force which could 
be spared from the defence of Bangidore, amounting 
to scarcely four thousand men and five guns, was 
accordingly placed under the command of Fuzzul 
Oolla Khan; who threw himself by night into Anionl, 
distant only twenty-five miles from Anohitty, and 
was instructed to watch an opportunity of breaking 
through the blockade and forming a junction with 
Mukhdoom. The attempt was mwe with consider- 
able gallantry and skill, out many of the raw troops 
threw down their arms, and escaped into the woods 
at the moment that a farther effort would have forced 

■ideodid little bird suspended over the throne of Tippoo Snltann, 
found at Seringapatam in 1799. was intended to rmweeent this 
pcetioal faney. 

*■ OtNfofMfiatom.’T-Kadapanattam, a village in Pslmanair 
Talnq of Ohittore District, Madnto ; at the head ot the Talapola 
Qhat about 86 miles west at Vellore. ' 

’ ^tMAjMpdroog.-^Anohetniduiga, a vHlege in HosurThluq 
of Salem District, about 16 miles south ot Hoeur town and 
about 40 miles south-west of Kadapanattam. 
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the janction ; he was accordingly repnlsed with 
severe loss, all his guns were captured, and he re- 
treated with the utmost difficulty to Anicul. Mukh- 
doom wiw now closely besieged and rednced to great 
extremities; and the career of Hyder seemed again 
to be approaching its close, when a negotiation, which 
had been for some time open, with Visajee IHindit, 
was adjusted with a degree of facility and moderation 
which Hyder received with equal astonishment and 
delight. The conditions of the immediate departure 
of the Mahrattas were^ the cession of the Baramahal, 
and the payment of the trifling sum of three lacs of 
rupees. The comparison of a few dates and facts 
will enable us to explain this unusual moderation.' 

So early as the month of April Visajee Pundit 
had offered to aid both the French and the English ; 
and in the latter end of November, the bishop of 
Halicarnassus was in his camp negotiating for the 

' The aoooant of this transHCtion in Mile’s History of Hydor 
Naiok is interesting, pp. 88 and 89. *' The Mahrattas now 

requested he would give up to them the Barh Mahal ; and, as 
they strenuously insisted on this gift, Hydur, to please them, 
and as a temporary expedient, sent an order, written in the name 
of Asudkhan Mahkurri, the Fonjdat of Kishengiri, to give up the 
district of the Barb Mahl. Sealing it with his large seal, but 
without enclosing it in an envelope, be thus despatched it to 
the Mahrattas ; and Bsajee delighted to obtain it, and conceiving 
riiat all is gain which is saved out (rf a burning bouse, immediately 
marched from the vicinity of Bangalore. 

Hydur now, with the rapidity of lightening, manohed, and 
joined the force of Makhdoom Bihib, and encamped outside the 
fortress of Bangaloce, with bis troops and stores. He then 
secretly wrote to the Fonjdir of the Barh Mahl, that it was 
merely with a view to expeffiency and his own security, that he 
had written an order to him, wiUiont an envelope, to give up the 
Barh Mahl district ; bnt that he (the Foujdir), was to keep his 
station, with all his force and ability, perfectly independent, and 
(m no account to allow the Mabratta to enter or possess himself 
of the fort. The prudent Fonjdir, therefore, independent, and 
at bis leisure, provided for the defence of his forts. 

' In the meantime, Esajce, the Beenee, arrived with his 
deceptions orders at Kishengiri, and forwarded it to the FonjdAr, 
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service of his troops ; of which the cession of Ginjee 
was, among other conditions, to be the chief price.. 
M. Lally was then blockaded in Pondicherry by 
Colonel Coote ; and a primary condition was the pay- 
ment of five lacs of rupees when this Mahrtftta army 
should appear in sight of Pondicherry*. Mohammed 
Ali, seeing in the advance of this corps an insur- 
mountable obstacle to the success of his English 
allies against Pondicherry, concluded an agreement 
with Visajee Pundit, early in the month of January, 
J761, for the large sum of twenty lacs, to be paid at 
distant instalments, on the condition of his marching 
towards Poona with the least possible delay. This 
fact alone would sufficiently explain the apparent 
moderation of Visajee Pundit; his retreat was already 
purchased, although not yet paid for. Like a true 
Mahratta, he had first sold himself to Kund^ Bow, 
and then to his opponent Hyder : and he had made a 


with his own demand of the surrender of the fort. On receiv- 
ing the order that able and obedient man demanded a repetition 
of it in his name, with the Signature of his master, and the im- 
pression of bis private seal ; and further intimated, that ho could 
never think of giving up forts and territory to a single order, and 
that not even enolo^ in an envelope. When the Mahratta in- 
sisted on an authentic repetition of the order, Hyder plainly 
told him, that no order or signature should be repeated ; and the 
Mahratta saw, by such a manly answer, that his negotiation 
had been baffled, and that there was no use in squabbling about 
it, as the country could never be retained in bis possession. 

■ While he was in this distress, his intelligencers brought 
him information, that Hydur,.with the troops of Meer Ali Buya 
and Makhdoom SAhib, had loft, like a hungry lion, bis lair in the 
fort of Bangalore, and had encamped on the plain of Yugni ; and 
that his eye was eagerly directed to bis enemies, as to a flock of 
sheep. The heart of the Mahratta failed him when he heard this, 
and he marched off, without attaining bis object.” 

* It appears by an intercepted letter from M. Lally to M. 
Baymond, French resident at Paliacate, that he continued so 
late as the 2d of January to expect the arrival of seventeen 
thousand Mahrattas on the 6th of the same month. 

[The letter in lull will be found quoted in A Life of Eyre 
OooU, H. 0. Wylly : pp. 101-102.] 
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shew of selling himself to the French, in order that 
he might sell himself to the English and Mohammed 
Ali at a better price. But another cause of still 
greater urgency accelerated bis departure. On the 
7th of January, 1761, the Mahratta army of Hindo* 

Stan, drawn by the Abdalli into a situation in which 1761 
it was compelled to fight, was defeated at Paniput 
with circumstances of disaster and destruction which 
seemed to be nearly irretrievable.^ The Mahratta 
forces from every direction were ordered to concen- 
trate as if the Abdalli (who thought only of retura- 
ing to the Indian Caucasus) were already at the 
gates of Poona ; and Visajee Pundit, among others, 
had just received his secret orders of recal. Hyder’s 
three lacs were paid ; Mnkhdoom Ali, relieved from 
his critical blockade, proceeded to Bangalore; and 
Visajee Pundit marched in haste to the northward. 

All this was inexplicable at the'moment; but Hyder, 
although not yet aware of the exact causes of bis 
good fortune, perceived symptoms of precipitancy 
which determined him to delay the delivery of any 
part of the Baramahal ; and the intelligence of the 
defeat of Paniput, which public rumour soon after- 
wards conveyed, decided bis plain and direct refusal, 
and confirmed the favourite doctrine of the fatalist, 
which teaches him ever to procrastinate when under 
the pressure of misfortune. 

In the mean while, Kund6 Bow had written in 
his own name, and that of the Baja, letters to the 
Government of Madras and all the neighbouring 
powers, explaining the expulsion of Hyder as an 
usurper, and disclaiming the hostilities which, at the 
same time that Mnkhdoom was detached to Pondi- 
cherry, had been commenced in the vidpity of 
Madiira and Triohinopoly. The frontier fort of 
Caroor,’ forty miles west of Triohinopoly, had been in 

' The battle of FSnlpat was fought on January ISth, 1761. 

* Conor. — Karnr. A town, the head-qnartera of the tahiq 
of the same name, in Mohinopoly Distriot, Madras, fllO miles 
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retaliation besieged by a detachment from that place; 
and the government and military officers of Fort St. 
George not knowing what they were to understand 
by the various and contradictory reports which they 
received, permitted the Mysorean commandant of 
Garoor to retire with his garrison on delivering up 
the possession of that place^ and refrained from far- 
ther hostility until the English should be satisfied 
with regard to the actual state of the government of 
Mysoor. This officer was really a servant of Kundd 
Bow ; who had, With the greatest activity and intel- 
ligence, possessed himself of the whole of the lower 
country from Baramahal to Dindegul, that single 
fortress alone excepted. 

Hyder, on the very day that he was joined by 
Mukhdoom Ali, pitched his own standard in the 
field, with a force so superior to that of Kund6 Bow, 
who had numerous detachments abroad, that he also 
ventured to make a considerable detachment into 
the lower countries of Salem and Coimbetoor, for 
the purpose of recovering the country and revenues 
wrested from him ; which were to be his chief re- 
source in the impending contest. He marched in a 
south-western direction, crossing the Caveri below 
its confluence with the Capilee near Sosilla,^ for 
the purpose of covering the operations of his detach- 
ment, and preventing Kund^ Bow from sending 
reinforcements through either of the passes of Caveri- 
porum or Gujjelhutty. This detachment rendered the 
force under Hyder ’s immediate command inferior in 

from Madras, near the the Eaveri river, 46 miles west of Triohi- 
nopoly ; frequently attacked and occupied by Mysore armies. In 
1736 Chanda Saheb besieged it nnsueoessfully. In 1760 it was 
captured by the Ebiglisb and held till 1768, when it was retaken 
by Hyder Ali. The fort is now demolished. It stands in an. 
open undulating plain with no bills and only a few insignificant' 
rocky extensions. 

* SosHJa. — Sosile, a large village, in Mysore District, on the 
left bank of the Eaveri at its confluence with the Eabbani river. 
The Eabbani river is also called the Eapini or Eapila river. 
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nninbers to that of EandO Bow, but he relied'with con- 
fidence on its superior quality; for a French detach- 
ment, which was in the field between Thiagar and 
the hills for the purpose of collecting and covering 
supplies,, had, on ascertaining the probable fall of 
Pondioher^, drawn farther to the westward ; and on 
receiving intelligence of its actual surrender on the 
16th of January had joined Hyder at Bangalore. It 
consisted of two hundred cavalry and one hundred 
infantry, all Europeans, under the command of M. 
Alain and M. Hugel, and some scattered detachments 
of natives. Eund(& Row, who saw the consequence 
of this judicious movement, determined to give him 
battle, and came in sight of the troops of Hyder in 
the neighbourhood of Nunjendgode, about twenty- 
seven miles south of Seringapatam. 

The troops which were to decide the fate of 
a kingdom were reduced by detachments to the small 
number, on the side of Hyder, of six thousand horse 
and five thousand foot, with twenty guns ; and on 
that of Kundd Bow to seven thousand horse and six 
thousand foot, with twenty-eight guns. For several 
^ys the two bodies rather manoevred than fought, 
with some loss on both sides, but no decisive result, 
and, in the opinion of many officers who were pre- 
sent, with very superior skill as well as uniform 
advantage on the part of Kundb Bow ; who, early in 
February, brought on a more decisive action. Hyder 
in vain attempted to avoid this decision with a view 
of obtaining reinforcements, which too late he per- 
ceived to be necessary. The favourite object of 
Ehnde Bow in his various encounters was to compel 
Hyder’s infantry to change its front, and to charge it 
when in the act of performing that evolution. On 
this occasion his success was considerable, and Hyder 
was defeated with very heavy loss, but retired in 
tolerably good order towards Hurdanhelly.* 

* A(ttfaiiA«tty.— HsidanftbsUi, a village about 27 miles soutb- 
eaet of Naujangod^ In the Mystse District. 
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Nothing but a confidence in powers of simnla- 
tion, ^together unrivalled, could rave suggested to 
Hyder the step which he next pursued. With a 
select body of two hundred horse, including about 
seventy French hussars under M. Hugel, he made a 
circuitous march by night; and early on the next 
morning, unarmed, and alone, presented himself as a 
suppliant at the door of Nunjeraj at Gunnoor,* and 
being admitted, threw himself at his feet. With the 
semblance of real penitence and grief, he attributed 
all his misfortunes to the gross ingratitude with 
which he had requited the patronage of Nunjeraj; 
entreated him to resume the direction of public 
affairs, and take his old servant once more under his 
protection. Nunjeraj was completely deceived ; and 
with his remaining household troops, which, during 
the present troubles, he had augmented to two 
thousand horse and about an equal number of in> 
different infantry, he gave to the ruined fortunes of 
Hyder the advantage of bis name and infiuence ; an- 
nouncing in letters dispatched in every direction bis 
determination to exercise the office of Serv Adikar, 
which he still nominally retained, with Hyder as his 
Dulwoy, or commander-in-chief. Hyder, on leaving 
his array, bad given directions for hanging on the 
rear of Kundd Bow in the event of his making a 


^ This account of the visit of Hyder to Nunjeraj at Kona- 
nur differs from that given by Kirmani in the History of Hydur 
Naick by Miles. He desoribm Hyder at the bead of his victori- 
ous troops marching towards Periyapatna to meet Nunjeraj. and 
receiving on his way letters from ^ Baja begging him to return 
to Seringapatam and restore order.^ Hyder kept the letters, and 
replied in a conciliatory tone and went on to visit Nunjeraj, 
whom he found anxious to assist him in displacing Kbunde Bao,‘ 
the nnsompulous and ungrateful Brahmin. Nunjeraj aided Hyder 
by reinfordements and defeated Kbunde Bao, who fled to Beripga- 
patam. Nothing is said of Hyder’s defeat, nor of hie appeaiii^ 
as a supidiaat before Nunjeraj. No doubt Kirmani thought it 
best to omit all references to the incident rdated by Wilks. 
(C/. Miles : HUtory of Hydfar Noiek, pp. 89-94.) 
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movemAnt towards Gonnoor; which, on receiving in- 
telligence of the above stated facts, he of course con- 
sider^ to be his primary object. Hyder attempted 
by various movements to form a junction with his 
army, which Ennde Bow, by more skilful evolutions, 
prevented, and pressed forward with such vigour^ 
that the destruction of Hyder and his new friends 
appeared to be inevitable, when he was extricated 
by one of those instances of his talent for intrigue 
and deception which seems to have constituted the 
leading feature of his character, and to have influ- 
enced, more than any other, the whole tenour of his 
eventful life. 

The movements to which we have adverted 
brought Eundd Row to Eutt6 MalwaddyV twenty-six 
miles S.W. from Seringapatam, about the 20th of 
February : and Hyder, closely pursued, was about ten 
miles in his front, when he prepared in the name 
and with the teal of Nunjeraj letters addressed to the 
principal leaders of Kundd Bow’s army : these letters 
adverted to a supposed engagement which they had 
made to seise Kund^ Bow and deliver him to Nunje- 
raj ; they promised, on his part, to perform the con- 
ditions of the stipulated reward ; and concluded with 
the observation, that nothing now remained but that 
they should immediately earn it. 

The bearer of these letters departed duly in- 
structed, and falling purposely into the hands of the 
outposts was carried to Kund6 Bow ; who,, entertain- 
ing not the least suspicion of the artiflce, conceived 
that he was betrayed by his own army, and, seized 
with a sudden panic, instantly mount^ his horse, 
and escaped at full speed to ^ringapatam, without 
any previous communication with the suspected 
chiefs. The flight of the commander-in-chief being 
quickly knoum, a general agitation ensued; the more 
dangerous as the motive was utterly unknown : and 

^ KvtU Malwttddif. — Katte Malalvftdi, the Tillsgs no ie e gtr 
exists. It WM npar the Kabbwai river, west of Naniaagod. 

WH 81 
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every person began to provide for his safety by flight, 
without any one being able to communicate to the 
other the cause of his alarm. Hyder’s light troops 
brought him early intelligence of the state of the 
enemy; and at this instant his army, by a precon- 
certed movement, appeared in the rear of £und6 
Bow’s, while he moved his own corps to attack the 
front ; and by falling upon it with his whole force, in 
this state of dismay and confusion, he obtained a 
complete and decisive victory, capturing the whole 
of the enemy’s infantry, guns, stores, and baggage. 
The horse alone had by an early flight provided for 
their safety, and the infantry were incorporated with- 
out much reluctance into the army of the victor.* 

Hyder, hy another stratagem, affected not to 
pursue his success; and halting four or five days at 
Guttee Malwaddy, under pretence of being occupied 
in making detachments for the collection of revenue, 
found, by means of his spies, that the fugitives, 
deceived by this demonstration, were encamped in a 
disorderly manner, along with some infantry which 
they had begun to collect, on the island of Seringa- 
patam, between the south bridge and the Mysoor 
gate. Hyder made a silent and unsuspected march 
with a select body, and falling upon this rabble at 
midnight put the greater part of them to the sword, 
and retired before the garrison was prepared to dis- 
turb his retreat, carrying off upwards of seven 
hundred horses and a large booty. 

Hyder did not consider it advisable to prosecute 
bis ultimate operation at Seringapatam until he had 
secured the whole of the resources of the lower 
country, which continued to oppose his detachments. 

’ Meer Hussein Ali Eben Einnsni, omitting sU referanoe 
to this intrigne of Hyder, makes the confusion in Ehnnde Bso’s 
force the result of a panic o^ted at night by his horses having 
broken thdr heel ropes and by neighing and kicking, and so 
creating alarm in the camp. {Of. MAm : HUUnry of Hydur 
Naiek, y. 93*) 
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He therefore descended the pass of Qnjjelhuttj, took 
the fort of Erroad*, and all others whioh had been 
sensed by Eundd Bow or had declared for him 
(CaroOT alone excepted, whioh remained for the pre- 
sent without disoossion in the hands of the English), 
and levied a large ooatiifaution on his partisans. By 
the time that these arrangenaants were Wished he 
bad completed also the levies of his army, and had 
called in all his detachments. Every thing being 
now ready for the execution of his plan, be ascended 
the Ghauts in force, and early in the month of May 
arrived at ChendgUl,* on the south bsmk of the CSaveri 
opposite the centre of the island of Seringapatam ; 
where, affecting to deprecate farther hostility, he 
appeared to be entirely absorbed in negotiations with 
ICund6 Bow ; the remnant of whose cavalry, chiefly 
Mahratta, and still amounting .to between five and 
six thousand, were encamped with a corps of in- 
fantry on the island, south of the fort, and partly 
under the guns: Hyder, on the opposite bank of 
the river, which was then fordable, made every even- 
ing a shew of exercising his troops till after sunset. 
On the eighth day of this tacit armistice, instead of 
dismissing them as usual, he made a sudden dash 
across the river as if in the performance of an evolu- 
tion of the parade, and carried destruction into the 
enemy’s camp by complete surprise, capturing the 
whole of their heavy equipments and most of their 
horses. This enterprise completed the ruin of Eundb 
Bow’s field force ; and Hyder, with the air of a con- 
queror already assured of his object, encamped, more 

' JTirood.— Erode, a town in Ooinibatore Diatriot, Madias, 
dose to the Kaveri river at the eztieme east of the district. It 
was an important town in the time of Hyder, bat was almost 
deserted in conaeqaenoe of snooessive Mystne and British in- 
vasions. After 1790, when it was finally reoaptnrod by the 
British, it grew in importsnoe, having advantages in its position 
and fertility and is now a lloi^shing town. 

* Ohsiidgdl.— Ohandagaln, a small village on the soatb bank 
of the Kaveri, opposite Seringapatam. 

W R SX* 
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in the style of a triumph than a military operation, 
across the island, on the ground now occupied by 
Sheher Gunjaum. 

From hence he dispatched a message to the 
Baja, intimating in substance, "that Kundd Bow 
was the servant of Hyder, and ought to be given 
up to him : that large balances were due to Hyder 
by the state, and ought to be liquidated. After the 
payment of these arrears, if the Baja should be 
pleased to continue him in his service, it was well ; 
if not, he would depart, and seek his fortune else- 
where.” 

Such were the terms of his formal communica- 
tion to the Baja. To the persons holding public 
offices he conveyed the object of his demands, and 
the consequences of rejection, in a more distinct 
manner. Many of these persons had long held the 
most important offices of the government, and had 
benefited largely by the laxity and corruption which 
had prevailed : they were accordingly more occupied 
with the means of securing their private fortunes 
than by considerations affecting the fate of Kund4 
Bow, the rights of the Baja, or the safety of the state. 
Such principles opposed but slender impediments to 
the designs of the conqueror, who had signified his 
pleasure that the full extent of his meditated usurpa- 
tion should, in the last bitterness of mockery, appear 
to be the spontaneous act of the Baja himself : that 
unfortunate personi^e was readily made to under- 
stand that the danger was imminent, that no means 
existed of paying the balances, or making any appro- 
priation of funds for their speedy liquidation; and 
that one only arrangement remained which could 
afford the hope of averting more dreadful c^amities. 
A proposal for carrying that arrangement into effect 
was, in this moment of terror, transmitted to Hyder 
in the name, and with the concurrence, of the itoja; 
namely, Ibt. That districts to the amount of three 
lacs should be reserved for the Baja’s personal 
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expenoes, and one lao for Nunjeraj : 2d. That Hyder 
should assnme the management of the remainder of 
the country, and charge mmself with the responsibi- 
lity of defraying the arrears, and providing for the 
pay of the army and public charges of every descrip- 
tion; Mid 3d. That Kundd How should be given 
up to him. 

This heavy load of care and responsibility was 
of course most reluctantly but dutifully undertaken, 
and Hyder waited on the Haja about the beginning 
of June with all the forms of mock submission and 
respect ; and from this moment his usurpation was 
complete. The solemn, affecting, and well-acted in- 
terview with Nunjeraj at Cunnoor was consigned to 
convenient oblivion, or revived in ridiculous forms 
for the amusement of his convivial hours ; and that 
weak and credulous man, after the first impressions 
had subsided, seemed scarcely to have expected any 
other result. 

Kundd Bow was given up, and confined: and his 
official servants, as well as himself, were of course 
plundered to the utmost extent of their means, 
^fore it had been determined that Eundd Bow 
should be surrendered, a joint message was sent to 
Hyder from the Baja and the ladies of the palace, 
praying for mercy towards that unfortunate man as 
a preliminary, to the adjustment of public affairs. 
Hyder replied,^that Kund6 Bow was his old servant, 
and that ne would not only spare his life, but cherish 
him like a parroquet; a term of endearment common 
in conversing with women, from that bird being a 
favourite pet in the harams of the wealthy. When 
he was afterwards gently admonished of his severity 
to Eund6 Bow, he ironically replied, that he had 
exactly kept his word ; and that they were at liberty 
to inspect his iron cage^ and the rice and milk allotted 
for his food ; for such was the fate to which he had 
doomed Eundd Bow for the remainder of his miser- 
able life. 
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The arrangements oonseqnent on the usurpation 
occupied upwiras of two months, and Hyder, having 
appomted his brother-in-law, Mukhdoom Aly Khan, 
killedar of Seringapatam with a garrison of his most 
trusty troops, took leave of the Imja with the usual 
formalities early in September, and proceeded to- 
wards Bangalore, where other events demanded his 
presence. 



CHAPTER XII. 


From 1761 to 1766 

Circumstances which led to the march of Basalut 
Jung to the south — and induced H,yder to move 
to Bangalore— Basalut Jung is foiled in the siege 
of Ooscota — Negotiation by which Hyder is invest- 
ed tifith the office of Nabob of Sera : its ludicrous 
circumstances — Title of Ryder Ali Khan Behau- 
der — Capture of Ooscota — Ryder's revenge for an 
outrage sustained in his infancy from Abbas Couli 
Khan — kindness to his family — United armies 
move to Sera, and after its capture separate — theL 
respective motives and directs — Ryder moves to 
Little Balipoor — spirited ^defence— TUorari Row 
moves to its relief — is defeated — Capitulation for 
the ransom of Balipoor — broken by the Poligar, 
who retires to Nundidroog — Balipoor is garrisoned 
by Morari Bow's troops, and carried by assault — 
Ryder extends his conquests over the territory of 
Morari Bow — returns to Sera — receives the sub- 
mission of the Poligars of Baidroog, Rdrponelly, 
and Chittledroog — Singular impostor from Bed- 
nore — engages Ryder to invade that country — its 
description — Ryder's proceedings and progress — 
conquest of the capital — immense plunder — capture 
and imprisonment of the Queen, the young Baja, 
and the impostor — Design of making Bednore his 
capitalr—arrangements unth that view — Conspi- 
racy detected — characteristic- punishments — Con- 
quest of Soonda — Arrival of Beza Ali, the son of 
Chwnaa Saheb — Military improvements — public 
etiquette— Embassies to Poona and-Ryderabad — 
objects and result — Designs regarding Savanoor — 
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invaaion of that province— ^feai of the Nabob — 
mdiiary contribution — Hyder returns to Bednore 
'^kis general eetends his conquests to the north— 
^Proceedings of the Peshwa Madoo Bow — his ad- 
vanead corps defeated — advance of the main army 
—reXaiive''force — and plans of operation — Action 
of Bettehully — entrenched camp at Anawutty — 
Defeat of a detachment commanded by Hyder in 
person — Operations suspended by the monsoon — 
renewed — Madoo Bow compels Hyder to abandon 
his entrenched camp and fight at a disadvantage — 
signal defeat — and retreat to the lines of Bednore 
— discovers his trQudieious choice for a capital — 
Peace with Madoo Bow — views of the parties 
regarding its conditions — Insurrections in the 
eastern provinces — detachments to quell them — 
capture of the Poligar of Little Balipoor— ‘Hyder 
pre^res for the conquest of Malabar— Oommuni- 
caMons with Ali Baja, a Mohammedan chief — 
Notices of them Mohammedans — Military cha- 
racter and habits of the Nairs-^Hy dor's success- 
ful progress — Negotiation with the Zamorin — 
deception — Extraordinary suicide — Arrangements 
for securing the conquest-^-moves to Comhetoor — 
General insurrection in Malabar— Hyder returns 
— dreadful executions— foreibh emigration — ap- 
parent restoration of tranquillity — returns to 
Coimbetoor — Intelligence of a confederacy of the 
Mabratiatt Nizam AH, and the English to invade 
Mysoor— Hyder proceeds to Beringapatam — 
Death of the former Baja and succession of his 
son — Harsh treatment and farther restraint — 
Causes of the war of 1767 to be explained in the 
eneuing chapter— Previous observations on the 
treaty of Paris, 


WfE left BasAlnt Jung, in December 1769, at Kurpa, 
tY distinctly unfol&ig, in his negotiation with 
Monsieur Bussy, his views of independent sovereignty 
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in the soutii, and his desire, if he could effect that 
object without compromising his independence, oi 
obtaining the aid of the French to oppose the better 
fortunes of his brother Nizam Ali, who had supplant- 
ed him as the minister and general of their elder 
brother Salabnt Jung, still pageant Soubadar of the 
Deckan, but destined in 1761 to be imprisoned, and 
in two years afterwards to be murdered, by Nizam 
Ali/ In the year 1760 Nizam Ali was engaii^ in a 
defensive and unsuccessful campaign against the 
Peshwa Balajee Bow, between the rivers mstna and 
Godaveri : and as Basalut Jung could scarcely move 
in any direction beyond the limits of his personal 
jageer without coming in contact with some Mahratta 
territory, dependency, or army, and he found it 
expedient to maintain an amicable intercourse with 
the actual opponents of his rival, the early part of that 
year was passed by him in a state of inaction at 
Adwanee. The great efforts which were made by the 
Mahrattas in the middle and end of that year to col- 
lect forces for the impending contest, which termi- 
nated on the 7th of January 1761 in the disastrous 
battle of Paniput, seemed to leave a more open field 
for his exertion : and in the month of August 1760 
he began, in the ordina^ process of eastern sove- 
reignty, to draw within the circle of his own 
possessions the most convenient and accessible frag- 
ments of the shattered states around him. The success 


^ In 1769 the Mebrattas attacked Salabat Jong and Niaam 
Ali, and in 1760, Miaam Ali oondnded a treaty under the terms of 
which Dowlatabad, Bijapor and other forte wwe given np with 
territory the annn^ revenue of which amounted to eixty-two 
lakhs of rupees. In 176S Niaam AU imprisoned Salabat Jung at 
lk«der, after be had again attacked and driven back the Mahrattas 
and recovered from them districts round Aur a ngabad and Beder. 
Fifteen months after, he secured bis own usurpation by the mur- 
der of his brother, “ whose natural imbecility would have inns- 
vented his ever becoming a formidable rival whilst unsupported 
by a foreign power.” (Grant Duff : Hiitory «if th» MahratUui 
Vol. I, p. 586.) 
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of this his first independent campaign was in its 
commencement encouraging: althou^ occasionally 
checked, he had oonsidenmly enlarged his limits, 
and about the month of June 1761 had planned the 
reduction of Sera,* then in the possession of the 
Mahrattas, but formerly the capital of a Nabob or 
provincial governor, dependent on the Soubadar of 
the Deckan. He reconnoitred the citadel, but 
thought it. most prudent to pass it. His military 
chest required more rapid supplies than were pro- 
mised by its siege ; and he movM farther south, over 
an undulating country, alternately strong and open : 
the plainer parts having been fortified against sudden 
incursion by walls and towers of kneaded clay, which 
sunound every village. 

It was the approach of this force which called 
Hyder from Seringapatam, immediately after the 
completion of his usurpation ; and on his arrival at 
Bangalore he found that Basalut Jung was engaged in 
the siege of Ooscota/ This place, which had belong- 
ed, as we have seen, to the Mahratta house of Shahjee, 
had afterwards passed into the possession of the 
Patan Nabob of Kurpa, and in 1767 had been captured 

* A pavilion on a diminutive soale, but exhibiting oonsider- 
able taste, built by the last Nabob Dilavar Khan, is still standing 
at Sera, and is the model followed in the erection of those 
splendid palaces built by Hyder and Tippoo at Bangalore and 
S^ngapatam. 

[Sera. — Sira, a town in the Tnmknr District, Mysore. It was 
taken by the Bijapnr State, by their General Bandnlha Khan. In 
1687 when Bijapnr was taken by Aurangseb, Sira became the 
capital of a new province, extending over a large area in the east 
of the present Mysore State. Sira was taken from Dilavar Khan, 
the last of the Mughal Governors, in 1767 by the Mahrattas. In 
1761, Hyder, having entered into alltance with Basalat Jang, 
received from him the title of Nawab of Sira. Sira attained its 
highest prosperity under Dilavar Khan and is said then to have 
contain^ 60,000 houses. The buildings he erected axe now, all of 
them, in mins. The place was often written as StfiM or 

' Oo$eot 0 . — ^Hoskote, a town 16 milcB E.N.E. of Banga- 
lore. It possesses a large tank, with an embankment two miles 
long, and a sheet of watw not less than ten miles round. 
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by Balajee Bow, the same campaign in which he 
made the conquest of Sera. The fortifications were in 
the rude style of the village bulwarks, but it possessed 
the advantage from nature of being unassailable on 
one face, and was defended by a garrison which defied 
and derided the attempts of Basalut Jong to subdue 
them. The mortification of being thus foiled was 
extreme; the military chest was empty, and the 
period was favourable to Hyder’s views. Ooscota is 
distant only eighteen miles from Bangalore in a north- 
eastern direction : the first communications were 
rapidly arranged, and Fuzzul Oolla Khan was sent 
as Hyder’s ambassador to the camp of Basalut Jung. 
The Stress of this chief, and the whole character of 
the negotiation, may be inferred from the fact that 
for a nezer* of three lacs of rupees, he agreed to invest 
Hyder with the office of Nalwb of Sera; an office, a 
country, and a capital, which were yet to be cou; 
quered ! The alleged rights which Hyder acquired from 
this instrument of investiture have been gravely dis- 
cussed and defended. The right of the grantor seems 
to have been inferred from the act of granting, for no 
other source of right can be readily discovered : the 
right of the sword, to which most political claims 
may be ultimately traced, was absolutely wanting in 
this case; and the decision of this arbiter, pro- 
nounced three years afterwards by Nizam Ali, de 
facto Soubadar, or ruler of the Deokan, shewed his 
sense of the authority of Basalut Jung, by restrict- 
ing him by force of arms to the single district of 
Adwanee.'* An incident occurred during the com- 
munications with Basalut Jung, which furnishes an 
additional feature in the character of Hyder, and 
illustrates the ludicrous turn which was given to the 

* Near. — ^Niunar, Arab. Neuar, a vow or votive offering ; but, 
in ordinary nse, a oeramonial praeent, intoperly an offering from 
an infoinr to a anperior. {HeAam «7b6*on.) 

* He was beaieged in Knmool in 1764, and capitulated on 
theae oonditimis. 
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whole transaction. In the odurse of the negotiation, 
Basalnt Jung proposed, with a view of obtaining a 
larger sum from Hyder, to honour him with a title 
of the order distinguished by its terminating Persian 
word “ Jung ” (war). Among the lowest vulgar this 
word is pronounced Zung, which also signifies the 
tinkling circular kind of bell, commonly strung round 
the necks of camels and oxen ; and Hyder, among 
other remains of the society of his youth, retained 
this faulty pronunciation. When Fuiszul Oolla 
Khan came with this proposition, Hyder laughed in 
his face, and repeating four or five times the word 
Zung^ ** Let me have nothing to do with your orna- 
ments of a beast of burden," said he, “ but if the great 
man insists on giving such a decoration, you may 
take it to yourself." Puzzul Oolla, who loved a title, 
and was not fastidious in scrutinizing authorities, 
took Hyder at his word ; and returning to Ooscota 
did receive the title of Hyhut Jung (terror of war), 
which he ever afterwards retained. 

The sunnuds,^ or deeds of investiture, were how- 
ever executed in due form, and the title of Nabob, 
and name of Hyder Ali Khan Behauder, by which he 
was designated in those deeds, were certainly thence- 
forth assumed by Hyder. On receiving these honours, 
he in October united his army to that before Ooscota, 
and in a few days gave to the great Basalut Jung the 
honour of being the reputed captor of a mud fort.* 

Ad object of personal revenge, which the impres- 
sions of infanoyt and youth had strongly fixed in 
the memory of Hyder, next engaged his attention. 
Basalut Jung had, in the course of ne gotiation, wished 

’ Sunnud. — Hind., from Arab. Sanad, a diploma, patent, 
or deed of grant by the government of office, privilege or right. 
(Hobson Jobaon.) 

* " Mud fort," from the usually imiierfeot construction of the 
village defences, is a term of contempt in India, idthough the sub- 
stance itself (kneaded clay) resists the effects of cannon-shot 
better than any other material. 

t For the incident alluded to, see p. 269. 
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to exclude from the enumerations contained in the 
deeds Great Balipoor, the jageer of Ahhas Cooli 
Khan ; hut Hyder l»oadly answered, that his honours 
were worthless if they excluded a full and a deep 
revenge : that he accepted and paid for the sunnuds 
as a mutual aocommowtion, not from any diffidence 
of being able to achieve his own objects without 
them ; and that another syllable indicating the exclu- 
sion of Balipoor should terminate the negotiation. 
Abbas Cooli Khan was anxiously attentive to Hyder’s 
late proceedings ; and on hearing of the junction of 
the two armies he distinctly saw his peril, and fled 
with the utmost precipitation to Madras, a distance 
of 220 miles, leaving his family to their fate.’*' 
Hyder’s conduct to the family of Abbas Cooli Khan 
is among the very few examples in the history of bis 
life, of any remote tendency towards the amiable 
feelings of human nature. On entering without 
opposition the fort of Balipoor, and hearing that the 
object of his vengeance had escaped, he presented 
himself at the gate of the dowager, the widow of bis 
father’s lords, but the mother of the fugitive. In a 
message, full of gentleness and delicacy, he shewed a 
remembrance of kindnesses conferred in the days 
of his infancy, and assured her of bis gratitude and 
respect; and although he appropriated, without hesita- 
tion, every thing that for political purposes might be 
considered as public property ; he entirely verified his 
assurances to the dowager, and continued through life 
to treat the unoffending branches of her family with 
distinction and generosity. 

From Balipoor the united armies moved to Sera, 
which made but a feeble resistance. Hyder achieved, 
without much delay, the conquest of bis new dignities 
and capital, and the allied chiefs took leave of each 

* 8uoh was his terror, that when Hyder in 1769 presented 
himself at the gates of Madras, he emharked in a crasy vessel, 
and did not ventnre to land until Hyder's army had reascendSd 
the passes of the mountains. 
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1762. other about the beginning of the year 1762. Daring 
the inefficient operatione of Basaint Jung in the 
south, Salabut Jung had been imprisoned on the 18th 
July, 1761, by Nizam Ali, who openly assumed the 
office of Soubadar : it was then no longer the indict 
influence, but the actual power of that chief, which 
was to be guarded against by Basalut Jung; and the 
vigorous preparations of his brother made it expedient 
that he should be nearer home, to attend to the 
eventual defence of Adwanee ; he therefore departed, 
little enriched, to the north, while Hyder moved in a 
south-eastern direction, where other objects demanded 
his attention. 

The dominions of Morari Bow, the Mahratta chief 
of Oooti, were situated to the north-east of Hyder’s 
new acquisition; their southern extremity was bound- 
ed by the small territory of the Foligar of Little Bali- 
poor.^ This capital of his little state, and the usual 
residence of the Foligar, is situated fourteen miles to 
the eastward of Great Balipoor, recently acquired by 
Hyder, and twelve miles to the north of Deonhully,* 


^ Little Balipoor. — ^Chiek-BaUapar, a town in the Eolar 
District, Mysore, about SO mibn north of Bangalore. The fort 
was held by a chief under the Vijayanagar Bajas. His 
descendants continued to hold the fort against the attaoks made 
from time to time by the Bajas of Mysore. 

* The mention of this place leads me to notice a sect in this 
neighbourhood, so sinj^lar in their habits that I subjoin -a des- 
cription of them which I gave in a letter to a friend in the year 
1605. This l^ndary tale will furnish an example of the wild 
mythobgy which the attentive Indian traveller will find luxuriantly 
strewed on every step of his progress. 

In passing from the town of Silgnt to Deonhully in the 
month of August last, I became accidentally informed of a seot,>) 
peculiar, as I since understand, to the north-eastern parts of 
Mysoor, the women of which universally undergo the amputation 
of the first joints of the third and fourth fingers of their right 
hands. On my arrival at Deonhully, after ascertaining that the 
request would not give offence, I dMired to see some of these 
women, and the same afternoon seven of them attended at my 
tent. 
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his former frontier stations. The conquest of Little 
Balipoor had been long and anxiously desired by 
Hyder. The Poligar of Deonhully had, on the 
surrender of that place in 1749 ; capitulated on the 
condition of being j^rmitted to retire in safety to his 
relation at Little Balipoor : the family had since that 
period been engaged in incessant plots to recover that 
place, and Hyder conceived the reduction of Little 
Balipoor to be indispensable to the safety of this part 
of his frontier. He approached the place, and the 
Poligar, who had the free option of retiring to the 
impregnable rook of Nundidroog, distant only three 


*' The sect is a subdivisioa of the Murreaoo wokul,* and be- 
longs to the fourth great olass of Hindoos, viz. the Sender. 
Every woman of the sect, previously to piercing the ears of her 
eldest daughter, preparatory to her being betrothed in marriage, 
must necessarily undergo this mutilation, which is performed by 
the blacl^mith of the village for a regulated fee, by a surgical 
process sufiBciently rude. The finger to be amputated is placed 
on a block : the blacksmith places a chisel over the articulation 
of the joint, and chops it off at a single blow. If the girl to be 
betrothed is motherless, and the mother of the boy have not 
before been subjected to the operation, it is incumbent on her to 
perform the saorifi«e. 

“ After satisfying myself with regard to the facts of the case, 
1 enquired into the origin of so strange a practice, and one of the 
women related with great fluency the following traditionary tale, 
which has since been repeated to me with no material deviation 
by several others of the sect. 

“A Bacbas (or giant), named Vriea, and in after times 
Bu$tn-aa»oor, or the giant of the ashes, had, by a course of austere 
devotion to Mahadeo,^ obtained from him the promise of whatever 
boon be should ask- The Bachas accordingly demanded, that 
every person on whose head he should place his right band might 
instantly be reduced to ashes ; and Mabadeo conferred the boon, 
without suspicion of the purpose for which it was designed* 

The il^chas no sooner found himself possessed of this for- 
midable power, than he attempted to use it for the destruction of 
his benefactor. Mabadeo fled ; the Bacbas imrsned, and followed 
the fugitive so closely as to chase him into a thick grove, where 

* Jri(fiiMpo,«r ir«noo,intiM 
ahuibcmdman, 
t Mm*. 
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miles, thought proper to await the attack, in the 
nearly open town of Little Balipoor, which ' is pro- 
vided with a weak citadel, so placed, that an assailant 
must previously possess himself of the town. Begular 
science, in its legitimate application to the defence of 
places, is calculated to protract resistance, hut in its 
practical effects it seems more frequently to have 
excused or accelerated their fall. This Poligar verified 
the better doctrine that all places are impregnable, so 
long as the moral energies of its defenders can be up- 
held. He contested every inch of ground in this open 
town ; every successive house became a fortress; and 

MahadeOf changing his form and bulk, concealed himself in the 
centre of a fruit then called tunda pundoo, but since named linga 
tunda, from the resemblance which its kernel thenceforward 
assumed to the ling, the appropriate emblem of Mahadeo. 

** The Bachas having lost sight of Mahadeo, enquired of a 
husbandman who was working in the adjoining field* whether he 
hatd seen the fugitive* and what direction he had taken. The 
husbandman, who had attentively observed the whole transaction, 
fearful of the future resentment of Mahadeo, and equally alarmed 
for the present vengeance of the giant, answeredmloud that he 
had seen no fugitive, but pointed at the same time with the little 
finger of his right hand to the place of Mabadeo’s concealment. 

In this extremity’*' Visbnou descended in the form of a 
beautiful damsel to the rescue of Mahadeo. The Bachas became 
instantly enamoured : the damsel was a pure bramin, and might 
not be approached by the unclean Bachas. By degrees she 
appeared to relent ; and as a previous condition to farther advances, 
enjoined the performance of his ablutions in a neighbouring pml. 
After these were finished, she prescribed as a farther purification 
the performance of the Sundia, a ceremony in which the right 
hand is successively applied to the breast, to the crown of the 
^head, and to other parts of the body. The Bachas thinking only 
'^of love, and forgetful of the powers of his right hand* performed 
the Sundiat and was himself reduced to ashes. 

“ Mahadeo now issued from the linga tunda, and after the 
proper acknowledgments for his deliverance, proceeded to discuss 
the guilt of the treacherous husbandman, and determined on the 
loss of the finger with which he had offended, as the proper 
punishment of his crime. 

The wife of the husbandman, who had just arrived at the 


* Digom viiidioe nodsi. 
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at the expiration of two months Hyder could scarcely 
yet be said to have commenced the siege of the citadel. 
The spirit of the defenders was kept at its stretch 
by the expectation of relief from Morari Bow, whose 
aid had been previously secured, and who was now 
approaching the plaoe. Hyder’s superior numbers 
enabled him to leave a strong corps for the main- 
tenance of his ground^ and by an unexpected movement 
of the remainder of his army against Morari Bow, to 
give him a signal defeat. The Foligar was now left 
to his own resources ; the place was completely invest- 
ed; and the spirit of enterprise and defiance which 

field with food for her huehand, hearing this dreadful sentence, 
threw herself at the feet of Mahadeo. She represented the certain 
ruin of her family if her husband should to disabled for some 
months from performing the labours of the farm, and besought 
the deity to atoept two of her fingers, ipstead of one from her ^ 
husband. Mahadeo, pleased with so sincere a proof of conjugal 
affection, accepted the exchange, and ordained that her female 
posterity in all future generations should sacrifice two fingers at 
his temple as a memorial of the transaction, and of their exclusive 
devotion to the god of the ling. 

The practice is accordingly confined to the supposed pos- 
terity of this single woman, and is not common to the whole 
sect of Murresoo wokul. I ascertained the actual number of 
families who observed this practice in three successive districts 
through which I afterwards passed, and I conjecture that within 
the limits of Mysoor they may apiount to about two thousand 
houses. 

** The hill oi Sutee, in the talook of Colar, where the giant 
was destroyed, is (according to this tradition) formed of the ashes 
of Busmaasoor : it iii held in particular veneration by this sect, 
as the chief seat of their appropriate sacrifice ; and the fact of its 
retaining little or no moisture, is held to to a miraculous proof 
that the ashes of the giant continue to absorb the most violent 
and continued rain. This Is a remarkable example of easy eredu* 
lity. I have examined the mountain, which is of a sloping form 
and composed of coairse granite. 

“ The name of Seetee is stated by the bramins of the vicinity 
to to an abbreviation of Sree-putUe-Shweragerree^ or the bill of the 
husband of Sres* and Uhwara'\. 

** Siva’s adventure with the giant of the ashes is stated by 

* Lstobmee, the wife of Vishnoa. t Sive, or Mehedeo. 
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the garrieon had hitherto maintained was succeeded 
by despondency. Negotiation ensued, and an agree- 
ment for ransom was concluded for the sum of nine 
lacs of rupees. It was not expected that so large a 
sum could be paid down without some time for its 
realization ; and Hyder, not unwilling to draw off 
from the pestilential consequences of the close conflict 
in the town, encamped on the plain near Deonhully 
to wait the arrangements for payment. The Poligar 
had no sooner got rid of his presence, than, in con- 
formity to a previous agreement, a body of Morari 
Bow’s troops, was thrown into the place, and the 

these bramins to be related in one of the Paranas,* with some 
change in the eiroomsianoes, which does not seem to improve its 
merit as a tale. The flight of Siva is continued throngh the 
seven lower and seven upper regions to Vieunta, the paradise of 
Visbnou, who there appears in .the forin of a young Bramin, and 
with the aid of Maya (delusion) persuades the giabt that Siva 
never yet uttered a truth, and that the boon was fallacious, as be 
might easily ascertain by placing bis right hand on his own 
het4; 

J Swatadry, or Belacul (the white mountain), a temple near 
the south-eastern frontier of Mysoor, claims, in common with 
many other places, the honour of possessing the ashes of Busma- 
asoor ; and I am informed that the descent of Vishnou in the 
form of a damsel, as stated by the Murr»$oo wokui, is related in the 
Stballa Furana, or local history of the origin of that temple ; but 
the bramins whom I have consulted have not been able to trace 
in any document the incident of the huBlwndman and his wife, 
nor the existence of any written authority for the saerifice 
practised by this extraordinary seot. 

“ It is not a little remarkable, that neither the Dewan of 
Mysoor, nor any of his suite, nor of- the bramins belonging to the 
resident’s ofHoe, had ever heard of this singular practice, or were 
acquainted with the existence of this subdivision of the sect of 
Murresoo wokul.” 

[According to the QazetUer of Mysore, the Mbrasu are a 
sect of the Wokkaligas, a numerous agrieulti^ group in Mysore. 
A section of them called Beral-Eodnva (or flnger-giving) had the 
custom mmtioned, now -put a st<9 to by Government. Since its 
prohibition the women content themselves witli putting on a 
gold or silver finger-stall or thimble, which is polled off instead of 

* Bbagvtt. 
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Poligar, with his family, ascended the impregnable 
rook of Nundidroog,* distant only three miles, and 
overlooking the whole country. It was his project to 
leave Hyder to waste himself anew in a contest with 
fresh troops ; and when the garrison should begin 
to flag, to descend once more with his select followers, 
and by a vigorous effort finally compel bis enemy to 
raise the siege. 

Hyder was enraged at finding himself the dupe 
of this deception, and returned with renewed ardour 
to the attack. The spiritless defence of a mercenary 
garrison did not long protract the fate of the place : 


the end of the finger itself. The principal sanctuary of the Morasu 
Wokkaligas is at Sitti-betta in the Kolar Taluq, where there is a 
temple of Virabhadra. The sect is largely represented in the 
Balaghat, in the Madras Presidenoy, and aooordiog to Mr. 
Le Fann, the author of the Manual of the Salem District, the 
practice of amputation existed up to 1883. ' I doubt whether this 
is corroet. I served in the district a few years later and never 
beard of the practice. It has no doubt died out. 

Reference may be made to Ancient Munters, by W. .1. 
Itellas, Macmillan, pp^ 412>422. The custom of amputating the 
little finger, which still prevails among tribes in some parts of 
Australia, is widely, spread among primitive people in all parts of 
the woHd. Professor Sollas gives the following list of references 
to the custom in India. Wilks’ Historical Sketches of the South 
of India, London, 1810, 4to, Yol.. I, p. 441 ; F. Buchanan 
(Hamilton): East Indta Oasetteer, 1815, and A Journey frorn 
Madras, 1807, Vol. I, p. 319 ; Indies Antiquary, 1873, Vol. II ; 
Manual of the Salem District, 1883; F. Fawcett on the 
“ Bernlu Kodo, a subseot of the Moras Yokkaligaru of the Mysore 
Province,” Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, 
1889, Yol. I, pp. 449-474 ; Census Eeport, 1891 ; Abb4 Dubois: 
Hindu Manners and Customs, 1897, p. .27 ; Madras Oovemment 
Museum, 1903, BulL 3, Yol. lY, p. 193 ; E. Thurston and B. 
Bangachari : Castes and Tribes of Southern India, 1909, Yol. Y, 
p. 76.] 

* Nundidroog, — Nandidrug a famous fortified hill, 31 miles 
north of Bangalore, at the termination of a range of hills, of which 
it is the highest point, running north to Penukonda and the Beilary 
District. The summit is 4,861 feet above the level of the 
It used to be a resort in the hot season for European ofiicials 
from Bangalore. 

w H 
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in about ten days it was carried by assault, and its 
future defence was committed to Budr u Zeman 
Khan, a nevayet officer of reputation from Arcot, 
who had entered the service of Hyder in the course 
of this campaign. Hyder made no im mediate attempt 
on Nundi&oog, but left a light corps under his 
maternal uncle Ibrahim Saheb, whose head-quarters 
were at Bangalore, with orders to destroy the sur- 
rounding country, and, in communication with the 
garrisons of Deonhully and Little Balipoor, to out ofi 
the access of supplies. With the double view of 
furthering this object, and retaliating on Morari Bow, 
he extended his conquest over a considerable sweep 
of country to tbe noirthward of this recent acquisi- 
tion, and to the eastward of his former frontier, 
including Coodioonda, Penconda (the former capital 
off Carnatic), and Merg Sera. ^ Morari Bow acknow- 
ledged the decisive nature of the defeat which he had 
sustained by retiring to bis capital of Gooti; and 
Hyder now considered his arrangements to be in a 
proper state for revisiting the capital of his new 
dignities, profiting by its direct territorial possessions, 
and by the submission of its reputed dependants. 
The chief of these were the Poligars of Baidroog,* 

* These three places are in the sonth-west of Ahantapur 
District, Madras. Penukonda, the headquarter of the taluq of 
the same name ; formerly the capital of the Yijayanagar dynasty 
after 1664. The town is strongly fortified and commands 
the passes op to the Mysore plateau. Kudikonda, a village in 
the Hindupur Taluq, 19 miles east of Hindopor; formerly a 
flourishing town ; the small rook is fortified , the mins of the 
jail, the court, and the former judge’s bungalow can still he seen. 
Madakcuira, the headquarters of the taluq of the same name ; it 
was formerly held hy a Poligar, who held it under the Yijayanagar 
government. The Mahrattas took the fort in 1791 under Murari 
Bao, who built the fort and palace. Tbe rook is strongly forti- 
fied, standing in a country which is very hilly ; tbe valleys are 
very fertile and irrigated by numerous wells, with good planta- 
tions of areo<^ palms and frait gardens. 

* Baiilfoog. — ^Bayadrag, a village, the headquarters of a 
taluk of the same name in Bellary District, Madras, 32 miles 
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Harponelly\ and Ghittledroog, situated to the north 
and north-east of Sera. The former, on Hyder’s 
approach, came spontaneously to offer submission and 
allegiance, and for this conduct he was ever after- 
wards distinguished by Hyder above all his Hindoo 
dependants. Harponelly obeyed the first summons : 
but the Foligar of Ghittledroog'*' attempted to evade 

S*8.E. of Bellary town. The fort is at the summit of a mass 
of granite rook, rising 1,200 feet above the plain. About half 
way up the hiU is the old palace of the Foligar. The fort and 
surrounding country formed part of the Vijayanagar kingdom, 
but passed in and out of the power of various Poligars. After 
the place was finally ceded to the British, the last Foligar was 
interned as a State prisoner at Gooty, where he died. The family 
is now extinct. 

^ Harponelly. — Harpanahalli, the headquarters of a taluq, also 
in Bellary District, about 67 miles west of Bellary ; it was held 
by a Foligar of Boya or Beydar caste, who united his family by 
marriage with that of the Foligar of Ghitaldroog. The last 
Foligar surrendered in 1800 to the British. Ilarpauahalli lies 
about 45 miles north-west of Ghitaldroog. 

^ * This is one of the Boya or Beder race, and the early habits 

of the tribe are evinced in the relation of an exploit of one of 
their ancestors, as given in the manuscript history of the house, 
with something, perhaps, of embellishment. During the rule of 
the first of the family who attained the dignity of Foligar of 
Ghittledroog, the place, it is said, was besieged by his sovereign 
of Vijeyanuggur. The Foligar determined to give him a specimen 
of the danger which he encountered, by stealing his favourite 
horse from the head quarters of his camp during the night. The* 
horse shewed uneasiness at the approach of a stranger, and by 
moving about displaced one of bis pickets and wakened the 
groom : the Foligar quickly concealed himself among the litter, 
and the groom in replacing the picket drove it through the hand 
of the Foligar, who bore the pain without flinching. When the 
groom iiad fallen asleep, the Foligar, finding it impossible to 
remove the picket without noise, direw out his knife, amputated 
bis own hand at the wrist, and in this state mounted the horse 
and carried him off. 

[Boya, a Telugu word, a caste title. Bedar in Kanarese, a 
caste used in carrying letters, and palimquins. The old iiacive 
armies were largely recruited from this caste. The caste has 
several sub-divisions. The Kanarese name Bedur or hunter is 
applied to an aboriginal tribe who were notoriotis for theft and 
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and procrastinate. Hyder met this attempt by over- 
running his whole country with his cavalry ; and in a 
few days the Poligar found it nradent to compromise 
for a fine of two Taos of pagodas, besides the regu- 
lated payments, after the ruin of a considerable 
portion of his country. He was then most graciously 
received at the camp of his new Nabob, and in the 
course of conversation mentioned the arrival at his 
own camp of a singular visitor, whose history opened 
to Hyder new objects'^of ambition. 

Buswapa Naiok, the last actual Baja of Bednore,* 
had died in 1756, leaving as his heir an adopted son 
named Chen Busveia, about seventeen years of age, 
under the guardianship of the widow until he should 
himself attain sufficient experience. The widow had 
formed a connection of shameless publicity with a 
person named Nimbeia. The notoriety and public 


robbery. The Bamosis of the Deccan have been supposed to be 
a branch of the Bedas, but this is donbtfuL The Bedas in Madras 
are now mostly cnltivators. (Thurston: Castes and Tribes of 
Southern India.) The chiefs of Sonda in North Canara were pro- 
bably Bedas, and they formed the old fighting caste in the ceded 
districts in Madras. In 1750 Hyder Ali us^ a select corps of 
Bedars in the battle of Jinji ; in 1751 the army of Morari Bao of 
Gooti was composed chiefly of Bedars, and the same people formed 
the army of the Poligar of Ohitaldmg in Mysore, and in the 
eighteenth century HarpanahtdU in Bellary District wm the seat 
of a powerful Bedar Poligar, whose family was founded by a Boya 
on the subversion of the Vijayanagar Kngdom. Both Telugu 
and Kanarese Bedars to-day are divided into Uru, or village-men, 
imd Hyasa, or grass-land-men, and these are again sub-divided 
into various ezogamous sub-dasses. The usual titles of Bedars 
and Boyars are Naidu, Naick, Dora, Dorabidda (children of chief- 
tains) and Valmiki. (Thurstra : Castes and Tribes of Southern 
India. Vol. I, p. 180. See note in Grant Duff’s History of the 
Mahrattas, Vol. I, pp. 364-266.) 

* Bednore.-^BeAnat, now Nagsf, in the Shimoga District, 
Mysore, originally eallsd BidcaruheMi, or bamboo village. It be- 
came the capital of the Eeladi chiefs and rapidly increased in 
size from the middle of the seventeenth century. After the fall 
of the Vijayanagar dynasty, the chiefs became independent until 
subdued by Hyder. 
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scandal'*' of this attachment had drawn animadver- 
sions from the young Baja, and in 1767 the lovers 
had found it expedient to remove this rude observer, 
by employing a jettit while shampoeing j: him in the 
bath, to dislocate his neck and destroy him; and they 
selected an adopted infant to fill the vacant throne. 

The visitor, whose history was related to Hyder, had 
announced himself as Chen Bnsveia, saved by an 
artifice of the jetti, concealed in the house of his 
preserver for five years, and now escaped to implore 
the protection and aid of his neighbours in the 
recovery of his patrimony. The youth was introduced 
to Hy^r : the plan was quickly arranged of an 
expedition to reinstate him in his supposed rights, 
and to remunerate the services to be thus rendered by 
Hyder and the Poligar. The troops commenced 
their march towards ^dnore about the close of 
January 1*763, moving in four p^irallel columns, and 1763. 
preserving a distance from each other of from five to 
fifteen miles according to circumstances, for the 
purpose of reducing and occupying all the fortified 
places situated in the open country before they should 
attempt the fastnesses of the woods. 

The district of Bednore Proper is situated on the 
summit of that range of western hills which overlooks 
the provinces of Canara and Malabar. These moun- 
tains, elevated from four to five thousand feet a bove 

* It was 80 public as to be noticed by an European traveller, 
Anguetil du Perron, who passed through Canara in 1767. 

t The athlete too often added this employment to their other 
pursuits. The process alluded to in the text has been described 
to me to be performed by a sudden twist of the head, which 
dislocates one of the vertebre otj tbe neck ; another twist in the 
opposite direction completes the destruction of the spinal marrow, 
and finishes the work of death. 

[Jetti is'a caste of wrestiecs and boxers. Tbe Jetti itself is 
a sort of esMtus wont on the right band. Men of this caste are 
still considered skilful in setting dislocated joints.] 

t Shampoeing may be compared to a gentle kpeading of the 
whole person, and is the same operation deseribed by the voyagers 
of the Southern and Padfio ocean. 
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the level of the sea, present to the west a surface in 
mtuiy places nearly perpendicular to the horizon, and 
hy their height intercept the clouds of the south* 
western monsoon : nine rainy months in the year are 
usually calculated in this climate; and for six of that 
number it is the paactice of most families to make 
the same preparatory arrangements for provision 
(water only excepted) as are adopted for a ship pro- 
ceeding on a six months voyage. This extraordinary 
moisture* is not only favourable to the growth of the 
peculiar products of that rich province, but covers 
the face Of the country with timber of luxuriant 
stature, with underwoM scarcely penetrable, and 
a foliage which, added to a cloudy sky, has rendered 
it proverbial among its Mohammedan visitors, that a 
man may pass the greater part of the year in Bednore 
without a sight of the sun. The capital and fort of 
Bednore are situated in a bason encircled by hills, 
the crest of which, distant from the town from three 
to six miles, bad been fortified in the weakest parts 
by lines which, with the woods and natural protec- 
tion of the hills, constituted its only strength; the fort 
itself being from its position obviously incapable of a 
good defence. The dominions of this state not only 
embraced the mountainous range which has been de- 
scribed, but extended to the wpst over the maritime pro- 
vince now named Ganara, and to the east over a tract 
of more open country stretching to Santa Bednore,^ 


* Colonel lUMAeneie, who watobect the approach of a mon- 
soon on the Bommit of this range* distinctly observed the clouds, 
in rolling along, frequently to diverge from their direct course 
aniarantly attrsoted by some hills, more powerfully than by 
otLers equal or superior height ; and every successive cloud 
diverging in the same line. This phenomenon ap^ars to merit 
farther investigation, and may be found to esphun the reason 
why places similar in situation have unequal proportions of 
rain. 

* Santa fiednore.’^Banta Bednur, ».«. Bennur which has a 
weekiy fair (Sanie), a village 36 miles west of Cbitaldroog in the 
Shimoga District, Ifysme. In 1717 the village was captured by 
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and Hoolulkera,^ within twenty miles of Ghittledroog, 
the residence of its constant rival and enemy. 

On entering the (wovince Hyder issued procla- 
mations in the name of Chen Busveia, inviting the 
inhabitants of Bednore to retnm to their allegiance. 
At Simoga,* a fort on the skirt of the woods, and 
distant forty-three miles from the capital, which fell 
without material resistance, he found a lac of 
pagodas,* of which he distributed a lac of rupees to 
the troops as a stimulus to their energies and hopes . 
at this place also he received and rejected a proposal 
from the Banee to purchase his retreat by four lacs 
of pagodas. At Coompsee,’ distant thirty miles, he 
found a more important treasure, namely, Lingana, 
the prime minister of the late Baja, who had long 
been imprisoned at this place; this personage under- 
took to instruct Hyder respecting every branch of the 
resources of the country, and to guide him through a 
secret path by which the city might be approached 
without eoeountering any of the works which have 
been described. At Eitoor, a trifling post occupied 
by one hundred men, the garrison bad the audacity 
to fire at the troops ; they were surrounded and taken : 
Hyder ordered their noses and ears to be out off ; and 
in that state they were dismissed to spread terror 

the Bednor chiefs, who fortified it, and in qiite of repeated attacks 
by Chitaldroog, retained it till 1761. 

* Hooiafksra.— Holalkere, a village 20 miles sonth-west of 
Chitaldroog. 

^ Simoga.— Shimoga, the chief town of the distriet of the 
same name in Uysore, 171 miles north-west of Bangidore. The 
town from the sixteenth century was one of the possessions of the 
Eel^i chiefs of Bednnr. It passed under Mysore after Hyder 
took it, but in 1798 it was plundered and. burnt by the Mahrattas, 
and later again was left in mins, after Ae fall of Seringapatam 
when Dhnndia TVahag pillaged it. It has gradually recovered 
and now contains shoot 19,000 inhalutants. 

*Xbe pagoda of Bednote is four rapees, that of Mysoor 
three, that of Fort St. Qeoigs three and a half; that of Masuli- 
patam is also four rapees. 

’ Coofniisw.— Kumsi, a village 14 miles north-west of Sbimoga. 
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before him. At Anantpoor/ distant twenty-five miles, 
the Ranee offered twelve lacs of pagodas, and at his 
arrival before the first barrier of the works of the 
capital, eighteen Ims*; all which offers the infor- 
mation communicated by the captured minister 
induced him to reject without a moment’s hesitation. 
The army of Hyder having advanced to this formid- 
able position with unexpected celerity, had thrown 
the Ranee and her paramour into the greatest 
consternation ; and on the rejection of the last offer, 
terrified at the prospect of an immediate attack, they 
fled to the fort of Bellalroydrpog,‘ situated on the 
summit of a hill in the continuation of the same 
range, but seventy miles to the southward. Orders 
were left for the expeditious removal of all the 
treasure; but to provide for the possible event of the 
place being carried before that should be practicable, 
persons were stationed with positive orders to set the 
palace and treasury on fire, whenever the danger 
should appear to be imminent. 

Hyder, on the instant of his arrival at the barrier 
in the beginning of March 1763, ordered a noisy but 
feigned attack to be made on the posts in his front ; 
while he placed himself at the head of a column 
formed of his most select troops, and, following the 
path pointed out by his guide, entered the city before 
an alarm was given of his approach. 

The Ranee’s servants set fire to the palace in 
different places in conformity to their instructions. 
The inhabitants of this rich and populous town had 
hitherto been exempted from the alarms and miseries 
of war; a felicity r a re in India, and everywhere least 

* Anantpoor . — A vilUge 12 miles west of Kiimsi. It pow 
contivins only a population of about 460. 

* Seventy-two laos of rupees, or 864,0Q0f; 

^ Bellalroydroag. — Ballolrayandurga, a fine spreading hill 
in the Western Gbat range, otowned with extensive fortifications, 
in the south..of Kadur District, Mysore. The fortifications were 
erected by Hoysala kings. Tbe fort stands at the summit of a 
steep pass leading down into Gsnata. 
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appretiated by those who have most enjoyed it. 
They fled in all directions, with a dismay and 
astonishment embittered by its contrast with the 
stupid and insolent security of their former habits. 
The terror of such minds, outstripping the ordinary 
effects of fear, drove the* whole mass of the inhabitants 
to concealment in the woods and mountains which 
touch the very confines of the city : and the immense 
property of the most opulent commercial town of the 
East, eight miles in circumference, and full of rich 
dwellings, was thus left without a claimant.' 

^ The late Mr. Vinoent Smith id the Oxford History of India 
remarks of Wilks's estimate of twelve millions sterling as the 
booty found by Hyder in Bednur: ‘*The huge figure suggests 
scepticism, but Wilks was in a good position to judge, and no 
materials exist for forming a closer estimate." The family of the 
Keladi chiefs were Lingayats. They established themselves as 
chiefs under the Vijayanagar Bajas, and at the fall of the 
Yijayanagar dynasty, threw off their' dependence, and in 1639 
they transferr^ their capital to Bednur from Ikkeri. Sivappa 
Nayak, the chief who ruled at Bednur from 1645-1660, con- 
quered all Canara and considerable country to the east of Bednur 
as far as Sh'imoga. He organised a very complete system of land 
assessment, and no doubt enriched the State. But previous to 
his reign in 1623i an Italian, Pietro della Valle, who aocomxMmied 
a Portuguese embassy to Ikkeri, described the country as flourish- 
ing and the roads through it as secure for the traveller. Father 
Leonardo Paes, who travelled in Canara in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, said that Sivappa Nayak had collected enor- 
mous treasure, that he had a standing army of forty to fifty thou- 
sand men. In the reign of Basappa Nayak II, 1739-1754, Jacobus 
Canter Vioscher spoke of Bednur as the granary of all southern 
India : '* The city (Bednur) where the l^ja bolds his court lies 
some leagues inland, and is connected with the sea port by a fine 
road, planted with trees, which the inhabitants are obliged^ to 
keep in excellent order.” The Bednur Prince," be says, “ is 
much more magnificent and powerful than those of Malabar. 
His kingdom produces numy peculiar commodities, such as 
sandal wood, which is found there in great abundance, as well as 
rice." Any one who is acquainted with the south of India, 
would not be surprised that the State of Bednur should have 
rivalled the Kingdom of Vijayanagar in wealth.*! The Pmrtngnese 
account of the latter State descriM its riches, and when it is re- 
membered that all accumulations of wealth in these States took 
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Hyder’s first care was to extinguish the flames of 
the palacei in which he personally assisted ; and his 
second, to put an end to the plunder of the troops, in 
order that he himself might become the exclusive 
possessor of the booty. His arrangements for this 
purpose were so skilfully combined, that in a few hours 
his official seals were placed on the doors of every 
public and private dwelling above the condition of a 
hovel, and safeguards were stationed to enforce 
respect to the only plunder which was deemed to be 
legitimate. The available property of every descrip- 
tion, including money and jewels, which he realized 
on this occasion, is variously stated, but it may with- 
out the risk of exaggeration be estimated at twelve 
millions sterling ; and was throughout life habitually 
spoken of by Hyder as the foundation of all his 
subsequent greatness. 

The occupation of the rest of the country was 


(be form of jewellery and buried treasurOf secured by being stored 
in underground vaults and pits, it is not improbable that Hyder 
did find here booty valued in millions sterling. The State of 
Bednur bad natural wealth in its forests and general fertility far 
exceeding that of Yijayanagar. At one time its territories in- 
cluded the whole of what is now the South Oanara District, and a 
large part of the Kadur and Shimoga Districts in Mysore. The 
annuid land revenue of South Oanara is now about seventeen 
lakhs of rupees, and in the times of the Bednur Bajas it was pro- 
bably much larger. It must have been a very rich district and 
offei^ ^at opportunities for loot by an invading army. (C/. 
Lewis Bice: Mysore^ Yol. II, pp. 431-483.) Mir Hussain Kirmani,\ 
in Miles’s History of Hydur Naik, says of Bednur : In fact,iJ 
that the fertility of the country was the envy of Eashmeer, 
for on it depended many citiesi fdeasant and rich, and its 
beautiful fields and meadows gave delight to the heart of the be- 
holder; that moderate rain fell there for six months in every 
year, which gave life and verdure to the hearts of the withered 
vegetation and the animal creation ; that the trees of the forest 
and gardens were mostly coconut and date, like the stature of the 
lonely with their heads great,'’ etc., etc. All this is more than 
the mere rigmamle, Colonel Miles thought it. It shows the 
reputation whiclr attached to Bednur, and anybody who knows 
the western country of Mysore, can appreciate the tributes to its 
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rather a business of arrangement than of conquest. 
The two principal detachments possessed themselves 
of Bussoo Raj Droog, (fortified island) Honayer,* 
(Onore) and Mangalore on the coast ; and a third, of 
Bellalroydroog, where the Banee capitulated on the 
general* assurance of due consideration for her rank 
and dignity. 

On the arrival of the army at Coompsee, the 
fraud of the pretended Chen Busveia is understood 
to have been discovered, if indeed we are to suppose 
that Hyder at any time believed the tale ; but until 
the capture of the Banee he continued to treat the 
impostor with all the forms of distinguished external 
respect, not, however, concealing a smile at the jests 
of the soldiers, who amused themselves by saluting 
him with the title of Ghyboo Baja, or the !^ja of 
the resurrection ; a name which became the standing 
joke of the camp. 

beauty and wealth. (Miles : Hittory of Hydur Naik, pp. 128 
129.) “ A renon replete with every natural beauty.” (Lewis 
Rice : Mysore^ Miles in his history (VoL II, p. 279) tbjnks 
that probably Colonel Wilks’s estimate may be divided by three. 
However he says : " The sound judgment of Colonel' Wilks 
generally preserves him, much better than oriental gentlemen in 
general, from this strain of eastern hyperbole.’ 

* Honaver, — Honawar, in North Canara Dhtriot, Bombay 
Presidency, at the mouth of the Sharavati River below the Falls 
of Gersoppa. 

* Budr A Zeman Khan states that she capitulated on the 
condition of being reinstated in her sovereignty on her conversion 
tp Islam; that she acoordin^y went throngh the form of renouno- 
ing her oast by eating beef, and aftei this wanton degradation 
was sent to Mudgherry* I have no doubt of the main faots of 
the case, tot I conclude that my respectable informant most 
have forgotten some of its oironmstanoee. Hyder seldom adhered 
to the spirit of an inconvenient engagement: but he professed 
never to deviate from its letter, and the orade of Delphos was not 
mote skilfnl in framing an eqnivooal sentenoe. Bnt a conversion 
to Islam certainly was never blended with his political views, 
and must have been the spontaneons offer of a woman to whom 
disgrace was famUiar : the expectation may have been inferred, 
but it is probable that Hyder never made a promise on snob a 
condition. 
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Whatever may have been the oonditioua under- 
stood by the Banee, or the stipulations adjusted with 
Ghyboo Baja, it is certain that Hyder despatched to 
one common prison, on the fortified rock of Mud- 
gherry,* one hundred and eighty miles to the eastward, 
not only these two personages, but Nimbeia the 
Banee’s paramour, and Somasakur, her adopted son 
and sovereign. Their confinement was intended to 
be perpetual, and there they remained until liberated 
on the capture of the place by the Idahrattas in 1767. 

Hyder formed the design of intrusting to the 
civil servants of the former government the detailed 
administration of the affairs of Bednore, to which be 
gave a distinct minister ; and throughout the whole 
of his arrangements, affected to treat it as a separate 
kingdom : Seringapatam and its dependencies he on 
all occasions professed to consider as belonging to the 
Kerter (sovereign), or pageant Baja of Mysoor; 
Bednore, to which he gave the name of Hyder 
Nuggur,* he avowed to be his own. It is not in- 
tended to intimate that he ever seriously designed to 
alter the condition of that personage, but it is certain 
that he formed the deliberate determination of 
transferring to Hyder Nuggur.the seat of his general 
provernroent ; and of blen^ng Seringapatam, with all 
Its remembrances, among the general mass of his 
minor possessions. Hyder could never have intended 
to estamisb his capital, his family, and his treasures. 


* Mudgherry. — Maddagiri, a town in the north of Tamknr 
Distriot, Mysore. It has a bold fortified hill commanding the 
town. The summit ii nearly 4,000 feet above the sea level. 
Hyder added to .the fortifioatioos of the hill. In 1767 it was 
taken by the Mabrattas under Madbava Bao, who held it till 1774, 
when Tippu took the town. 

* It was a few days after ite capture that some person, 
speaking of its population, said, that it had been intended by the 
former dynasty to augment the houses to ninety thousand, the 
distinctive number which constitutes a nnggur. “ We will not 
mar the project," said Hyder, '* and it shall be named Hyder 
Nnggur.’’ 
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at a place of no military strength ; the determination, 
therefore, in itself, confirms a suspicion to which we 
have before adverted, of his deficiency in an import- 
ant branch of military judgment ; a deficiency which 
is the more remarkable in a mind distinguished in 
other respects by a degree of sagacity and penetration 
which has seldom been exceeded. He gave orders 
for the removal of his family, the erection of a 
splendid palace (which was never finished), the 
establishment of a mint, in which, for the first time, 
he struck coins* in his own name, and the prepara- 
tion of a dock-yard and naval arsenal on the western 
coast for the construction of ships of war; the latter 
under the direction of Lutf Ali Beg, a brave and 
excellent officer of cavalry, but eminently ignorant of 
every thing connected with his new duties of naval 
engineer and lord high admiral. 

The rains commenced in June' with their usual 
violence: few strangers escape their influence: and 
about the month of September the endemic disease 
had made such havoc on Hyder’s constitution, that 
he was no longer able to transact business in the 
public durbar. The servants of the former dynasty 
considering the opportunity to be favourable for the 
emancipation of their country, entered into an exten- 
sive conspiracy for the assassination of Hyder and the 
recovery of the capital. Some obscure suspicions 
were conveyed to him by a trusty servant; and he 
directed an investigation to be maidehy a commission 
.composed of some of his oldest, and, as he conceived, 
his most trusty civil officere; who happened to be all 
accomplices in the conspiracy. The report of this 
investigation was read to Hyder while reclining on 
his couch, and shivering in a paroxysm of ague; but, 
even in this state, his keen perception penetrated the 
veil which they had attempted to throw over the few 
facts which were known to him. He dissembled, 

* Hydery Psgodas, of the Mine value as the fonner cur- 


rency. 
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however, for the present, and detained the com* 
missioners in feigned consultation, until the hot fit 
was succeeded by a slight remission ; he then arose, 
and entering the durbar (or ball of bunness) re- 
examined the witnesses, and completely discovered 
the whole plot. He ordered the commissioners to be 
instantly hanged in his presence, in front of the hall 
of audience: the requisite arrests followed with 
rapidity, and before the close of the same day, up- 
wards of three hundred of the chief conspirators were 
hanging at the different public ways which issued 
from the city. This done, he retired to rest witli 
the same serenity as if he had only been discussing 
the ordinary business of the day, and arose on the 
following morning visibly recovered by the conse- 
quences of the unusual exertion to which he had been 
compelled. Bednore was thenceforward the most 
tranquil and obedient of all his possessions : but it was 
from this period that he began those improvements 
in the organization of his system of police which 
afterwards raised' it to such horrible perfection. 

As soon as the weather admitted, Fuzzul Oolla 
Khan* was detached about December, 1763, for the 
conquest of Soouda; a country of small extent, 
situated immediately to the north of Bednore Proper, 
and partaking of the same peculiarities of climate and 
produce. This conquest was achieved with the Same 
facility as that of Bednore, and replenished the 
coffers of Hyder with a corresponding proportion of 
treasure.* The Baja fled, after a feeble resistance, from 

* I consnlt tibe oonvenienoe of the EngUeh reader in oon- 
tinning this name instead of Hybut Jnng. 

* The Bajas of Sonda (Soonda), now a small yilli^e in Sirsi 
talnka, North Canara Distriot, were a branob of the Vijayanagar 
dynasty and settled at Sonda between 1670 and 1680. On the 
dastrootion of Sonda by Hyder All in 1764, the chief fled to 
Goa, where bis descendants still hold a position of honour. It is 
possible that both the Stmda cbuls and the Bajse of Vijsysnsflsr 
belonged to the great Bedar tribe of the' Kanaiese districts. If 
this hypothesis is true, writes Dr. Y. A. Smith, it would account 
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his more elevated possessionB to Taoodlighar, near 
Goa in lower Soonda; and in oonsequenoe of his 
distresses surrendered to the Portuguese the whole of 
his territory below the Ghauts^ in consideration of 
receiving from them a fixed stipend; an arrangement 
which has been continued with bis descendants to the 
present time. 

The French Nabob Beza Ali Khan, the son of 
ChundaSaheb, had escaped from Pondicher^ on ship* 
board during the siege which terminated in its capture 
in January, 1761 ; and after residing for some time in 
Ceylon for the purpose of watching the progress of 
afi^rs, landed in Ganara in November, 1763, and came 
to claim the protection of Hyder The talents of this 
officer appear to have deserved a greater degree of 
estimation than they had obtained from the French : 
be was received with distinction by 'Hyder, presented 
with a jageer of a lac of rupees, and, in the services 
in which he was afterwards employed, certainly 
acquitted himself with a very creditable degree of 
spirit and military skill. From the long intercourse 
of Beza Ali with the French, he was enabled to assist 
Hyder in the arrangements which were now under- 
taken for improvement of his army, and particularly 
in the discipline and interior economy of his regiments 
of infantry, now for the first time clothed in an uni- 
fmrm manner, and classed into AvvtU and Duum, first 
and second, or erenadiers and troops of the line : the 
first was in conformity to the suggestion of Beza Ali, 
a distinction not exclusively regulated by stature and 
physical strength, but by tried steadiness and courage, 
and was rewarded by a superior fixed pay. 


for the extreordinary list of the Vi}Syanagsr Kings recorded by 
oontemporary Portnguese traTelliere. See Onne’s HUtory, VoL I, 
pp. 314-S16. For a fall aoooant of the-Bedam, see Thurston : Coates 
and Trtifea of Southern India, 1909. Sewell (p. 13) soggeete that 
the Vijayanagar kings may have belonged to the Knmha tribe, 
who ate shepherds.'* (Edwaids : Chnnt Duf^i Hietoty of the 
Mahrattae. Yol. I, p. 146. note.) 

WH 
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He now lUso established a regnhtr.order in forms 
of procession* a new splendor in the e^nipitaents of his 
retinue, and a more dignified etiquette in the 
oeremonials of public audience. The conquest of 
Bednore, in short, seemed to form a new aera in the 
history of this extraordinary mam 

It will not have escaped the observation of the 
attentive reader, that the acquisition of Sera, which 
Hyder deemed it convenient to receive in the garh of 
a formal investiture from a Mohammedan lord, was, in 
point of fact, a conquest from the Mahrattas. Hyder 
was perfectly aware that this people would regard the 
fact alone; and that the fictitious part of the tran- 
saction would only give tiffenoe to the Soubadar of 
the Deokan, of whose supposed authority it was a 
direct usurpation. He accordingly despatched Apagee 
Bam as a vakeel to Hyderabad, charged with public 
gifts, and fortified with Souoar credit to an amount 
considerably exceeding the consideration paid to 
Basalut Jung. These means produced their usual 
effect at the court of the Soubadar, who was the more 
easily appeased from his incapacity, at the moment, 
to resent the affront. To Poona, Hyder sent for the 
same purpose, and provided in the same manner, 
Mhedi Ali Khan ; but here the injury was more 
direct and substantial. Madoo Bow, the third of 
those chiefs under the title of Peshwa who had 
usurped the regal authority frmn the descmidants of 
Sevajee, and had succeeded on the death of Balajee 
Bow in 1761, was little disposed to acquiesce in the 
conquest Of any part of his dominions; and it became 
necessary for Hyder to provide against an invasion, 
certainly more formidable, as well from the number 
and quality of the troops as from the tMents of their 
leader, than he had anticipated from his former 
contests with Mahratta armies. 

By the annexation of the dependencies of Sera, 
the frontiers of Hyder had been carried to the river 
Tombuddra, and by the conquest of Bednore and 
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SooDda they stretohed far to the north-west of that 
river. A slight inspection of the map will shew that 
the province of Savanoor* forms a deep indentation 
into the territory then possessed by Hyder; who 
formed the design of attaching to his interest not 
only the Patan Nabob of that province, but those of 
Kornool* and Onrpa, with a view to establish a sort 
of defensive cordon along the whole extent of his 
northern frontier, and acquire three corps of hardy 
Patan cavalry to serve with his armies. 

We have already had occasion to explain* the 
cause which had compelled the Nabob of Savanoor 
to bend to the interests of the Mahrattas, and the 
arguments of Hyder’s envoy had not succeeded in 
convincing him of their insufficiency : as soon, there- 
fore, as Fuzzul Oolla Khan had completed the service 
in Soonda, he was directed to enter savanoor, but to 
abstain from hostility while any prospect should 
remain of inducing the Nabob, by the joint power of 
terror and persuasion, to embrace the alliance of 
Hvder. Abdul Hekeem Kban, then Nabob, deter- 
mined to risk the consequences of a positive refusal; 
and Hyder moved to form a junction with his 


* The Ekavanor State now has an area of 70 square miles, and 
forms part of the Dharwar IMstriot, Bombay. It comprises the 
territory which was confirmed in tto Nawab's possession at the 
dose of the last Mabratta war. The founder of the State was a 
Pathan, Abdul Kauf Khan, who obtained a grant of a jagir from 
AnwkfigMih ia 1680. In 1730, the family, as deputies of the 
Nisam, received additional territory, which the Mahrattas seized 
in 1747. (I. G. Bom. 1909, VoL II, p. 601.) 

^ Kumool, originally formed part of the kin^om of Vijaya- 
nagar. It afterwards became a province of Bijapur, and^ later 
Anrangzeb gave it to a Pathan, Kiya Kban, for military 
gsrvioes. Salabat Jang acquired it in 1752, but restored it to 
Mnnwsz Khan of the Pathan family, and it was held by that 
family, at the time of Hyder. In 1800 the district was taken 
by the Knglish, who maintained the Nawab in KumooL In 
1838, for misconduct, the Nawab was deposed and the family 
pensioned. 

* See page 423. 
w H 


38 * 
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advanced troops, accompanied by tbe body of his 
urmy from Bednore. 

The actual situation of the Nabob of Savanoor 
had rendered it equally unnecessary and impracti- 
cable for him to maintain a large body of troops ; and 
be moved out with between three and four thousand 
horse, and a rabble of irregular foot, rather for the 
credit of not shutting himself up in the town without 
an effort, than with any rational expectation of 
success against the overwhelming force of Hyder. 
The foot were spread over the plain so as to make a 
demonstration of greater numbers, and the Patan 
horse were reserved in a compact body to take 
advantage of events. Hyder, holding these demon- 
strations in contempt, made a disposition which was 
intended to envelope the whole, and to out ofi their 
retreat. Abdul Hekeem charged the principal column 
when in the act of deploying, out through it with 
considerable slaughter, and with great coolness and 
judgment prepared to overset the infantry, already 
formed in line, by a charge on their flank. At this 
moment a reserve of artillery opened with effect on 
this close and compact body of cavalry, and produced 
a degree of confusion which compelled the Patans to 
disperse and retire. Hyder seized with promptitude 
this favourable moment for a charge with his own 
cavalry ; the fugitives were pursued to the very gates 
of the city, and a small remnant only of the infantry, 
who stripped and passed as peasants, escaped the 
sabre on the plain. The immediate oon^uenoe of 
this gallant but imprudent effort was the uncondi- 
tional submission of Abdul Hekeem to all the de- 
mands which Hyder had previonsly made, and to a 
farther military contribution of two lacs of rupees. 
Hoarding treasure is not among the propensities of a 
Patan, nor among the practices which escape the 
observation of a Mahratta; and as the Nabob had 
unfortunately little credit with the Sbucars, or money- 
lenders, he was obliged to make payment in shawls. 
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silks, musli&s, gold cloths, carpets, and other 
valuables, equal in Hyder’s forced estimation to the 
stipulated sum, but in actual value to four times 
the amount. 

This object being accomplished, the arrange- 
ments of Hyder's recently acquired kingdom recalled 
him to Bednore, and he left Fuzzul Oolla Khan with 
a considerable division of the army to establish and 
extend his conquests to the northward. This able 
officer was active and successful in the execution of 
his orders. The apprehension of attack from the 
south had never entered into the contemplation of 
the Mahrattas ; the places of strength were unpro- 
vided with the means of defence ; and the important 
fortress of Darwar, with a multitude of minor posts, 
fell into his hands almost without an effort. 

Madoo Kow^ was not inattentive to the course of 
the late transactions. During the two last years he 
had been engaged in active hostility against Nizam 
Ali Khan, who, in the early part of his administra- 
tion, exhibited a considerable degree of enterprize 
and military talent. In 1762, this chief had acquired 
by treaty the restitution of the fortress of Dow- 
lutabad, which had been wrested from him by the 
Mahrattas on a former occasion; and in a new cam- 
paign in 1763, he had carried his arms to the capital 
of the Mahratta dominions, and reduced the city of 
Poona to ashes. Another accommodation succeeded 
this event ; and Nizam Ali being now engaged in 
hostility against his brother Basalut Jung in the 
direction of Kumool, Madoo Row had leisure to 
attend to the operations of Hyder. The rapid and 
astonishing increase of the army and resources of his 
enemy rendered it necessary for the Peshwa to pro- 
vide with corresponding cara for the augmentation 
and equipment of his own force. During the delay 
which these preparations had occasioned, Fuzzul 

^ Madoo Bow . — ^Madha Bao, the second son of Balaji Baji 
Bao, succeeded his father as Peshwa in 1761. 
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Oolla Khan had extended Hyder’s northern frontier 
across the rivers Werda, Malpurba, and Gutpurba/ 
nearly to the banlu of the Kistna.* Gopaul Bow the 
Mahratta chief of Meritch,* immediately to the north- 
ward of that river, w'as furnished by Madoo Bow 
with a considerable reinforcement, and ordered to 
cross the Kistna and check the progress of the 
enemy until the main army should arrive. Gopaul 
Bow finding himself superior in numbersf to Fnzzul 
Oolla Khan, determined to give him battle, but was 
defeated with great loss in the month of April. 
Early in the ensuing month, the immense army of 
Madoo Bow crossed the Kistna; Fuzzul Oolla deli- 
berately retreated as he approached, and Hyder, 
recalling all his detachments, advanced towards Sava- 
noor, and took up a position near Bettehully. There, 
encamped on an eminence which overlooked an ex- 
te nsive plain in front, he was secured by the v icin ity 

' Werdat Malpurba, Gutpurha. — Varada, Malprabha and 
Ghatprabha rivers, all flowing west to east ; the first flows into 
the Tungabhadra south of Savanur, the second and third flow 
into the Kistna near Kaladgi in the Dharwar District of Bombay. 

* These rivers are fordable excepting from Juno to November. 

^ Merilch. — Miraj, a town east of Kolhapur, Bombay 
Presidency. It originally formed part of the Sangli State, which 
was granted as a jagir by Ifadbu I^, the Pesbwa, to Govind Bao 
Fatvardhan, a Bn^min. (I. G. Bom. 1909, Vol. II, p. 529.) 

1 1 have found it proper to distrust my manuscripts in 
statements of numbers more than in any other case. In no 
country, and in no ciroumstanoe, is it safe to trust to any state- 
ment of numbers that is not derived from actual returns. Even 
Sir Byre Goote, whose keen and experienced eye might be con- 
sidered a safe guide, and whose pure mind never harboured a 
thought of exaggeration, states the force of Hyder in the battle 
of Porto Novo, first July, 1781, to have been from one hundred 
and forty to one hundred and fifty thousand horse and irregular 
infantry, besides twenty-five battalions of regulars ; when it is 
certain that the whole did not exceed eighty thousand. ^ I wish 
to be understood that when 1 have not been able to satisfy my 
own mind regarding numbers, 1 prefer the sort of relature stote- 
ment adopted in the text ; which may generally be determined 
with great probability where an opportunity hae been obtained 
of examining the representations of both parties 
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of the woods in his rear, which i^orded a cover for 
his infantry against the very superior numbers of the 
enemy’s cavalry, from their commencement to the 
town of Bednore. On this ground he mustered 
twenty thousand horse, twenty thousand regular in- 
fantry, and twenty thousand irregular foot or peons 
chiefly armed with matchlocks, and a respectable 
train of artillery.* The force of Madoo Bow was 
reputed at sixty thousand cavalry, Mahratta, Baj- 
poot, and Mohammedan, the same description of 
individuals which composed that of Hyder, their 
quality as troops not materially different, and there- 
fore exceeding the same branch of Hyder’s army in 
the proportion of three to one; but, as estimated 
numWs are always exaggerated, although in differ- 
ent degrees, from thirty to forty thousand may be 
considered in this case as a nearer approach to the 
fact. The infantry and artilleiy of Madoo Bow were 
superior in number to that of Hyder in about the 
same degree as his cavalry : his regular infantry was 
composed of a better description of men, but in point 
of discipline was inferior. Of his irregulars a large 
proportion of the matchlookmen were Arabs, and 
superior to the same description of troops in the ser- 
vice of his opponent ; but the Mahratta pikemen were 
decidedly inferior to those of Chittledroog, who 
(though as yet reluctantly) served in the army of 
Hyder. 

The Mahrattas approached in their usual man- 
ner, covering the whole country with cavalry, and 
thereby concealing the movements of the rest of 
their army: the superiority was so decided as to 
enable them to invest Hyder in his camp and to 
intercept his supplies. His position however was 
purely defensive ; and the object of assuming it was 
frustrated by the simple determination of his enemy 

* I eannot state its munber or quality with oonfidenee ; hot 
at this time twenly-hve pieces was about the probable number of 
his field guns. 
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to decline attacking it. His whole force hrom its 
relative inferiority was necessarily oonoentrated, 
while Madoo Bow’s detachments were actively em- 
ployed abroad in recovering all that had been wrested 
from him by Hyder. That chief soon penetrated the 
design of the judieious plans which rendered useless 
all his dispositions; he determined to bring on a 
genera! action, and if possible still to lead the enemy 
by pursuit to attack him in his chosen position. 
With this view he confided the command of the 
camp to Fuzzul Oolla Khan, and moved out on the 
plain with a select corps of twenty thousand men. 
Uis manoeuvres, however, terminated in his becom- 
ing the dupe of his own design : being drawn to the 
distance of six or seven miles, the irregular swarms 
of horse assumed a more fixed distribution, and dis- 
covered to him the whole army of Madoo Row clos- 
ing upon him in every direction. The dispositions of 
Hyder for regaining his position were made with 
steadiness and skill ; he forced the corps which was 
posted to intercept his retreat, and retired, hard 
pressed for a time, towards Bettehully, expecting to 
terminate a hard fought day by drawing the enemy 
to the ground which he had chosen for action. 
Madoo Bow had too much penetration to be so 
deceived ; and Hyder, after sustaining a severe loss 
in the flow'er of his army, was foiled in all his objects. 
Distressed for supplies, he fell back the next day 
to Anawutty, where he had prepared an entrenched 
camp, and where the thick woods commence, which 
secured a communication with his supplies. To this 
position Madoo Bow did not decline to follow him, 
and a few days afterwards appeared to be moving 
columns in different directions to 'invest the camp. 
Hyder imagined that he perceived an opportunity of 
cutting off one of these columns. He moved out for 
this purpose with two thousand regular infantry, one 
thousand select horse, and four light guns ; he was 
again inveigled to advance too far, and completely 
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surrounded. Hyder and about fifty of his cavalry 
escaped by the fleetness of their horses ; the remain- 
der of the corps was completely destroyed. 

These operations were protracted beyond the 
middle of June. The south western clouds which 
had long been blackening in the distance, began to 
form along the crest of the hills that thick impene- 
trable gloom which it is necessary to have seen to be 
able to conceive ; and the torrents of the monsoon 
commencing in a few days after this affair, com- 
pelled Madoo Bow to retire to a situation less 
exposed to their violence. He cantoned his troops 
for the rains to the eastward of Savanoor. 

Long before the rains had abated on the hills, 
Madoo Bow passed considerable detachments over 
the river Toombuddra, and employed himself in 
reducing the whole of the eastern dependencies of 
Bednore, and the adjacent parts of Mysoor : while 
Hyder’s army, wretched, spiritless, and sickly, from 
the inevitable consequences of its situation, looked 
with apathy or aversion to the renewal of active 
operations. About the beginning of the year 1765, 
the weather began to admit an approach to the woods 
of Anawutty, and Madoo Bow opened the campaign 
with the employment of a numerous corps of 
pioneers, which he had organized and equipped dur- 
ing the rains. His object was to cut, in the first 
instance, a wide opening through the woods, to the 
southward of Hyder’s intrenched camp ; and progress- 
ively to form a line of oircumvallation, by felling 
the gigantic forests around it. Hyder, perceiving 
the inevitable destruction which aw'aited him if he 
should permit his communication with Bednore to 
be cut off, immediately abandoned his intrenchments 
and commenced his retreat. The close and vigorous 
pursuit of the enemy necessarily impeded the celerity 
of his movement^ and compelled him frequently to 
halt his whole force to sustain their attiCcks on his 
rear-guard. On the third day of these slow and 



retroerade movementSt grotud, oomparatively open, 
afforded to Madoo Bow the opportunity of moving a 
column between the army of Hyder and the point on 
which he was retreating, and thus forcing him to a 
general action. It is emitted by all who shared in 
the contest of this day, that although the disposi- 
tions of Hyder were respectable, the conduct of his 
troops was destitute of firmness and spirit ; and that 
the action terminated in a disorderly rout in which 
he lost in killed alone three thousand horse, and 
double that number of infantry; the shattered 
remains of his troops escaping in dismay to the 
depth of the woods. The despondency of the army 
was communicated to the garrisons ; the intermediate 
posts of Eekairee,^ Anantpoor, and Gompsee, made 
but a feeble resistance ; and Hyder, before the end 
of January, was reduced to occupy those lines 
surrounding Bednore which have been formerly 
described. In approaching this situation he be^n 
for the first time to reflect that the means by which 
he had himself achieved the conquest of this capital 
were also open to his enemies : that woods, although 
a protection to men individually animated in their 
defence, are equivalent to the concealment of night 
for troops who are not forward in the performance of 
their duty’*': and that he had made the worst possi- 
ble selection for the capital of an empire. Before he 
assumed this position his family was despatched by 
a route through the woods to Seringapatam, and 
detachments with treasure successively followed. In 

* Eekaiiw. — Ikkeri. a village about 17 milea Weat of Anaata- 
pur, which ia about 10 milea again west of Kumai, all vOlagea 
in Sbimoga Diatriet. Myaore. It waa. nntil 1640, the oaintal of 
the Keladi ehiefa, afterwarda removed to Bednnr. Tta walla 
were of great extent, forming three conoentrie eneloanrea. (Bice : 
Mysore.) ^ 

* Neither Hyder nor Tippoo, after thia period, ever attempt- 
ed to ooonp 4 a jungle (wo^), although many opportunitiea 
occurred when they might (if not difBdent of their troopa) have 
done ao with infinite advantagct 
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the mean time he bad made private advances for 
negotiation throngh the medium of Bagonaut Row,* 
the uncle of Madoo Bow, u'hich terminated in an 
adjustment of extreme moderation, considering the 
desperate circumstances in which Hyder was placed. 

1st. He engaged to restore all the districts and 
places which he had wrested from Morari Bow. 

2. To relinquish all claims on Abd-ul-Hekeeiii 
Khan, and the country of Savanoor. 

3. To pay thirty-two lacs of rupees, on receipt 
of which Madoo Bow engaged to retire, and did 
actually commence his march on the day after the 
payment was made, viz. about the end of February, 
1766.' 

Hyder’s occupation of Sera appears to have been 
tacitly admitted in this negotiation, and all discus- 
sions relative to the Poligars of Ghittledroog, Bai- 
droog, Harponelly, &o. seem to have been studiously 
avoided by both parties. Madoo Bow had other 
contributions to levy during the open season from 
February to June ; and by a proper understanding 
with these Poligars and with Morari Bow, he con- 
sidered the recovery of the posts wrested from the 
latter to furnish the certain means of regaining Sera, 
and the countries to the south-east of that capital, 
whenever he should find leisure to repeat his visit. 
While Hyder from an opposite consideration of the 


* Naroo Shenker was the person sent by Bagonaut Bow to 
Hyder for the final adjustment of the terms ; and among them 
were without question some secret articles which were the 
foundation of that good understanding which ever afterwards 
subsisted between Hyder and Bagonaut Bow. 

[Baghunath Bao, the uncle of Madhu Bao, bad joined Madhu 
Bao from Nasik after his army crossed the Varada river, and 
Madhu Bao entrusted him with the conduct and condusion 
of the treaty with Hyder. (Vide Grant Duff: History of the 
MfArattas. VoL 1. p. 645.)1 

' Grant Duff says that according to Mahratta M8S., the terms 
were fifteen lacs of tribute and the expenses of the war. (Grant 
Duff : History of the Mahrattas. Vol. I, p. 546, note.) 
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very same reasons determined to evade these retro- 
cessions altogether. 

During this unfavourable ' aspect of Hyder’s 
affairs to the west, the whole of his recent acquisi- 
tions to the east were in a flame of rebellion. His 
brother-in-law Meer Ali Beza (usually called Meer 
Saheb), was therefore sent with a respectable force 
to Sera, and directed, after the re-establishment of 
Hyder’s authority in that quarter, to co-operate with 
the corps at Bangalore, Deonhully, Ooscotta, and 
the two Balipoors ; which had for several months 
been compelled by a general insurrection of the 
military population of those countries to adopt a 
cautious and defensive plan of operation. These 
insurrections were quelled without material difficulty; 
and the Poligar of Little Balipoor being at length 
reduced to extremity from the want of supplies on 
the rock of Nundidroog, surrendered on one of those 
equivocal capitulations for personal honour and 
security, which are always interpreted according to 
the convenience of the conqueror. In the present 
instance the Poligar with his family was sent to 
Bangalore, and from thence to perpetual imprison- 
ment in the distant fort of Coilmootoor (Coimbe- 
tore). 

Another corps under Fuzzul Ooila Khan was in 
the mean while employed in restoring order and 
levying revenue and contributions farther to the 
south-east; for the unprosperous aspect of Hyder’s 
late situation had rendered necessary the presence of 
troops in every part of his dominions. These 
reverses appear however to have made but a tempo- 
rary impression on the mind of this extraordinary 
man. His enterprising spirit and restless activity 
seem on all occasions to have converted unfavourable 
events into lessons of future conquest ; and now 
impelled him to contemplate the condition of his 
southern possessions on the western coast, and of the 
contiguous province of Malabar. 
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The immemorial intercourse between Arabia* 
and Malabar had reciprocally induced many natives 
of each country to form temporary establishments 
for commercial speculation on the coasts of the other. 
The peculiar manners f of Malabar had produced an 
extensive intercourse between the females of that 
coast and their Arabian visitors ; and in process of 
time had formed a separate class in the community, 
which retained the religion of their Arabian pro- 
genitors, blended with many of the local customs 
of Malabar. The access of new visitors and settlers 
from Arabia continued to preserve their bias towards 
that country; and soon after the appearance of 
their national apostle, the w'hole of this class 
embraced the religion of Mohammed. Ali Baja, one 
of these Mapilla (a term of doubtful etymology | by 
which they are distinguished), h,ad in the progress 
of events obtained possession of the fort of Cana- 
nore§, with a small district on the coast, subject in 

''J * Arabia was formerly the emporium from which Europe 
was chiefly supplied with Indian commodities by a tedious 
coasting navigation. The accidental circumstance of a Bomau 
having been blown to sea from the Arabian coast and driven to 
Ceylon, in the ^rst century of the Christian sera, and the conse- 
quent discovery of the periodical winds, opened the first direct 
communication by sea between Egypt and India. See the 
interesting account of the discovery of Hippalus, in Dr. Vincent’s 
dissertation on the Periplus of the Erythrean sea. 

f The description of these manners will be more con- 
veniently postponed until we have occasion to relate the ' 
characteristic efforts and wmnoM of Tippoo Sultaun for their 
reformation. 

t Two MsJabar words, of which the name may be com- 
pounded, signifying " eons of their mother, ” would be the most 
probable etymology, if the difficulty of determining the father 
had been peculiar to these births in Malabar, f 

S It was a Portuguese fort and .settlement so early as 1502, 
and was taken by the Dutch in 1663.-— (Valantyn.) To enume- 
rate the incessant revolutions of that coast, from internal 
quarrels, from the wars of the Dutch, Portuguese, French, and 
English, and from invasions by the armies of Bednore, would 
lead too far from the direct object of this narrative, and I have 
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the loose manner of snob dependencies to the Baja 
of Colastri, or Chericul. Aiming at a greater degree 
of power and independence, he had sought the 
friendship of Hyder, as a power united at least by 
the ties of religion, when his frontier on the coast, 
by the conquest of Bednore and its dependencies, 
had approached within a short distance of Cananore.* 
By means of this person, Hyder obtained a com- 
petent knowledge of the state of the northern districts 
of Malabar, and was enabled to add considerably to 
the information regarding the southern portion of 
that country which he had derived from the expedi- 
tion of Mukhdoom Saheb in 1757. We have had 
occasion, in tracing the history of the landed pro- 
perty of Malabar, to notice'" the subdivision of that 
country into petty districts under the authority of 
chieftains comparatively independent, with sub- 
ordinate proprietors of land, generally of the military 
class ; and although the power and extent of these 
little clanships was subject to incessant revolution, 
the general aspect and condition of the country was 
at this period so nearly the same as to demand no 
fresh description. 

The greater part of the year 1766 was employed 


not attempted to tMce the rise and progress of this littld 
Mohammedan chief, -^who from an opulent trader became lord 
and merchant monopolist of Cananoor. 

* Cananore . — ^Town in Malabar Districti Ghirakkal Taluq, a 
populous seaport. At the close of the 17th century, Malabar was 
divided among several small chieftains, of whom Kblastiri or 
Ghirakkal in the north and the Zamorin in the south were the 
most conspicuous. In 1656 the Dutch conquered Gananore, which 
was afterwards sold to the Gananore family^ originally probably 
represented by a Mapilla merchant. The family still exists and 
draw pensions from the Government. The derivation of the 
word Mapilla is in doubt. Probably it is a compoQtid of the root 
ma, (Malayalam) and pilla (Malayalam), great child. Mapilla 
as used by the English always means the west coast Mahomedans, 
a mixed race of original Arabic fathers and native mothers. 
Their settlement in Malabar goes back to the ninth century A.D. 

* Pages 172 to 177. 
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by Hyder in repairing the disasters of the late cam- 
paign ; in restoring his authority in the rebellious 
provinces ; and in establishing such arrangements as 
should insure their future tranquillity. These objects 
being provided for, he left a corps of observation, 
consisting of three thousand horse, four thousand 
regular infantry, and ten thousand peons, at Buswa- 
patan,^ to the eastward of Bednore; and with the 
remainder of his disposable force descended into 
Canara about the beginning of the year 1766, with 
the avowed intention of achieving the conquest of 
Malabar. 

Passing southward by Mangalore, whither Ali 
Baja had come forward to meet him, he crossed at 
Nelisuram* the boundary of Malabar, and proceeded 
with the guidance and aid of Ali Baja to the direct 
objects of the expedition : his second in command, 
Ali Beza Khan, the son of Chunda Saheb, had the 
chief direction of the subsequent operations, and 
commenced them (of course under authority) by s 
general instruction to grant no quarter. 

The Nairs,* or military class of Malabar, are, 


* £tt«foapaton.— Basavapatna. The fort and town are in the 
Ghennagiri Taluq of the Shimoga District, about 55 miles north- 
east of Bednur. The place was taken by the Bijapur army under 
Bandulha Khan in 1636. It came under Sira when Dilaver 
Khan was Oovemor there. It afterwards changed hands several 
times. The Mahrattas held it for seven years and then Hyder 
took it. 

^ Nelituram. — Nileshvara, a village in Kasaragod Taluq, 
South Oanara District, Madras, 46 miles S.S.E. from Manga- 
lore. It lies on the bank of a river of the same name, which, 
rising in Goorg, flows in a south-westerly direction into the 
Arabian Sea. Small country craft can enter its mouth fora 
short distance. 

* “ The next wave of immigration (into Malabar) brought the 
Nayats, which is now the general name for the Shoodras 
(Sudras) of Malabar. It is commonly supposed that the word 
Nayar, Nayak, Naidoo, originally denoted the military as opposed 
to the agricultural division of the Dravidlan tribes. The Nayars 
of Malabar have always been essentially a martial pe<u>le, and, in 


1766. 
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perhaps, not exceeded by any nation on earth in a 
high spirit of independence and military honour ; but, 
like all persons stimulated by that spirit without the 
direction of discipline, their efforts are uncertain, 
capricious, and desultory. The military dress of the 
Nair is a pair of short drawers, and his peculiar 
weapon is an instrument with a thin but very broad 
blade, hooked towards the edge like a bill-hook, or 
gardener’s knife, and about the length of a Boman 
sword ; which the weapon of the chiefs often exactly 
resembles. This hooked instrument, the inseparable 
companion of the Nair whenever he quits his dwelling 
on business, for pleasure, or for war, has no scabbard, 
and is usually grasped by the right hand, as an orna- 
mental appendage in peace, and for destruction in war. 
When the Nair employs his musquet, or his. bow,’*^ 
the weapon which has been described is fixed in an 
instant by means of a catch in the waist-belt, with 

habits and oastoms, have bat slight affinity to the ordinary 
Tamuls, the Pillais and the Gowndens. Probably they bear a 
closer resemblance to the Teloogoo Beddies. They appear to have 
entered Malabar from the north. . . . The more prominent 
facts which can be noted regarding them are that they were 
serpent-worshippers, that they fSractised polyandry, that their 
land tenures in common with other cnstoms point to a. military 
organisation, and that their language was Dravidian.” (Madras 
Manual of AdminwtraXvm, p. 100.) The Nair cnstoms as . to 
marriage are singular, and point to a survival of polyandry. 
These customs give to the Nair women a considerable social 
influence. Most of them know bow to read and write. They 
cherish a most tenacious attachment to their native country and 
are rarely known to emigrate to other parts of India, though in 
recent years travelling has become mora common. This aversion 
from leaving their homes has prevented their martial instincts 
from being made use of in the army* They are . able in the 
management of business affairs. 

* The bow and i^w was the aneieni missile weapon of 
India, but has been successively replaced by the matoblooki. and 
more modem musquet; the latter, of -Eotopean- mannfaotate, 
was, at the period of Hydeir’s invadon, in general use on the ci^ast 
of Malabar, in consequence of the long established intercourse of 
strangers with the people of that coast. The supposition that the 



the flat part of the blade diagonally aorora his back ; 
and is disengaged as qniekly whenever he drops bis 
mnsquet in the woodi or slings it across bis shoulders 
for the i|urp<^ of rushing to close encounter with 
this terrible instrument. The army of Hyder had not 
before engaged so brave or so formidable an enemy : 
their oonbealed Are from the woods could neither be 
returned with effect, nor oould the troops of Hyder 
be prevailed on to enter the thickets, and act indivi- 
dually Bgaiast them. In every movement through 
the forests, with which the country abounds, ban^ 
of Nairs rushed by surprise upon the columns of 
march; and, after making dreadful havoc, were in 
a. moment again invisible. On one occasion they 
were so imprudent as to depart from their character- 
istic warfare, and openly defended the passage of one 
of those rivers with which the province is every where 
intersected to discharge the mountain torrents. 


use of gonpowder was known in India before its discovery in 
Enrope appears to me to be not sufficiently supported. Mr. 
j Halhed, in his preface to the Code of Gentpo Laws (page 57). ad- 
verts to a passage in Quintus Curtius, which mentions missile fire 
having been employ^ in the defence of a place attacked by 
Aleaander. 1 have not been successful in my search for this 
passage either in Quintus Curtius, or Arrian. Philostratus, lib. ii. 
ch. 14, introduces In a dialogue between king Pbraotes and 
Apolloneus Tyaneus, an account of the Oxydraoi : * Y>f which 
nation were the wise men who conversed with Alexander : ” “ they 
inhabit,” says Pbraotes, " the country between the Hyphasis and 
Ganges, which Alexander never penetrated, and would never have 
been able to conquer, for they fight with prodigious tempests 
and tbunderViolts, bsing themselves accounted sacred and 
beloved by the gods.” netoulea and Baocbus, it is added, 
were both repulsed by that pe(q>le( who allowed them to 
approach their fortress, and then beat them back with thunders 
apd fiery tempests. Arguments are also drawn from the names 
of the ancient instruments described in the Indian poems, agnee 
tuUt (the instrument of fire), Ac. If I have been rightly instruct- 
ed regarding the passages scattered, through the Bwnayan, which 
describe the action of these ijostrumeuts, they are entirely fabu- 
lous. The agneg osfsr, the fire of which cannot be extinguished, 
may, plausibly enough, be put for the Greek fire, but the brama 
WE 34 
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Hyder, by pa88iii|( a cplatnn of oavaliy at a bighor 
ford, and combining their charge on the flank of the 
Naira with a hravy diacbarge grape in fronts made 
a dreadful carnage among them. As he advanced 
to the sonthwaro he secured his communications by 
a serice of block bouses* ; and the Nairs, perceiving 
the object of these erections, impeded his progress by 
the defence of their own small posts. One of these, 
which my manuscripts name Tamelpelly, was sur- 
rounded by Hyder in the following manner : first, a 
line of rO^lar infantry, and guns with im abbatis} 
second, a line of peons ; third, of cavalry. This disposi- 
tion was made for the p^urpose of striking terror by 
not allowing a man to e^pe destruction. The Nairs 
defended themselves until they were tired of the 
confinement, and then leaping over the abbatis and 
cutting through^ the three lines with astonishing 
rapidity, they gain^ the woods before the enemy had 
reoover..d from their surprise. Sdoh was the charac- 
ter of the warfare in which Hyder was daily 

att«r, or asirum, m weapon formed by magical prooeee from a 
blade of grass, _ when once discbarged cannot cea s e motion nnkit 
it bas hit its ob)Mt> ^e bannnm \arrtn» in some of the spoken 
dialects at this time), is afoo the name for the modem Indian war- 
rocket; bub however various and fabplons, the twang of Bama’s bow 
always announces the flight of the bannum- The argnmentamonnts 
to this, that the effects of gunpowder may have been tbe foundation 
of these fables ; bnt to this are opposed tbe following oonaidflca- 
tions. !• No vestige of flre-arms, or of inatmments disohargsd 
by gunpowder, is to be foond in tbe Indian scnlpturas (to be seen 
in every part of India) which repr e s en t the war of tbe Bsmayan, 
or any other war the bow and arrow, the spear (ths Indian 
bnllnm and Latin pilnm) and sword, being the only weapons 
described. 2. The Persian and Thrtsr conquerors of later periods, 
and partiojularly Ohingees Khan, whose operstions are minntely 
detmled, make no mention of a eirenmstance whteh would neces- 
sarily have excited the greatest astonishment; and so far as 
I have been aUe to exunine tbe question, there is no direct 
evidence of the use of gunpowder in India, nntil a period long 
snbs e q u e n t to its introdnetion hr Europe. 

* Nfoek-kouss is a literal translation of the term whieh 
generally distingnished these posts, vis. Leoluryeota> 
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engaged; and in this manner oontinning his progress 
through the territory of the five northern chiefs, he 
approached Caliont. Maan Vioran Baj, the Samoree 
(Zamorin)*, perceiving that resistance would be ulti- 
mately unavailing, and having heard of the peculiar 
favour which the Poligar of Baidroog had secured 
by an early submission, opened a negotiation, and 
proposed, if a safe conduct should be assured to him, 
to pay his respects to Hyder for the purpose of 
adjusting the terms of submission. This proposal 
being acceded to, the Baja proceeded to camp, where 
he was received by Hyder on the 11th of April 1766, 
with marks of particular distinction, and presented 
with valuable jewels. The terms i^justed at this 
interview were the confirmation of the Baja in his 
actual possessions as the tributary of Hyder, on his 
payment of four lacs of Venetian sequins* as a military 
contribution. This arrangement being made, the 
army moved forward towards Calicut,* accompanied 
by the Baja; but at the veiy moment that Hyder 

* Zamorin, prbbaUy from Sanskrit $amudri, relating to the 
sea. A titular ehief of Oaliont, descendant of a family, which 
once ruled over the** territories in Booth Malabar. In 1498, 
Vasco de Qama arrived at Galicnt and was hospitably received by 
the Zamorin. The Zamorin has retained his title, but is now a 
stipendiary of the Orown. 

* These were the gold Meeehins of Venice. {Hobson Jobson, 
p. 193.) This work gives a quotation (1:767) making the 
*^ebequin ’ equal to five Arcot rupees. Lockyen {Tradoof India, 
1711, p. 280) says that at Oalicut, one rupee is four fanhams, 
2 tare, and 1 cheqneen, Ibraim, or Moggerbee is IS fanhams, 
2 tare. The tare*l^ fanham. This makes the sequin not 
much more than 3 rupees at that time. Milbum {Oriental 
Conmeree, 1813. YoL I, p. 322) says, that at Tellicbery, * Vene- 
tians * pass at 6 rupees cmI). 

* ColietU.— The he sdq u ar ters of the Collector of Malabar, 
a large town and sea port 330 miles W.8.W. of Madras. 
The Wngliah factory was estaUished here in 1616 by permis- 
sion of tiM Zamorin. It was expelled by the Dutch in 1664, 
but re-establisbed in 1668. It was captw^ by Hyder in 1766. 
The old Portuguese quarter of the tovm is still standing, and 
a Roman Catholic church built by the Zamorin and . presented 

WH 34* 
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was receiving him with the hononrs which have been 
stated, a column was in motion bj a cirouitous route 
to seize the post of Calicut : the garrison reasonably 
concluding from this movement that the Baja was a 
prisoner, considered defence to be unavailing, and 
evacuated the place on the same night. Hyder had 
adopted this precaution from his experience of the 
deception practised by this Raja regarding the mili- 
tary contrihution of 1767 ; and the Baja apprehended 
from this virtual infraction of the present agreement, 
measures of farther circumvention on the part of 
Hyder. After the expiration of a few days, Hyder 
intimated his expectation of receiving the stipulated 
contribution : and the Baja consulted with his 
ministers regarding the proper measures for its reali- 
zation. But whether from inability, or design, they 
appeared to make but little progress in its collection. 
As the monsoon was not distant, Hyder, suspecting 
deception, placed both the Baja and his ministers 
under restraint ; and applied to the latter the custom- 
ary Indian methods of extorting treasure. The Baja, 
apprized of the cruelties and indignities offered to bis 
ministers, determined to anticipate the possibility of 
a similar disgrace to himself ; and having barricadoed 
the doors of the house in which he was confined, set 
fire to it in several places, and was consumed in the 
ruins in spite of all the exertions made by Hyder’s 
command to extinguish the flames.* In the remem- 
brance after a li^»e of years of so extraordinary a 

to the PoiiusaeBe in 1626. There is a small Ttenoli settlement 
in the town which dates ftom 1722. 

"* The credibility of this cixcnmstance is strengthened by a 
variety of instanm of similar desperation on the part of other 
military classes of the Hindoos. The well known csm of Banga 
Bao of Bobilee, related by Mr. Orme, and the more recent occur- 
renee at the capture of Giawilghnr, are prominent' examples ; and 
occnrred where the assailants were commanded in the former 
case by a French oflBoer, and in the latter by an IhigUsh general, 
both as eminently distinguished by their homanity as by the 
most briUiant military talents. 
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scene as that which has been related, and even in the 
confusion of such a moment, a spectator may 
have misconceived what he saw ; but I have 
been assured by more than one eye-witness, that 
several of the raja’s personal attendants who were 
accidentally excluded when he closed the door, 
afterwards threw themselves into the flames, and 
perished with their master. 

Even a scene of this nature was not calculated 
to operate on. the impenetrable nerves of Ryder: the 
tortures of the ministers were contimied without the 
least intermission, but the treasure which they at 
length produced fell far short of the stipulated sum. 

While Ryder was occupied in these plans of 
exaction, the military arrangements for securing the 
conquest were also pursued with vigour: the fort of 
Calicut was enlai^^ and improved; additional posts 
were erected in different parts of the country, and 
stored with ammunition and provisions for their 
ample garrisons. A disposable column of throe 
thousand regular infantry, aided by his newly acquired 
adherentsi the Mapillas, was stationed at Calicut, 
and the civil government of the province was oom> 
mitted to an experienced officer of revenue named 
Madana. At the expiration of about a month 
employed in these arrangements after the death of 
the Baja, Ryder moved towards Coimbetoor, but was 
overtaken by the monsoon on bis fourth day’s 
march : he received however, in bis progress, the 
submission and tribute of the Bajas of Cochin^ and 

[The ooeaneDoe st BoU^i was in 1768, when it wa* at* 
taoked by the French under Bneey. (Orme’e HitUry, Book YIII, 
p. 267.) Oawilgarh in Berar was taken in Deoembw, 1803.] 

* Coek^’— ^e Bajas .of Ooohin Slahn to hold hereditary 
rights from Oherma Pennal, who governed the whole of the west 
eoest of Madras as Yioeroy of the Cb<da Bings. They are Nairs 
by easts. In 1769, the Cochin State was attacked by the 
Zajnorin of Oaliont; the Baja of Travanoore came to his aid and 
drove out the enemjr, and, in retnm for the help given, some 
portion of territory was ceded to Travanoore. The State is a 
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Palghaut* ; and, after a difficult and dreary inarch, in 
which a heavy Ices of hor^ and cattle was snstaiiied, 
he passed through the woods of Animally,' and distri- 
buted his army for refreshment and forage in the 
temperate and fertile province of Goimbetoor. 

The civil governor to whom Hyder had entrusted 
the fiscal arrangements of Malabar, viewed its 
resources through the medium of the practices of 
exaction in which he had been educated; but was too 
little versed in the study of human nature to consider 
the habits and prejuffioes of a conquered people 
among the elements of his system of revenue. A 
quiet acquiescence in foreign subjugation was not to 
be expected under any circumstances from the natives 
of Malabar, but the imprudent measures of Madana 
precipitated their rebellion : and three months had 
not elapsed after Hyder’s arrival in Goimbetoor, before 
intelligence was received that the Naira had risen in 
all quarters; and attacked the block houses, whioh 
the swelling of the rivers had out off from ail re^ 
inforcement, either from each other, or from the 
moveable force at Galiout. Hyder collected his army 
without delay, and when the violence of the rains 


flourishing one, and 1,361 square miles in extent, containing yery 
valuable forests in the bills and on the coast a luxuriant growth 
of coooanut palms and rice. It has been weUgovemed for many 
years past, by B^jas who have been loyal chiefs. Almost a 
quarter of the population ate Obristians. 

* Palghaut- — ^Palgbat, a valley which breaks the line of the 
Western Qbats in the south of the Malabar District. The highest 
point in the valley is about 600 feet above sea level, and the 
valley is about 26 miles broad in its narrowest part near the town 
of Paigbat. The Baja was one of those who, with the Zamotin 
and the Baja of Cochin, ruled over Malabar ftom early times. It 
was absorb^ by Hyder and the Baja was not reinstated. The 
family are no longer recognised. 

*AnimaUy.— Anaimalu. The Anaimalai hills lie on the south- 
western frontier of Ooimbatore District. Th^ are covered with 
dense forests, now oleated in parts for the cultivation of tea and 
rubber. Hyder matehed at the foot and came into the district 
near Pollacbi about 26 miles south of the town of Coimbatore. 
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began to abate, moved with a light equipment of 
eight days’ provisions by forced marches to Munjera.* 
Hence, as a central station, he sent detachments in 
various directions. The troops now acted apon 
better information, and surprised and slew the 
insulate bodies of Nairs, whose insurrection had 
been made without any head to direct or arrange a 
general combination of their efforts. The prisoners 
taken in the first attacks were either beheaded or 
hanged; but as their numbers increased, Hyder 
conceived the plan of sparing them for the use of his 
former territories. This cure for rebellion in one 
province, and for defective population in another, of 
which such numerous examples occur in the Jewish 
history, was not successfully practised by Hyder. In 
a forcible emigration of a multitude of human beings, 
it would be inconsistent with the barbarous nature 
of the design that the arrangements for the subsist- 
ence of the captives should be made with scrupulous 
care : the diseases to which all Indians, and parti- 
cularly the natives of Malabar, are subject on a 
sudden change of climate, were super-added to hunger 
and mental misery; and of fifteen thousand who 
were removed, it is supposed that two hundred did not 
survive the experiment.* 

* Munjera, — MaDjeri, the headquarters of the Emad'Taluq, 
Malabar, abqut 6 miles north-east of Malapuram. The latter 
place is the headquarters of the special pdice tone and of a 
detachment of an European regiment, kept here to preserve 
prace in the district. In the recent Moplah disturbances this 
area was the centre of severe fighting, when a very large force of 
Indian and European troops were necessary to restore order. 

* We shall have occasion hereafter to describe more exten- 
sive experiments of this nature, followed by results as horrible. 

[Close attachment to their homes is a very strong character- 
istic of the people of Malabar, both Nairs and Mapillas. The 
attempt made some years ago to form a regiment of Mapillas 
failed, chiefly bbbanse it was found that the dry hot sun of the 
hot weather in the north of India, affected the men, accustomed 
as they had been to living under dense shade in their own country, 
while they also suffered much from nostalgia.] 
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After this example Hyder proclaimed an Amnesty 
to such of the remaining inhabitants as . should 
immediately submit to the ootiqtieror: considerable 
numbers of those who had taiken s^uge in the woods 
returned to their habitations, and a deceitful calm 
succeeded the terrors of l^e late agitation. Hyder 
supposed that he had established an effectual and 
permanent tranquillity, and returned to Coimbetoor. 
On his route he gave orders for the breotion of the 
present fort of Falj^ut ^alioacheny):,*^ a position 
judiciously selected as an advanced post and dei^tj 
and for securing at all times an easy communication 
between the new conquests in Mhlabaf and his fixed 
resources in the province of Coimbetoor, from the 
capital of which it was distant only thirty miles. 

A body of four thousand cavalry, which his 
emissaries had been sent to engage in the territories 
of the Mahratta state of Najf^r, were reviewed at 
Coimbetoor, and seemed to arrive at a proper season 
to oppose a more formidable confederacy thw Hyder 
had ever sustained. Madoo Bow bad issued from 
Poona ; Nizam Alee, aided by an English corps, was 
approaching from Hyderabad*; and all were confeder- 
ated, according to report, for purposes hostile to 
Mysoor. The approach of these powers, was certain; 
but the nature of their concert or ultimate designs 
was not accurately known to Hyder. In every event 
it was necessary to proceed without delay to Seriifga- 
patam for the purpose of making the most vigorous 

* The fort at Paigbat standa about two miles north of the 
town of Paigbat. The fort is now used as the offloe of the 
Tasildar, the looid.revedne offioiaL Being the key to Travan- 
core and Malabar from the eastt it was formerly of considerable 
strategio importance. 

* By the treaty of the 13th November 1766i the Madras Gov? 
emment bad agreed to pay ah annual tent of eight lakhs of rnpses 
for the Giroars, to leave Basalat Jang iU possession of Ghintnv for 
the term of his life, and to afford aid to the Nizam in the 
settlement of bis own affairs. This condition led to the war with 
Hyder Ali. 
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praparatioDB. fie arrivefl at the capital about the 
commencement of the yeiur 176T; and while the 1767. 
military preparations were in progress, a civil 
anrangement, which now had sunk into a veiy 
subordinate degree of importance, also engaged his 
attention 

In April, 1766, the pageant Baja Chick Eishen 
Raj Wadeyar died ; and Byder, while occupied in 
Malabar, had sent orders, with all the indifference 
attached to an affair of ordinary routine, to go through 
the usual formalities of establishing as his successor 
his eldest son Nunjeraj Wadeyar^ a young man then 
about eightemr years of age. fiyder, on his arrival at 
the capital, went through the ceremonial, from which 
habit and pubiio opinion had not yet exempted him, 
of paying his public respects as a subject to his 
sovereign: he had, however, discovered that the 
youth since his mock elevation had betra 3 'ed some 
of tbose feelings of human nature which the habi- 
tual degradation of a splendid imprisonment had 
not absolutely extinguish^; and these feelings fiyder 
deemed it necessary to crush before they should 
gather strength. It will be recollected, that districts 
to the aimuai amount of three lacs of pagodas had 
been allotted for the personal maintenance of the 
Raja ; these were now resumed, and the palace was 
plundered of all the cash and valuables which had 
been saved from that income^ with the single excep- 
tion of the ornaments which the woihen hM 
actually on their persons at the time that fiyder’s 
myrmidons entered to execute his orders. A new 
and reduced arrangement of the household was 
enforced, whioh left none but fiyder^ spies within 
the palace gates; and these precautions for internal 
security were adjusted without any interruption to 
the singular defensive measures against external 
attack, whioh we shall have occauon to describe, or to 
the most active preparations for an efficient military 
equipment. 
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The eventful war which commenced in 1767 and 
terminated in 1769, involved the interests and exer- 
cised the arms of all tha principal powers of the 
south of India : and a clear and connected explanation 
of its causes shall be attempted in the succeeding 
chapter. The history of the British policy in India 
is not the direct object of the present work; but its 
intimate connection with the affairs of >iysoor may 
render it necessary to premise, that the treaty of 
Paris, which terminated the war between France and 
England on the 10th of February, 1763, acknowledged 
SalaJtui Jung a» lawful Soubah of the Deckan^ at a 
time when that office had, for upwards of a year and 
a half, been publicly and formally assumed by hiS 
brother: for Nizam Alee,* who murdered Salabut 
Jung in September, 1763, had imprisoned him, and 
ascended the Musnud on the 18th of July, 1761. By 
the same articlef of the treaty of Paris, Mohammed 
Aii was acknowledged by the two powers a» the lawful 
Nabob of the Carnatic; and the competition of 
English and French Nabobs having thus ceased, we 
shall henceforth distinguish Mohammed Ali by this 
his acknowledged designation. 

The literal import of-'this title; namely, “ the 
lawful deputy of a superior not named, in the govern- 
ment of a country mfsoalled and undefined,” is onlj 
noticed for the purpose of illustrating the revolution 
of words and things, to which we have formerly 
adverted. The political meaning of the title must be 
sought in the intention of the contracting parties, 
who profess these acknowledgments to be made in 
order to preserve future peace on the coast of Coro- 
mandel and Orixa. Without stopping at present to 
enquire whether the acknowledgment of Mohammed 
Ali ought to be interpreted simply as a renunoia- 

* There was ao affectation of ruling in the name of big 
brother. In ,his letters to Madras, Nizam Alee announces that 
the king of Delhi had displaced Salabut Jung for misconduct. 

t Eleventh Article. 
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tion of future support to other candidates, or, in the 
construction afterwards assumed, as a direct recogni- 
tion of sovereign authority; it would seem to he 
unquestionable that a measure apparently intended to 
compose the agitations in which this Nabob was 
concerned, tended only to stimulate an ambition too 
large for his talents, a corruption too prodigal for his 
means, and a combination of foreign and domestic 
intrigue, tending to objects of which he had probably 
never formed a distinct conception, profitable alone to 
the instruments employed, and to himself productive 
of nothing but misfortune. 

Whether the peace of 1763, which delivered the 
English Company from serious impediments to the 
prosecution of their commercial concerns, left them 
also free to abstain from views of political aggrandize- 
ment, is a question which applies with the same force 
to every subsequent period of the British history in 
India, as to the short and important interval from 
1763 to 1765, which placed the revenues of Bengal at 
the uncontrolled disposal of the English Company. 
To generalize and resolve this difficult and important 
question is, in effect-, to determine whether human 
affairs can be rendered stationary by human wisdom. 

The wisdom and virtue of political moderation, 
and the inexpediency and injustice of aggressive wars, 
arc among those propositions familiarly denominated 
truisms^ which more frequently pass through the ear 
than the understanding, and extend themselves over 
so large a surface as scarcely to be any where dis- 
tinctly tangible. Nature has erected no visible 
boundaries to mark the proper extent of political 
power; and moderation, that .word of amiable sound, 
which changes its meaning in the concerns of private 
life at every step from one hundred to one hundred 
thousand, is as perfect a Proteus in the political 
vocabulary : while in the very act of applying its ever 
varying form, ambition will not fail to whisper, that 
the fundamental principles and proportions which 
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regalate a smaller scale remairi precisel}' the same in 
the construction of a larger^ We can scarcely con- 
ceive that the great and enlightened statesman who 
directed the affairs of Bengal in 1765, and seized with 
his charMteristic penetration and promptitude the 
combination of circumstances, which, without previ- 
ous design, led to an aggrandisement of unexampled 
rapidity and extent, intended to arraign the past by 
condemning its application to the future ; nor can we 
in justice to his memory suppose, that in retiring 
from the scene of his past glory, and deprecating an 
extension of the British dominions, be contemplated 
any other than the existing condition of his own and 
the surrounding states, or meant to inculcate the 
exp^iency of the same measures under every possible 
variation of circumstances. To determine the 
evanescent line which separates moderation from 
ambition Would seem to be a problem beyond the 
reach of general rules, and to require a consideration 
of the facts of each individual case, for its solution. 
The lights to guide our opinion on a question which 
appears simple to those only who confine their 
examination to its surface, must therefore be derived 
from a close attention to the progress of events. 
Without presuming to instruct the reader, the means 
of forming or revising his own judgment will be found 
in the series of more tardy steps which, from the year 
1766 to 1799, tended with considerable fluctuation to 
a similar ag^andisement of the English power in the 
south of India. The principal events of these thirty- 
four years belong to the direct scope of our future 
narrative; and if precarious health should admit, and 
public opinion should not discourage the design, an 
attempt shall be made to relate them with fidelity. 



CHAPTER Xni. 


Consequences of the diplomatic error in the treaty of 
Paris— of deriving rights from the extinct autho- 
rity of the Mogul— General Calliaud’s treaty with 
Nizam Ali— vague, and at variance tvith the views 
of Lord Clive — Complex views of the parties in the 
war which ensued — Hyder^splan offence by the 
delation of his own country — discussed — De- 
scnpticht^Of reservoirs peculiar to the south of 
India — Mahrattas not arrested — capture Sera— 
Defection of Meer Saheb—Hyder attempts nego- 
tiation — Amusing specimen of Indian diplomacy 
— succeeds in purchasing the retreat of the Mah- 
rattas — General Smith and Nizam Ali advance to 
co-operale with the Mahrattas against Hyder— 
find themselves over-reached and riddled— con- 
tinue to advance — Nizam AWs secret negotiations 
with Hyder— Open mockery of the English- 
General Smith retires towards his own frontier— 
Hyder relieves himself from the domestic danger 
of the intrigues of Nunferaj — Singular generosity 
of Nizam Ali before uniting with Hyder against 
the English — Hostile operations of the English in 
Baramohdl' — Capture of numerous places of little 
importance. 

B y the treaty of peace between France and England 
concluded at Paris on the 10th of Febrna^i 
1763, the former had renounced all pretensions to its 
acquisitions on the coast ot Coromandel and Orixa ; 
and each agreed to restore what bad been conquered 
from the other. Salabut Jung, who had long been 
deposed by his younger brother, was, by the singular 
diplomatic error already noticed, acknowledged to be 
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the laipful Sooba (Soobftd&r) of Deoan ; and Mahom* 
med Ali, who had supplanted his elder brother in such 
rights as either of them possessed, was reoognized as 
the lawful nabob of Gamatio. Two European nations 
had thus assumed to themselves the 'right of confer- 
ring the ofScial appointments, and determining the 
interior arrangements of the Mogul* empire ; and 
Mabommed Ali who, as a servant of that state, obuld 
not, by any extravagance of assumption, claim, a 
higher rank than that of deputy’s deputy, began very 
prudently to rest his pretensions td a non-descript 
authority, on the legality very imprudently reoognized 
by two powers far more competent to decide a ques- 
tionable claim. In the eager anticipation of boundless 
dominion, the limits of this newly-created sovereignty, 
became too narrow for his growing fortunes. The 
SonbadAree of Decan, including the whole South, 
was the lowest but the most immediate obj^t of his 
grasp. The projects concerted for its attainknent were 
more open and undisguised than was consistent with 
the practical and sober prosecution of less difficult 
achievements, and the inflated ambition of this poli- 
tical pretender was nourished and incited by the still 
more absurd and corrupt counsels of his European 
advisers.* 

* The relations of the English to Mahammad Ali Khan during 
the war with the French bad been such as to lead bint to sup* 
pose that he was mors important to them than was the ease. 
Af^ the battle of Plassey in 1767, in refdy to a letter from 
Clive informing him of bis victory, the Nawab wrote : " By the 
Favour of God and your Bravery 1 hope to 'get P ossess i on of 
Bengal.” (M. Sun. Vol. X, 6th September 1767, quoted in Love’s 
VeatigmofOld Madrat, VoL II, p. 481.) He was always in finan- 
cial difficulties, and in 1868, the Government of Madras proposed 
that be should come to Madras and make over his districts to the 
Company, a proposal be absolutely refused. He, however, came 
to live in Madras in December 18M. In 1763, the Nawab was 
induced to assign extensive districts round Ccnjeveram as a gift 
to the Company, in return for their assistance to him, and while 
his financiM difficulties were becoming heavier, by the treaty of 
Paris in the same year, be was recognised as an independent 
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In the month of July 1765, MAphns Khan, whose 
pretensions had yielded of necessity to the better 
fortunes of his younger brother, had professed, in the 
ordinary practice of those Asiatics whom the world 
has not favoured, to renounce the world ; and had 
taken leave of Mahommed Ali, with the declared 
intention of ptoce^ng on a pilgrimage to the temple 
of Mecca, as the first and most meritorious step in a 
life of austere devotion. The route of the pilgrim to 
his port of embarkation at Mangalore, led him near 
to toe camp of Hyder Ali then engaged in the conquest 
of Malabar ; and these vows, whether the ofbpring 
of disordered fanc^, or affected sanctity, quickly yield- 
ed to the worldly tenmtations of a jageer, and a public 
employment, which Hyder offered to his acceptance. 
The developement of the eztravammt plans of Mahom- 
med Ali, suggested to Hyder the project of employ- 
ing the elder brother of his own rival, as the fittest 
instrument to concert with Nizam Ali the means of 
mutual security and joint retaliation ; and Mkphuz 
Khftn was accordingly dispatched to Decan as the 
agent of Hyder, and the advocate of his own cause. 

Lord Clive on receiving from the Mogul the 
dewannee of Bengal in 1765, had solicited and pro- 
cured at the same time royal grants, conferring on the 
English East India company, the possession of the 
northern sircars,* and in dupatching them to Madras, 


prinoe, and in 1760, the Mogul oonfenred on him the title of 
WdUtdh, He was styM " Esoellenoy *' and beeame an objeot 
of attention, not only from the Local Government, but from 
the Directors and the King. Meanwhile the Nawab was in a 
reckless manner invblvii^ himself , in debt, to an extent which 
made any possibility of' repayment out of the question. He 
borrowed in all directions, and among his creditors were servanto 
of the Company, including the Governor and Members of Council. 
All these matters eventually beeame the subject of investiga- 
tion by Parliament, when Burke made bis speech on the Nabob 
of Aroot’s debts, February 28tb, 1785. 

1 " The expression ‘ the Circus ’ was first used by the French 
in the time of Bossy for the Nisam's government of the country 
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had enjoined the neoeseitv o| immediate oooupation, 
which had accordingly bMn in a great degree* effect'’ 
ed in 1766. But after thus seizing, under the direct 
authority of the Mo^li this extensive territory as an 
independent possession, it was deemed wise by the 
government of Madras, to send an embassy to Nizam 
Ali, which negotiated a treaty, submitting to hold it 
as a fi'ee gift^ and tributary ^pendency from this 
avowM inferior and equivocal deputy, to whose 
exclusion it had been conferred, and in despiteof whom 
it had been seized. It is not here intended to discuss 
the suggestions which have been mixed with our earlier 
investigations,t r^^arding the moral or political force 
of either the authority or the act which has now been 
described ; but to mark in all these transactions, the 
vicious preference for ostensible, depeiidence, and the 

from a little eouth of the Eistna to Orisaa. The drOars of Ohiea* 
oole. now VizagSpatun Dtatiriet, Eajamnndry and Ellore now in 
Oodavery Dialmot, and Gondapeily now in Eiatna SSatriat, 
were the aobjeet of a grant from the great Ho^d obtained 
by Olive in 1766, confirmed by the treaty with the Nizam in 
1766. . . . ^he tract lay abMt between lat. 16*40 to 20* 17^ 
long. 79* 12' to 66* 20'." (Madra$ titufnal <4 Athlinittraiion. 
Vol. III.) 

* The exoeptuma were Oicaoole and Onntoor. 

L"In October 1766, the Oonncil at Madraa adviaed the 
Directors that Lord Oliva bad, at the instance of Mr. Palk, the 
President at Fort St. George, obtained snnnnds from the Moghul 
for all the five Northern Oircars and a confirmation of the jagbeer 
^nted by the Nawab to the Oompany near Madras. It was 
lodged pmdent to defer taking iminediate possession of the 
Oircars, as the Oonncil were not aware how ikt they might be 
required to send aid in troope to Bengal. The revenue for the 
next year had been anticipate by Hooeein Ally, to enable him 
to make good his payments to the Nixam and support his troops 
in that part of the country. The sunnUds were, howa^vWr, pub- 
lished at Masnlipatam, and received there wKh general satiafacr 
Non. A military force was sent, under €leneral Oalliaud, to 
snp^rt the authority of the.gruitiMa, and the fort of Oondapilly, 
Wbipb in a great measure seonxed the pasi into the Obeats, end 
resisted his entrance, was carried by assault." (JHUdnu Mimual 
of Admmiitration. Vol. I, p. 180 note;) 

t Pp. 986-r6 and pp. 29^1; ' 
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unprofitable and degrading tendency of political 
simulation.^ 

Although an anticipation of subsequent events, 

^ The treaty with Nizam Ali of the 13th November, 1766» is 
discussed in Grant DuflF's Hisiory of the MahraUae, VoU I. p. 663. 
He remarks that the Court of Directors were anxious to 
attain two objects which they deemed of vital importance to their 
security.’* The first had to do with the government of Bombay, 
the second was the occupation by the English of the Northern 
Gircars. Of these, Guntoor was appropriated as the jagir of 
Basalut Jung, while the Nizam, who had offered to farm out the 
remaining four to Mohammed Ali, as Nawah of Arcot, it was 
hoped, might allow the English to occupy them on the same terms. 
Although the Madras Government offer^ six times more than the 
Nizam had ever received for them, he refused to accept their 
proposal. In consequence. Lord Clive obtained the direct grant of 
them from the Moghul Emperor. The Madras Government then 
occupied Bajamundry by force# upon which the Nizam, treating as 
mockery all assurances from the Government of Madras, incited 
Hyder Ali to invade the Carnatic. The Madras Government 
then tried to form an alliance with Hyder, who refused to receive 
the envoy sent to conduct negotiations. Lord Clive then recom- 
mended a connection with the Nizam« and the Hyderabad treaty 
followed. Sir Bobert Falk, the Governor of Madras from 1763 
to 1767, conducted these negotiations. His account of them is 
fliven in a letter written in ^gland after his retirement in 1767. 
(Report on the Path Manueertpte, p. 60.) He describes his 
attempts, first to set on foot negotiations with Hyder, through Mr. 
Bouebier, a Member of the Council, whom Hyder refused to see, 
then his attempt to negotiate with the Nizam, through Mubam- 
med Ali, which was equally unsuccessful, and last his despatch of 
General Calliaud : Accoidingly General Caillaud went and con- 
cluded the treaty which gave os quiet possession of the circars# 
and what we judged of equal consequence, an easy method of 
putting an end to the views of Hyder Aly on the Carnateck, 
without making ourselves principals, by obliging him to pay his 
long arrears of tribute to Nizam Aly, to confine himself within 
the bounds of the antient kingdom of Misore and to leave the 
Nabob in possession of the passes, which it was our intention, as 
well as the Company's orders, to take possession of as soon as 
possible, but which would never be done without coming to 
hostilities, most of them having been formerly surprized by 
Hyder Aly ; and without these it was in the poyrpr of every 
petty Polligar to disturb the peace of the Nabob's country from 
Tinnavilly to Cadapa, a length of 700 miles.” 

W H 
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it affords a striking illustration of these observations, 
that when the Mahratta chief, Madajee Sindia* ob- 
tained possession of the person of the Mogul, he extort- 
ed from that unfortunate prince, a patent appointing 
the Peshwa vakeel ul mutluck (absolute vicegerent), 
and Sindia himself the naib or deputy of that imagin- 
ary officer : the patent and seals were expedited to 
Poona, but were never used by that state : a remark- 
able example of a feeling of dignity in a Mahratta^ 
superior to that of a British Government. Sindia 
however was not so scrupulous, and in his subordi- 
nate capacity exercised, in the most absolute manner, 
the whole authority of the Mogul empire, to the full 
extent that his means admitted. In the whole of the 

S )litioal transactions of India, we perceive Hindoos, 
ahommedans, French, and English, searching for a 
shadow, to sanction their pretensions, instead of 
resting their claims on more substantia.1 grounds. In 
the course of events, however, the shadow and the 
substance have both fallen into the hands of the 
English ; and on their part at least, it is time that 
the scene of simulation should finally close. The 
treaty with Nizam Ali, which was concluded at 
Hydrabad by Geneml Galliaud on the I2th Novem- 
ber 1766, made a temporary exception in favour of 
the Sircar of Guntour, which formed a part of the 
Jageer of Bas&lutjung, and was not to be possessed 
by the English until, his death, unless his conduct 
should prove inimical to that nation. It was also 
agreed that an English auxiliary force, indefinite in 
strength, and equally loose in its application, should 
be at the disposal of Nizam Ali, " to settle the affairs 
of his government m every thing that is right and 
proper ; ” and as he was at this- very time concerting 
with the Mahrattas, a plan for the conquest or plunder 
of Mysoor, it was distinctly understood that tnis was 
the first service on which the auxiliary troops were to 

* Madajee Sindia . — Mahadaji Sindia, in 1784. (For a full 
account of this incident see Grant Duff : History of the 
Mahrattas. VoL II. p. 162.) 
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be employed ; although Lord Clive had expressly sug- 
gested that any aid which might he afforded to Nizam 
Ali, should be directed to restrain the formidable 
power of the Mahrattas, instead of co-operating for 
their aggrandizement. To check the growing ambition 
of Hyder in any direction which might affect the 
British interests, was in his judgment an object of 
legitimate policy ; but to crush the only power in the 
South who had been able to oppose any respectable 
resistance to the aggressions of the Mahratta states, 
and who formed, if his friendship could he secured, a 
barrier between them and the Company’s dominions, 
was in direct opposition to the views of that profound 
statesman. This policy, however, unless directed by 
the hand of a master, is certainly of a most equivocal 
character. If an intennediate state be capable, from 
its strength, of becoming a real barrier, it is fdso 
liable, from the same cause, to become an object of 
jealousy. If too weak for its purpose of defence, it 
only courts aggression from abroad ; and instead of 
a barrier, it becomes the high road of invasion. 

Colonel Joseph Smith,* who arrived in India in 
September, 1766, was selected to proceed to Hydrabad, 
for the pnrpose of eoncefimg tne detaiU of this co- 
operation, and commanding the troops. The unofficial 
narrative of this officer, (unpublished and unrecord- 
ed,) which after the conclusion of the war he 
addressed to his friend. Lord Clive, in explanation of 
his own conduct, and the journal of an officer* of 

* General Joseph Smith, son of Mr. Joseph Smith, who wob 
Gunner and Engineer of Fort St. George in 1744, entered the 
Madras serriee as Ensign in 1749. In 1757 he defended. 
Triehinopoly against D’Autenii, and was promoted Major in 
1760. As Brigadier-General he commanded the Madras Army 
almost oontinnousiy from 1767 to 1775, conducting the campaigns 
against Hyder Ali and the Baja of Tanjore, and the eap^ition 
of 1772 against the Maravars. He retired to England in 1775. 
{Report on the Path Uanueeripte, p. 2S, note.) 

* Sir Henry Coshy- 

LCaptidn Henry Augustus Coshy commanded a battalion of 

WH 35* 
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deserved reputation, who bore a distinguished part in 
the military operations, enables us to oompare and 
correct what is deficient in the public records ; and a 
short preliminary view of the objects and designs of 
the prmoipal powers who were parties in these transac- 
tions, is necessary for rendering distinct and intelli- 
gible a narrative of events which might otherwise 
appear to be intricate. 

Every confederacy of the Mahrattas, with what- 
ever power, has uniformly two distinct objects, which 
follow each other in regular order : the first, anticipa- 
tion in plunder during the confederacy^; and the 
second, exclusive conquest after its close. 

Mahommed All’s secret views were directed to 
the deposition of both Nizam Ali and Hyder ; and 
they were meditating a counterplot for deposing 
Mahommed Ali. Nizam Ali was moving to the south 
for the promised co-operation with the Mahrattas; 
having the option, also in his hands, of employing the 
English force against Hyder ; of directing Hyder’s 
force against them and Mahommed Ali ; or of success- 
ively adopting both thiase combinations, if both should 
promise to replenish his military chest. According to 
the second of these plans, Hyder was to be the future 
nabob of Arcot, by the mock authority of Nizam Ali, 
because he was able to aid in his own elevation ; and 
M&phuz Ehftn waa to be amused with indefinite 
expectations, because he could furnish neither troops 
nor talents. Mahommed Ali deprecated the royal 
grant of the Sircars, because the same authority might 

native infantry' in the liret Myeote War, 1767*69. In 1774 he 
heoame Adjutant-General of the Madras Army with the rank of 
Ideatenant-Cokmel, and three years later oonduoted a force 
against the Poligare of Chittoor. He afterwards served in the 
Saoond Ifyimre War, and died in 1787. (iZeporf on the PaUt 
Mtuuteeriptt, p. 488, note.) 

* Grant Duff notes that Madhn Bao’s treaty with Hyder 
was no ordinary Mahratta artidoe, but was a measure perfeoUy 
justifiable for the purpoM of efleoting an important politioid 
object. (Grant Duff : Eietory of the Mahrattae. 'Vol. I, p. 564.) 
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with eqaal facility, have been brought to confer on 
the English Company the possession of Arcot ; he had 
learned with deep apprehension the orders for seizing 
those provinces in the name of the Company, as 
indicating more distinct views of their actual situation 
than had yet been exhibited at 'Madras, and a more 
manly assertion of the character which they were 
entitled to assume ; he accordingly viewed with com- 
placency an arrangement inexplicable on any grounds 
that are fit to be avowed, by which the G-overnment 
of Madras, o6ntinuing the absurd policy which had 
effected his own unconditional elevation, gratuitously 
bowed the neck as tributaries to a new master. This 
convenient humility reconciled him also to the union 
of the British Government with his rival Nizam Ali ; 
because their fond election of the secondary place in 
politics, and of the first in peril, and the absence of 
all definite compact in their relative situation with 
himself, left to him in his newly assumed character 
of the sovereign of Carnatic, the claim to all the 
benefits of their combined efforts, in a war ostensibly 
undertaken for the reduction of the power of Hyder ; 
who, (in the loose and misapplied acceptation of a 
geographical term) had mMe encroachments on 
Carnatic, of which the conquest of Eurpa was con- 
fidently cited as a prominent example ; and on these 
grounds Mahommed Ali became more urgent than 
any of the coalesced powers for engaging in the war 
against Hyder. After this brief desonption of the 
designs of the other powers, it is scarcely necessary 
to add, that the English were about to engage in the 
contest, in the exclusive character of dupes. “ The 
Company (say the Government of Bengal in 1765) 
are pot to the choice of remaining as merchants, 
subject to the country governments, or supporting 
their privileges and possessions by the power of the 
sword ; ” but it was in Bengal alone that a mind* 

* The great Lord Olive. 

[In a despatch, dated September 80, 1766, Olive stated : Ton 
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existed capable of comprehending, in all its relations, 
the true nature of the character which they were thus 
compelled to assume. 

To the negotiation confided to Md>phuz Kh&n, 
for averting one branch of the danger which threat- 
ened Mysoor, a fruitless attempt had been added to 
purchase the retreat of Mftdoo Bow,* the Mahratta 
chief ; who professed nothing short of the entire 
subversion of Hyder’s usurped authority. The 
amount of the Mahratta force, and Hyder’s experi- 
ence of the talents by which it was directed, deter- 
mined him not to risque his own army beyond the 
protection of the capital ; and to have recourse to 
other modes of impeding the enemy’s progress. In 
conformity to this new plan of defence, he issued the 
most peremptory orders to all his officers, civil and 
military, to break down the embankments of the 
reservoirs of water, on the approach of the Mahratta 
army ; to poison the wells witn milk hedgef ; to burn 
all the forage, even to the thatch of the houses ; to 
bury the grain ; to drive o£E the wulsa,j: and the 
cattle to the woods ; and to leave to the Mahrattas 
neither forage, water, nor food. 

The reservoirs in question, peculiar to the south 
of /ndta, (unless indeed the lake Mceris, may be sup- 
posed to have resembled them, by distributing as 


•re now become (he eoTereigne of a rich and potent kingdom ; 
your BuoeesB iB beheld with jealouey by the other European 
nations in India, and your interests are bo extended, bo oompli- 
oated, and so oonneet^ with those of the several surrounding 
powers, as to form a nice and diflSoult system of polities* ’’ 
(Forrest : of Lord Clive. Vol. II, p; 809.)] 

* Properly MAhSdeo Bow. [Ma^n Bao.J 
t^Euphorbia Tiraonlli. 

[“ A shrub or small (tee, with' oylindrioal green branches 
the thickness of a lead pencil, which is often to be seen round 
villages in the drier parts of Swth India and Ceylon though not 
really a native.” (^son : A Botany for India, p. 879. Madras, 
1913.)] 

} For an explanation of (his term, see p* 844. 
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well as receiving the superfluous waters of the Nile) 
may seem to merit a short description. 

The converging points of two ranges of hills are 
sometimes united by an embankment, and the vale 
above is converted into a lake. One of these which 
I sounded, at the distance of a few yards from the 
embankment, was thirty-two fathoms in depth, 
measured by a native of ordinary stature. In plain 
countries, a gentle descent is intersected by a hori- 
zontal line of embankment for many miles : the 
excavation to form the embankment, becomes the 
deepest part of the reservoir, the shallowest extend- 
ing backwards, as far as the point of intersection 
with the sloping plain, formed by an horizontal line, 
passing from near the summit of the bank. In 
countries of an intermediate character, feeders* in 
the form of trenches extending along the sides of the 
swelling eminences, intercept the rain which falls 
above on an area of many square miles to be con- 
veyed to the reservoir, and the overflow of rivers in 
the rainy season is led wherever practicable to 
replenish the artificial lake. Bfiectual provision is 
always made for discharging the superfluous water : 
and a simple contrivance opens or stops the channel 
by which these accumulated treasures are made to 
irrigate the greater part of the rice grounds of the 
South of India. An effectual breach in such an 
embankment, of course discharges the water, and in 
a few days converts the lake into a bed of mud. 

The perfect execution of such a scheme of 
defence requires that the body of the population 
should feel an interest in its success ; but the in- 
terests of the people do not enter into the calcula- 
tions of an unenlightened despot; and the reader 
must be aware that the actual administration of 
affairs had little tendency to produce examples of 


* I think this is the technical term of the English canal 
makers. 
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self-devotion, or to shake the oharaoteristic indiffer- 
ence of the Hindoos in a choice of masters. Re^ 
peated experience has since shewn that however 
efficacious against a regular army, the project is 
mere theory, against the overwhelming mass of a 
genuine Mahratta invasion ; which, insteM of moving 
in regular columns, whose route and intentions may" 
be foreseen, and counteracted; covers the whole 
face of the country ; and almost divests of poetic 
fiction the Mahommedftn illustration which com- 
pares them to a cloud of locusts. Stch a plan may 
distress, but cannot stop such an army: forage* 
exists independently of dry straw : the cavalry even 
of an English army subsists on the roots of grass : 
the sudden and unwilling exertions of a district can 
neither destroy nor poison all its reservoirs : the dis- 
covery of buried ^ain has become a practical trade : 
men furnished with pointed rods of iron thrust them 
deep into the ground, and from the sound, the resist- 
ance, and above all from the smell of the point when 
withdrawn, form their conclusions with surprising 
sagacity ; and finally, cattle cannot retire where 
th§y cannot be pursued and found. The Mahrattas 
accdrffingly made good their march across this im- 
perfect desert ; and MAdoo Bow who had pushed on 
to Baidroog early in February, followed the course of 
the Hogree,^ a river in its iqipointed season, but then 
exhibiting an arid bed. of sand. A sufficient supply 
of water was however found by digging as is usual, 

* Neoessity has sinoe instraoted the natives of eoantriea 
sobjeet to Ifabratta invasion, to bnry even their forage in 
immense snbterraneoos pits. 

* jEfograe.*— Bagati, a river wbieh rises in Mysore, and flows 
135 miles into the Tongabbadra, tbrongh the Bellary District, 
Madras ; a sbellbwt breed stream, bordered on each side by 
wide belts of sand. An elaborate system of obannels, dng vnan 
year, when the river is low, oonvejrs the snbterraneons water to 
the riee and sngarbane Adds, which lie along both banks of the 
river. '/Hieibead waters of the river ate near ffira, in the Tnmknr 
Distriot, Mvsore. 
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shallow pits beneath its surface ; which enabled 
Mdidoo Iww, without impediment, or material dis- 
tress, to reach Sera. Meer* SaCheb the brother-in- 
law of Hyder was stationed at this place with 4000 
horse and 6000 infantry, chiefly irregular, and to him 
Mftdoo Itow proposed a capitulation which was 
gladly accepted ; by which he betrayed his trust ; 
gave up the fort and district of Sera ; and received 
in return, as a Mahratta dependeno}', the fort and 
district of Goorumconda,* 150 miles' to the eastward, 
which had formerly been possessed by one of hisf 
ancestors. This unexpected defection, added to the 
probable influence of his misfortunes on the politics 
of Nizam Ali, who was approaching as a gleaner, 
after the Mahrattas should have gathered the har- 
vest, determined Hyder to repeat his efforts at 

* Meer Ali Reza Khan. 

* Goorumconda.—'Qnm.m Konda, a village and hill tort in 
Vayalpad Taluq, Ghittoor District, Madras, 60 miles S.S.W. 
from Guddapah. An important fortress on the summit of 
an almost inaccessible hill, A portion of the old palace is still 
used as a traveller’s rest bouse. Near the fort is the tomb of 
Mir Raza Ali Khan, uncle of Tippu, with several carved Mussal- 
man buildings. The fort was built or improved by the Golconda 
dynasty. 

+ His grandfather was an orphan, and was provided for by 
the Kuttub Shfthee Gourt of Golconda, according to an estab- 
lished practice of that dynasty, by which all orphans of the 
ShMa persuasion, male and female, were educated in distinct 
wards of the palace, under the respective patronage^ of the King 
and his chief begum ; and at the age of puberty intermarrM. 
The grandfather of Meer Ali Resa, thus educated, was distin- 
guished by court favour, and had the fort and district of Goomm- 
conda assigned to him in jageer. The son of this Jageerdar (the 
father of Meer Saheb), was dispossessed by the Patan Nabob of 
Kurpa, who, at a subsequent period bad purchased the retreat of 
a Mahratta invasion, by the cession of Goorumconda. It now 
returned to the family of its former possessor.^ Meer Saheb, 
born to better prospects, became, at an early age, in consequence 
of the misfortunes of bis father, a mere soldier of fortune, and 
not of very promising fortune, as we may infer, by his having 
given his sister in marriage to Hyder Naiek, during the cam- 
paign of 1750. 
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negotiation. M&doo Bow peremptorily refused to 
receive any embassador who should not be . furnished 
with full and final powers, for the execution of which 
his own person should be the guarantee. Apajee Bam, 
a bramin in the service of Hyder was selected for 
this delicate service : his acceptance of the trust 
evinced a reciprocal confidence worthy of a better 
state of society, and in this his first diplomatic essay, 
some traits of personal character were unfolded 
which reflect a corresponding light on the national 
manners of a Mahratta camp. Apajee Bam was 
received by M&doo Bow in the great tent of audi- 
ence, in a full durbar, consisting of all his officers of 
state, and chiefs of the army, amounting to near 
four hundred persons. After the inspection of his 
powers, he was referred for details to the Putwur- 
dun,’*' and directed immediately to proceed, in open 
durbar, to explain to him the business of his mission, 
Mdidoo Bow himself affecting to be occupied with 
other concerns. The envoy was not discoliraged 
by these affected indications of indifference: he 
made no objection to the unusual demand of enter- 
ing on business in the first audience of ceremony, 
but commenced his speech without a moment’s 
hesitation. In an exordium of some eloquence, he 
expatiated in a pathetic strain on the miseries of 
war, and on the moral obligations of those to whom 
Providence bad confided the destinies of nations, to 
confer on their people the blessings of peace. He 
then proceeded in a clear and business-like train of 
argument to represent, that Hyder considered every 
cause of dispute to have been settled by the peace of 
Bednoor ; and that he was not aware of any devia- 
tion from his engagements which could justify the 
present invasion. 

* The ancestor ot the late Perseam Show. Pulwurdun. 

fParasur&m Bh&v Patvardban Iwlonged to a powerful Mah- 
ratta Brahmin family. For an account of him and his family, 
see Grant Duff : Htstory of the Mahrattas.] 
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The Patwardun replied that the peace of Bed> 
noor was concluded with the Baja ; that since that 
period it had become notorious that the Baja was 
a prisoner, and Hyder an usurper; and that the 
liberation of the Baja, and his restoration to his 
legitimate authority, were essential towards establish- 
ing the previous relations of the parties on which 
Hyder h^ founded his complaints of aggression. A 
general murmur of approbation throughout the assem- 
bly, announced that this argument was considered 
unanswerable. 

Apajee Bam, in a tone of repentant humility, 
acknowledged that the Baja was virtually a state 
pageant in the bands of Hyder ; but, added he, with 
an immoveable gravity of countenance, the arrange- 
ment is not an invention of our own, but a distant 
and respectful imitation of the conduct of our 
betters; and if those eminent authorities will lead 
the way in the moral doctrines they inculcate, wo 
shall unquestionably be ready to follow so laudable, 
an example. The reader will of course recollect, that 
the Mahratta Baja, the descendant of Sevagco, was 
a prisoner in Sitt&ra, sjid that Mddoo ^w the 
Feshwa or general, was hereditary usurper. 

M&doo Bow hung down bis head, the whole 
assembly refrained with difficulty from a burst of 
laughter, and the ground was quickly cleared for 
actual business. The preliminary points were soon 
understood, and in a private audience, to which he 
was admitted on the following day, the retreat of the 
Mahratta host was purchased for thirty-fiye lacs 
of rupees, half of which was paid on the spot lato in 
the month of March. Mft'doo Bow had obtained pos- 
session of all the districts of Mysoor to the south- 
eastward of Sera, and the treaty provided for the 
immediate restoration of the whole, with the single 
exception of the fort and district of Colar, which 
remained in pledge for the payment of the* remaining 
sum of seventeen and a half lacs of rupees. But this 
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sum being also discharged in conformity to the treaty 
early in the month of May, Mftdoo finally 

evacuated Colar, and turned his face towards Poona. 

The infiuence of wit and humour on the forma- 
lity and selfishness of political discussions belongs to 
the legitimate province of history, and may he deemed 
still more appropriate when intended to convey a 
living transcript of national manners which are little 
understood. Critics who plead for the dignity of 
history have not always the same respect for its 
gravity, and tnay deem the considerations which 
have been stated to constitute a sufficient apology 
for the following additional anecdote. 

Apajee Bam was sent to Poona on a subsequent 
occasion, and being somewhat free in his private 
conduct, his manner of life was reported to M&doo 
Bow, who like most Asiatic chiefs was addicted to 
loose conversation, and pleased with the impure wit 
arising from such discussions. Apajee, said he, my 
female subjects complain that you are intolerable, 
and beg that you may be sent away. “ Their com- 
plaints have some foundation,” said Apajee, and 
pray. Sir, relieve your female subjects by dispatching 
my business.” A smile was on the side of Apajee, 
but he was not satisfied with the success of his 
retort, and shortly afterwards taking his leave, 
stopped at the outer door, and as the durbar was 
breaking up, imitating the tone of the public crier, 
proclaimed in a loud voice, *' A miserable sinner 
stands in the door, let all who have not transgressed 
put their hands on his head,* declare their innocence, 
and pass on ; let his fellow sinners acknowledge their 
faults and endeavour to amend.” A roar of laughter 
wfrs on the side of Apajee ; none touched his head ; 
all acknowledged themselves of his fraternity ; and 
MddooBow, in making his confession, ornamented 

* To swear by the head of a bramin, toaohing it with 
the right hand, is among the most solemn forms of adjura- 
tion. 
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the penitent with a valoftble decoration of pearls 
and diamonds from his own neck/ 

Daring this negotiation, by which Hyder had 
delivered himself from the most formidable of his 
enemies, and felt more at ease regarding the disposal 
of the remainder, Nizam Ali approached, at the inter- 
val of a full month later than M&doo Bow, by a 
more eastern route, the resources of which were, by 
compact, to have furnished his supplies, but had 
already been rifled by the Mahrattas. A formidable 
English oor{>s was moving in separate columns, to 
form a junotion with him on the northern frontier of 
Mysoor ; and the tributary powers in the route, were 
summoned to join the standard ; but by the time this 
tardy host, levying revenues on its own subjects, by 
the power of the sword, to provide for its immediate 
necessities, had reached the river Toombuddra, on the 
9th of March, intelligence was received, that Mddoo 
Row had taken Sera ; and, on the 24th of the same 
month, that his retreat had been purchased by Hyder. 
Colonel Smith, who from the first day after joining 
Nizam Ali, began to suspect that his own government 
had engaged in what he terms a diyointed expedition, 
strongly urged, in his disp&tches of the 9th of March, 
the indispensible necessity of insisting on the adjust- 
ment of “ some reasonable plan of action ; without 
this preliminary,” he adds, ”one of three events 
can only happen, either M&doo Bow will do his 
business himself, or we shall be beaten in detail, or 
we shall do nothing at all ; ” and on the 24th, the 
minister of Nizam Ali avowed to him that this was 

' Grant Duff remarks on this story : " There is, however, an 
anecdote given by Colonel Wilks, which I mast remark, respect- 
ing Appajee Bam, Vol. II, p. Id- It might do for the licentious 
court of Poona at any other period, but even if authentic, which 
I cannot discover, it conveys a wrong impression. Mahdoo Bao 
would excuse want of form and even an ebullition of anger, but 
he never tolerated indecency or impertinence." (Grant Duff : 
Hiitory of the Mahrattas. Vol. I, p. 567.) 



the third* conjoint expedition in which his master had 
been deceived by the Mahrattas in precisely the same 
way. While still not hall way advanced towards his 
object, this chief began to meditate on repaying the 
rivers, and returning in the ensuing year ; out in order 
that he might not incur the shame of being doubly 
over-reached, he resolved to make a few marches in 
advance, for the piurpose of accelerating the determi- 
nation of Hyder, who had repeatedly urged him to 
accept of 20 lacs, and the promise of a fixed tribute 
of six, but who since his adjustment with M&doo Bow, 
had observed a profound silence on the subject of 
money, and strongly incited him to a joint retaliation 
on the English and Mohammed Ali : they (the 
Court of Nizam Ali) have,** says General Smith, 
“been outwitted by the Mahrattas, and are poor, 
indolent, rapacious, and unsystematioal, themselves.** 
Still however the armies continued to advance, M4doo 
Bow was encamped near Golar, while the united force 
of Nizam Ali and the English was moving towards 
him, with the feeble hope of sharing in his spoils, or 
prevailing on him to persevere in the original project 
of the war. Colonel Tod was deputed for this purpose, 
by Colonel Smith, and was accompanied by a confi- 
dential person on the part of Nisam Ali. The appli- 
cation of the latter for a pan of the spoil, was treated 
with broad ridicule ; and Colonel Tod, on his return, 


^ The minister of Nisam Ali was Boka-ad-daula. The 
two itteTioas expeditions in which Nizam Ali had been deceived 
hy the Mahrattas were, first, in 1761 when Nizam Ali was 
advancing towards Poona, and destroyed the Hindn temples at 
Toka, on the Oodaveri. which led BSmochandra Jftdav and his 
Mahrattas, who had served with the Hyderabad troops since 
1766 under Salabnt Jung, to desert to the PeshWa; and secondly, 
the action of J&noji Bho^, the son of BaghujI BhoslS, who in 
1768 deserted from the Mahrattas to Nizam Ali, and later, when 
Nizam Ali’s troops were noarohing on Anrangahad, quitted the 
camp of the Byderahad force and enabled Baghunith Bio after 
a rapid march to rout the Mogul army on the Godaveri river. 
(Grant Duff : Hiitory of the IfeAhUtos.) 
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reported, “ that when he declared to M&doo Bow, 
that he was come to talk- on business, they (the 
Mahratta durbar) could not keep their countenances, 
but burst out a laughing in bis face.^ ” 

* Letter from Mr* James Bourobier and Colonel Smith, 3d 
May, 1767. When Colonel Smith had plainly intimated to 
government his opinion of the necessity of more vigorous councils, 
they sent Mr. Bourchier to relieve him from a portion of his 
political cares. 

[Charles Tod was, as Captain, commandant of sepoys during 
the siege of Madras of 1758-69, and subsequently Town Major 
of Fort St. George. In 1767» as Lieutenant-Colonel, he was 
placed in control of the whole of the native infantry. James 
Bourchier, was brother of Charles Bourchier, Governor of 
Madras. He entered the Madras Civil Service in 1751. Ton years 
later he was a Prize Commissary after the capture of Pondicherry, 
and in 1768, was a Member of Council.] 

^ Considerable light on these negotiations may be obtained 
from letters contain^ in the Report on the Palk Manuecripts , 
1922, ed. by Colonel Love. In a letteif dated March 19th, 1767, 
from Colonel John Call, a member of the Madras Council, and in 
the confidence of Charles Bourobier, the Governor, he encloses 
a copy of a memorandum he bad prepared for the Governor. In 
that paper, he states that the Mahrattas and the Nizam both de- 
sired the reduction of Hyder’s power, and while it was necessary to 
be cautious in contributing to the aggrandisement of the Mah- 
rattas, it was advisable to temporise and appear to fall in wfth the 
views of the Mahrattas, in view of the necessity of removing 
.‘lyder from his position in Mysore. He feared that owing to 
Nizain Ali's want of money, be would be likely to be influenced by 
offers from Hyder ; it was therefore necessary and highly advis- 
able that the English should maintain a close connection with the 
Mahrattas, as in that case it was improbable that Nizam Alt 
would risk withdrawing from the alliance. On the other hand, 
there was the possibility that the Mahrattas might change sides 
and threaten the Deccan and the Carnatic. It was therefore 
advisable that somebody of political importance should be sent 
to maintain the alliance between the Mahrattas and Nizam Ali, 
while Colonel Smith engaged in his military operations. Call 
suggested that the English env6y should be instructed, if possible, 
to obtain the agreement of the two parties to the following 
stipulations. First, vigorous action against Hyder and no separate 
peace without the consent of both parties; secondly, that all 
forts and towns taken should be garrison^ and held by the 
Nizam’s ti-oops until the end of the war ; thirdly, that the Baja 
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The Mahrattas, having previously sent their 
heavy equipments in advance, finally moved north- 
wards on the 11th of May ; and Nizam Ali marched 
on the same day towards Bangalore. The cold cloudy 
weather of the months of June, July, and August, 
which renders this climate a delightful refuge from 
the burning heats of the lower countries to the east- 
ward, is preceded, in the month of May, by tremend- 
ous thunder storms, on nearly the same invariable 
hour of every afternoon, and the violent alternations 
of heat, and deluging rain which precede and follow 
them, had so much increased the sick of the English 
troops, that they were compelled to remain at 


of Mysore should be restored to power and pay a fixed tribute to 
Nizam Ali ; fourthly, that the territory of Sira should be handed 
over to Nizam Ali ; fifthly, that Bednur should be handed over 
to the Mahrattas, and restored by them to the Bednur chief’s 
family ; sixthly, that Malabar should be handed back to the 
former possessors of that district, the English retaining trading 
grants and privileges at Calicut> Tellecherry and Honore; 
seventhly, that the country about Bangalore should be at Nizam 
Ali’s disposal ; eighthly, that Dindigul and the districts round 
Ahtur in Salem and Yaneembady in North Arcot should be made 
over to Mohamed Ali ; ninthly, that Cudapah should be restored 
to the Nawab of that place ; tenthly, that Morari Rao should be 
rewarded by the grant of some territory ; eleventh, that Basalat 
Jung and the Nawab of Kurnul should acknowledge the 
sovereignty of Nizam Ali and pay him tribute ; twelfth, that 
Madhu Rao should be paid a fix^ sum at the end of the war 
and receive Choute (one-fourth part of all the tributes received by 
Nizam Ali) for all the territory handed over to Nizam Ali south 
of the Kistna river. It is not a matter of surprize, that Madhu 
Rao was not attracted by these propQsals, while Nizam Ali, 
whose great desire was to obtain by some means ready cash, who 
was thoroughly suspicious of the Mahrattas, and only less so of 
the English, was much more likely to be attracted by the pro- 
posals made to him by Hyder, than promises for the future hold 
out to him by Mr. Bourchier. Call's comment in his letter dated 
April 6th, was : ** If then we are disappointed, we have nothing 

to blame but our own sanguine hopes, which flattered us that 
everything would go on as we would have it. Another time we 
must endevor to know what we are going about before we set 
out.’’ {Report on the Path Manuscripts, pp. 22-43.) 
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Oeonhully, for want of tho means of conveyance, 
which had hmn liberally by their good ally. 

Colonel Smith, who had long snspeoted inimical 
combinations, suspicions whion were confirmed by 
finding that Nizam Ali, on entering Mysoor, treated 
it as a friendly country, had on the dd of May, May 8. 
officially announced his conviction of the fact, and 
recommended to bis Government the most vigorous 
preparatiuns against a hostile invasion of their own 
territory, oy the combined forces of Ilyder and 
Nizam Ali. In consequence of these representations, 
the option was allowed to him, of returning to the 
lower countries with the troops, whenever he and 
Mr. Bouchier should deem that measure to be proper ; 
and they accordingly determined to present to the 
minister of Nizam Ali the distinct alternative, of 
moving the troops in that direction, or obtaining 
from him some satisfactory explanation of bis actual 
intentions. Assurances of inviolable attachment, 
fictitious explanations of an important negooiation 
with Hyder, the success of which absolutely depended 
on the union of the English troops, and pressing 
intreaties to join his camp near Bangalore, again 
deceived them. The ground to be occupied for this 
purpose was marked out by the staff of the two armies; 
but as the English troops entered the encampment 
at one point, they perceived with astonishment the 
troops of Nizam Ali departing at the opposite, for the 
purpose of marching, without explanation, to a dis- 
tance of twelve miles. Hyder, who had secret reasons 
for'suspicibn, to which we shall presently advert, was 
not so credulous as the English : be had plainly 
declared his apprehension of being deceived by Nizam 
Ali, and his fear of moving from the protection of his 
capital, without some overt proof that his conjectures 
were groundlete ; and this exhibition of open and con- 
temptuous mockery was concerted for the purpose of 
satiujring all hb siffaples. ' 

Colonel Smith id sidlen, indignation, moved with 


WB 
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the body of the troops towards his own frontier : his 
government, however, still professed to discredit the 
existence of an hostile confederacy: Mr. Boucliier 
continued to believe- that something might still be 
effected by negotiation, and tbe minister of Hizam 
Ali cherished this easy credulity, by new and extrava- 
gant professions of sincerity ; by acquiescing in the 
convenience of moving the body of the English troops, 
for the present towards their own frontier ; and by 
earnestly entreating, that three battalions with their 
field-pieces attached, might be permitted to remain 
in his camp, as a demonstration of friendship and 
alliance ; a request which was granted, contra^ to 
every principle of military prudence, or political 
dignity. 

The suspicions of Hyder bad in the mean while 
been roused by the discovery of a source of domestic 
danger which it was necessary to remove^ When his 
old iMnefactor Nunjeraj was last reconciled and un- 
deceived, a stipulation bad been made, and hitherto 
observed, for his residing in a certain degree of dignity 
at Mysoor ; and it was now ascertained, that he had 
long been engaged in secret correspondence with 
Mfidoo Bow, and Nizam Ali, for the destruction of 
Hyder, whose power he represented, with truth, to 
have been founded on the infraction of every bond of 
gratitude, and all the duties of allegiance ; and the 
obj^t of these negotiations was to subvert the usur- 
pation of Hyder, and restore tbe Hindoo government; 
or rather, in point of fact, to revive his own previous 
usurpation. Hyder, in consequence of this discovery, 
Mnt repeated messages to Nunjeraj, representing, that 
in the actual state of afhirs, his presence and counsel 
were required at Seringapatam ; and the old man, 
probably finding that resistance or refusal would be 
ineffectual, at length consented to proceed, on the 
solemn assurance, that his own guards should accom- 
pany and remain with him ; and that no change 
should be made excepting in the place of his abode. 
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For the performance of these engagements, he exact* 
ed the most sacred obligation which a Mussnlmai) 
can incur; and two of Hyder’s confidential friends, 
Khd.kee Shah, and Ghdlib Mahommed Khan* were 
sent to confirm and guarantee the promises of Hyder 
hy an oath on the Kor&n. On the arrival however of 
Nunjeraj at Seringapatam, his guards were seized: bis 
jageer resumed ; and he was thenceforth furnished 
as a state prisoner, with the mere necessaries of life. 
The splendid cover on which this sacred oath had 
been confirmed, enveloped no more than a simple 
book of blank paper ; and it was thus by a solemn 
mockery of the religion which they both professed, 
that Hyder and these religious casuists reconciled to 
themselves the double crime of a false oath, upon a 
false Kotdin. 

All the essential conditions of the alliance be- 
tween Hyder and Nizam Ali, were already mutually 
understood ; and among other stipulations it was 
agreed, that Hyder, as the more experienced officer, 
should regulate and direct the united operations of 
the troops ; but during the period of preparation, an 
interchange took place of the most pompous deputa- 
tions of oriental ceremony ; over the first, from 
Nizam Ali, presided his prime minister, with the 
Nabob of Kurnool, and the minister of finance ; the 
composition of Hyder’s deputation was intended to 
point without disguise to his own objects, and was 
perfectly successful in casting a mixture of obloquy, 
and irresistible ridicule, on the history of his oppo- 
nents ; it consisted, besides his eldest son and chief 
military officer, of Mdphooz Kfidnaai Beza Ali Khdn, 
the rightful heirs, as far as any right existed, of 
the two rivals Whom the Knglish and French had 
respectively supported as the Nabobs of Aroot. 

The arrangements for passive defence, to which 
Hyder had necessarily confined his views, on the 


* The brother of b'uxzul OoUa Klian, or liybut Jung. 
WH 36* 
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hostile approach of the confederates, rendered some 
time necessary before he could collect and arrange the 
equipments for an active offensive campaign; and 
during this interval Nizam Ali, who bad come forward 
to Cenapatam' for the purpose of these public demon- 
strations of alliance, moved again for the convenience 
of forage to the north-east. The officer commanding 
the English detachment was amused on one day with 
the assurance of being in full march to Hyderabad, 
and on the next with some silly reason for moving 
towards the opposite point of the compass : the 
sepoys, meanwhile, being without pay and destitute 
of credit, in an enemy’s country, were nearly in a 
state of mutiny for want of food ; and as hostilities 
against Hyder had actually commenced in another 
quarter, the difficulty of supplying them became a 
serious consideration. Captain Cosby detached by 
Colonel Smith, with five hundred men and a small 
supply of money, performed this delicate service with 
admirable address, having so skilfully evaded the 
corps detached to intercept him, jas to return with the 
loss of one man only ; after having performed a 
circuitous march, guided chiefly by the compass, of 
upwards of 360 miles in thirteen days, including two 
days occupied in delivering his charge and refreshing 
the troops.* 

At length however the English brigade with the 
army of Nizam Ali, was suffered to depart, leaving 
five companies as a guard of honour to this still 
equivocal friend. The chivalrous S{)irit which dic- 
tated this permission affords some relief to the mind, 

* Cmapatam. — Channapfttna, a town 37 miles south-west of 
Bangaloraf on the Bangalore-Seringapatam toad. 

* The single man lost in iliis eipedition, was one of the 
native troopers, by whom the money had been oarried in their 
holsters ; this man delivered the 8001. with which he was intrust- 
ed, and deserted the next day. That he did not desert with 
the money, was a point of honour not without parallel among 
these troops, and worthy of being reoorded as an illustration of 
their oharaoter. 
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after the disgust of contemplating incessant fraud. 
As a feature of Mahommedan character it is an 
example not altogether singular of the mixture of 
pride and meanness which accompanies imperfect 
civilisation and defective morals. A ray of seeming 
generosity broke through the gloom of habitual 
deception ; it was the affectation of courage that 
assumed the garb of probity ; and the mind which 
bad abandoned truth, and the virtues which are her 
offspring, was yet sensible to the shame of being 
influenced by fear : such is the ground of distinction 
on which superficial reasoners have affected a prefer- 
ence for the virtues of uncivilized life ; and such was 
the sentiment which continued to influence Nizam 
Ali in giving safe conduct to the five companies 
three days preceding his actual commencement of 
hostilities. 

During the period in which the confederated 
forces were approaching Mysoor from the north, the 
English from Madras had moved a. respectable corps 
tc the westward, for the purpose of endeavouring, by 
the possession of Baramahal to extend their frontier 
to the summit of the second range of hills ; while 
Hyder should be prevented by the armies of Poona 
and Hyderabad from- disturbing their operations: 
and Nizam Ali continued, to the last moment, the 
deception of recommending a perseverance in these 
efforts, for the purpose of influencing bis important 
negotiations with Hyder, which were to confer un- 
known benefits on his English allies. I'hc total 
want of previous information, with regard to the 
country in which they were to operate, rendered these 
efforts entirely abortive : Yeniambaddy,^ Tripatore,* 

* Ventambaddy. — Vaniyambadi, a town in North Arcot 
District, 115 miles W.8.W. of Madras, on the Palar river. 
The town is a considerable centre of trade for Mohammedans. 
The town is situated on two islands formed by the bifurcation 
of tbe river. 

^ Tripa fore.— Tirupattur, a town in the same district, 13 miles 
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Caveripatam/ and other mere village bulwarks, 
surrendered without opposition; but the places of real 
strength, erected on toe summits of naked» lofty, and 
insulated mountains of granite, were provided with 
respectable garrisons : an attempt was made to oariy 
one of these droogs,* Kistnaghen^, the reputed capital 
June 3. of the district, by surprize, on the night of the 3d of 
June. The walled town at the foot of the rock having 
for some time been occupied without any serious 
opposition, a petard was prepared for forcing the gate 
of the upper fort ; but the men who carried it, 
as well as the forlorn hope which preceded them, be- 
ing all killed by showers of detached rocks precipitat- 
ed from the summit, the party retired with the loss 
of nearly the whole grenadier company which led the 
enterprize ; and on its failure the siege was convert- 
ed into a blockade, which neutralized what little of 
plan had been preconcerted, by locking up the great 
body of the troops in this ineffectual operation. On 
the return of Colonel Smith from fiengalore, he was 
directed to assume the general command of the British 
troops on the frontier ; Nizam Ali was already on the 
crest of the hills which overlook Baramahal, and 
Hyder in full equipment followed at the interval of 

west of Vaniyambadi. It is a healthy, flourishing place, the 
trade being divided between the Chettis and Lubbays. 

^ Caveripaiam^ — Eaveripatnam, a village on the Fonftr river, 
Salem District, about 7 miles from Krishnagiri, about 26 miles 
west of Tirupattur. 

* These fortresses, on granite rooks, have annexed to their 
names the general epithet of Droog or Durgum, implying that they 
are inaccessible. Xenophon, in the fourth chapter of the Anabasis, 
has an interesting description of the stratagem, by which the ten 
thousand Greeks carried a post so defended ; the assailants found 
the cover of some clumps of trees on the ascent, from whence 
they made false demonstrations, until the defenders had expend- 
ed their supply of stones, when the Greeks ascended without 
difficulty. 

[Z)7no()r.— From (dus. Sans, prefix meaning difficult and gam. 
Sans., to go) a mountain fortress ; {daorgam^ suffix in name places. 
{Madras Manual of Administration.)] 
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two days’ march. ’‘Although,” says Colonel Smith, 
” it was as plain as noon day to eveiy person (except 
the council) that they were preparing to enter the 
Carnatic jointly, no measures were taken to establish 
magazines of provisions in proper places, nor any 
steps to supply our army in time of need,” and even 
three days before the invasion, this officer was posi- 
tively directed, to pass to the enemy a supply of pro- 
visions, of which his own troops were in the greatest 
want. 


* Letter tu Lord Olive. 




CHAPTER XIV. 


Hyder and Nizam Alt descend the ghauts — operations 
— carry off the eattie of the army — Hyder takes 
Caveripatam — Smith moves to join Wood — 
followed by Hyder — Battle of Changama — Smith, 
although victorious, retires to Tnnomalee — Allies 
recriminate — Smith in distress for food — Council 
of war declares the necessity for going into 
cantonment— prohibited by the government — Va- 
rious manoeuvres — Decisive victory of Trino- 
malee. 

T he errors which have been transmitted to later 
periods regarding the topography of these 
mountains lessen our surprise at finding Colonel 
Smith erecting a defensive work in the eastern gorge 
of one of the passes, and only discovering his 
mistake by the presence of the united armies which 
had descended in full force by much better roads 
considerably to the southward of his position, while 
he believed them to be hesitating on the possibility 
of forcing the pass, on which they had merely made 
a demonstration to draw bis attention from their 
actual movement. The first act of hostility, on the 
ug. 2dth of August, was an actual surprise; the cattle of 
25. the army grazing with their accustomed confidence 
of security were driven off; the cavalry hastily 
moved out for their recovery, and found themselves 
unexpectedly assailed by very superior numbers, 
under Muokhdoom Ali, the brother-in-law of Hyder, 
who charged them into the veiy lines of the encamp- 
ment, after destroying about one-third of their 
number, and carried off the greater part of the cattle, 
a misfortune which still farther crippled the already 

S68 
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inefficient equipments of the English army,* and 
prevented it from moving until the 28th, daring Aug. 
which interval Hyder had besieged Gaveripatam; 
and the imprudence of occupying such places, was 
evinced by its falling on the second day/ 

A corps of British troops from Triohinopoly, 
under Colonel Wood,* had been ordered to join 


* Oolonel Smith's letter estimates the serersl 

armies as 

follows: 

Gftvslry. 

Infantry. 

Gnni. 

Nizam Ali 

• • 30,000 

10,000 

60 

Hyder 

12,860 

18,000 

49 

Total 

42.860 

28,000 

109 


EngUsh. 




Cawkliy. 

Infantry. 

Guns. 

Europeat 

.. 80 

800) 

16 

Native 

e • • 

5,000| 

Mahommed Ali 

.. 1,000 

• • 

»• 

Total 

. . 1,030 

5,800 

16 


* Francis Bobson . who was a Lieutenant under General 
Joseph Smith, estimates the 'forces at the time thus: “The 
Soubah s forces consisted of thirty thousand* horsei ten thousand 
sepoys, peons, and a great number of rocket men, and sixty pieces 
of cannon, with an immense train of lutty wallas, or free betters. 
Uyder’s army, of twelve thousand well-appointed black horse, 
eight hundred Mogul horse, and a troop of sixty European 
hussars, a battalion of one thousand topasses, five thousand 
grenadier sepoys, and eight thousand battalion sepoys, all armed 
with Europe muskets and bayonets, four thousand matchlock 
and rocket men, and forty-nine pieces of cannon : The English 
army, at this time, consisting of no more than two regiments of 
Europeans, which together only amounted to eight hundred men 
fit for duty; seven battalions of sepovsi about eight hundred men 
in each ; the corps of artillery, and about five thousand of the 
Nabob’s black borse, and a small troop of thirty European horse, 
commanded by myself, then a Lieutenant." (Francis Bobson . 
The Life of Hyder Ally, 1786.) 

^ John Wood was commissioned ensign in the Company’s 
Europeans in 1763. He held the rank of Captain five years later. 
He served as a Major at the second siege of Mlidura in 1764 
under Colonel Charles Campbell He eventually was tried by 
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Colonel Smith and the fortified Pagoda of Trino- 
malee,* to the eastward of the first range of hills, 
had been indicated as the point at which he would 
receive his farther orders : although Hyder was aware 
of the approach of this corps, and that it was still 
at the distance of ten days march at the least, he 
committed the apparent error of not placing himself 


court-martial in 1769 on charges of misappropriation of stores and 
misconduct in the field, and though acquitted by the court, was 
dismissed the service by Government. He died in Madras in 1774. 

* Woods’ force consisted of— 

European Infantry, 500. 

Artillery, 40 and 8 Field pieces. 

9 companies 7th battalion (6th Begiment, N. I.) Oaptain 
Cowper. 

7 companies 11th battalion (reduced in 1769). 

5 companies 10th battalion (9th Begiment, N. I.) Cap- 
tain Dormond. 

(Wilson : History of the Madras Army. VoL I, p. 239.) 

'*The formation of the sepoy companies into battalions, 
which had been interrupted by the advance of the French, was 
resumed in 1759, and in September of that year the following 
arrangements and regulations recommended by a committee com- 
posed of Colonel Lawrence and Messrs. Bourchier and Pybus, 
were generally approved by Government.” 

Battalions were form^ of nine companies each company of 
one hundred men and fifteen native officers. Two Subalterns, 
three Serjeant-Majors, and one native commandant were to have 
care of each battalion. Seven battalions were to be formed, after- 
wards by order of Government reduced to six. 

In July 1761 the Government determined to limit the num- 
ber of their native infantry to 6,300 men of all ranks and 
reduced the strength of each company from 116 to 100. At 
the same time they increased the number of battalions from 
six to seven. Another, eighth battalion bad to be raised in 
August 1761. 

In 1766 it was determined that there should be ten battalions 
of sepoys. The battles at Changama and Tiruvannamalai were 
the first general actions in which the Madras seik>ys took part, 
after having been taught to manoeuvre in battalions. (Wilson : 
History of the Madras Army. Chaps. lY to VIL) 

^ TrinofnaZss.— ^Tiruvannamalai in the south of North Arcot 
District, Madras, about 30 miles east of the first town on the 
road from the Baramahal through the Changama pass, at 
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between Colonel Smith and the pass of Singarpetta,* 
by which the junction must necessarily be formed. 
From assuming a strong position near Caveripatam, 
he seems to have expected that his adversary would 
he guilty of the rashness of attacking him before he 
had received his reinforcements; and the necessity 
of Colonel Smith’s situation, from the causes which 
have been stated, prevented him from reaching 
Singarpetta before the dOth. In. the preliminary Aug. 
communications of the allies, Hyder had been lavish 
of his eastern assurances, of cutting the English 
army to pieces wherever he should come up with it : 
a shyness so little corresponding to these boasts, 
might in part be ascribed to the distinction between 
promise and performance, so well understood among 
uncivilized nations; and also, in some degree, to the 
actual contact which had just been experienced at 
Caveripatam, where, previously to capitulation, three 
companies of English sepoys, under Captain M’Eain, 
had twice repelled the assault of the flower of his 
army : and a position which should place bis rear 
on an impenetrable wood, with only one narrow road 
through it, was suited to troops not only confident 
but determined not to be forced. Nizam Ali indig- 
nant at the timid policy which seemed to have 
purposely allowed the enemy to secure his retreat, 
indirectly upbraided Hyder with the too delicate use 
of his powers of command; and intimated that if he 
chose to persevere in the plan, which in explana- 


Bingarappet. Its fortified hill was always an important military 
point. The hill has three fortified peaks. Between 1753 and 
1791 it was besieged on ten separate occasions and was six 
times taken; besieged unsuccessfully by Murteza Ali Khan in 
1753, occupied by the French in 1757, recaptured by Krishna 
Bao in 1768 , retaken by the French in the same year, taken 
by the British in 1760. Oolonel Smith fell back to it in 1767. 
The last time it was taken was in 1791 by Tippu. It is the 
scene of a very large festival every year, at the Kartiga feast, 
in November and Dscember. 

* Or Ohangama, see note, p. 463. 
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tion he proposed to recommend, of acting on the 
enemies* supplies, he (Nizam AH) had in his own 
power a more summary mode of adjusting his 
difierences with the English. Whether the omission 
of Hyder in suffering the unmolested movement of 
Colonel Smith had been of error or design, he now 
found himself under the necessity of yielding to the 
impatience of his ally, or risking the benefit of his 
co-operation. From that moment therefore he began 
to press upon the rear of the English army, in its 
movement to form a junction with Colonel Wood : 
the first march from Singarpetta was through a road 
of ordinary breadth, formed by felling the trees of 
a forest, considered as impenetrable in most places to 
ordinary travellers, and consequently favourable to a 
small l^y retiring in a single column; the surprise 
of the English troops was however excited, by the 
sudden appearance of bodies of predatory horse on 
the flanks, scrambling for booty among rocks and 
thickets, accessible with difficulty by regular infantry. 
On the two following tardy marches, nearly due east 
to Cbangama; as the country became more open 
and practicable, the English column of march was 
every where surrounded, and impeded by horse ; and 
during the whole night tba encampment was harrass- 
ed by flights of rockets.* 

* This Indian instrument receives its projectile force from 
the same composition which is used in the rockets of ordinary 
fire- works: the cylinder which contains it, is of iron; and 
sometimes gunpowder, at its extremity, causes it to explode when 
it has reached its object; a straight sword blade is also not 
nnfrequently affixed to the rocket; an attached bamboo or reed 
steadies its flight; the rocket men are trained to give them an 
elevation proportioned to the varying dimensions of the cylinder, 
and the distance of the object to be struck : as those projected 
to any distanoe describe a parabola of oonsiderable height, a 
single rocket is easily avoided, but when the flight is numerous, 
the attempt would be Useless, aud their momentum is always 
sufficient to destroy a man or a horse. Such was the ancient 
Indian instmOient, so inferior to the Oongreve rocket of modem 
European warfare. 
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The direction of the next march was about S. E. Sept, 
and at the distance of nearly four miles ; the road 
passes between impracticable ground on the left, and 
some of those lower hills, which form the undulating 
base of the great range of mountains. In approaching 
the pass which is thus formed, a fordable rhrer, 
running to the eastward, crosses obliquely the line of 
the road ; Colonel Smith, desirous of moving beyond 
this pass without molestation, all that impeded his 
march, did not move at his accustomed hour; but 
keeping his tents standing till near noon, then sud- 
denly struck them, and dispatched his baggage in 
advance, under a respectable division of his army, 
formed in the following order: A battalion of 
sepoys, in column of companies, was followed by the 
Nabob’s cavalry, receiving, not affording protection ; 
the baggage of the army succeeded, covered on each 
flank by a battalion of sepoys, moving in column of 
files : at a short interval, followed the remainder of 
the army, with its flank companies formed into a 
separate corps, as a rear guard: Hyder, however, had 
penetrated the enemy’s design, and was already 
moving in a converging line from the west, to occupy 
a position to the south-west of the river, nearly 
parallel to its course on the left, and towards the 
right, inclining more to the eastward : one of the 
hills already noticed, near the right of this position, 
with a village at its foot, was the key of the pass ; 
and was already occupied by a select corps of the 
army of Nizam Ali, followed at a short interval by 
Hyder himself, with the flower of bis troops. One 
of the corps of the English advance, commanded by 
Captain Cosby, was ordered to dislodge the enemy 
from the village, which he effected at the point of 
the bayonet ; and finding himself annoyed from the 
hill, proceeded with equal success to drive them from 
that position also, while the advance pursued its 
route and cleared the difficulties of the pass. From 
this hill Captain Cosby perceived the rapid approach 
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of Hyder’s regular infantry, and reporting his obser- 
vations to Major Bonjour, who commanded the 
advance, requested and obtained his permission to call 
up the leading corps of the main l^y, commanded 
by Captain Cowley, to occupy the hill, before he 
should quit it to join the advance ; a judicious sug- 
gestion, which essentially contributed to the success 
of the day. The confederates were entering their 
position, but had not occupied it, when Lionel 
Smith, on approaching the river, and hearing the 
report of Captain Cosby, perceived the necessity of 
quickening his pace : he was marching by his left, in 
a single column of files, and pushed on without stop- 
ping to notice the enemy’s fire, until the head of his 
column was nearly united to the corps on the hill, 
when by facing to the right, this portion of his 
little army, was at once formed in line opposite to 
the enemy. Hyder who perceived, when too late, 
the gross error which he had committed, in not 
occupying this important post in the first instance, 
and in force, with his best infantry, made several 
ineffectual efforts to dislodge the English sepoys 
from the hill ; his loss in these charges in mass, is 
stated to have been enormous ; and in one of them 
Gh&lib Mahommed Eh&n* was killed : foiled in these 
attempts, the confederates kept up an ill-directed fire 
of musquetry, from an extent of under-wood towards 
their left, from which their infantry made several 
efforts to break through the English line, and from 
fifty pieces of cannon (gainst fourteen ; an attack on 
the two last of the English field pieces which crossed 
the river, had long impeded the rear guard ; but on 
its closing with the line, a disposition was made for 
a forward movement of the whole, which ended in 
completely routing the immense host of the confe- 

* Colonel Smith erroneously osUs him Hyder's brother-in- 
law. He eetiDiates Hyder's loss in this action, in killed alone, 
at 2000 men, which is a very large ealenlation ; his own loss 
was no more than 170 killed and wounded. 
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derates; the pursuit was oontinued until the day 
closed ; two guns were abandoned by the enemy, and 
le^ft spiked in the bed of the river, but the necessities 
of Colonel Smith’s situation prevented him from 
carrying off his trophies. During the action, the 
enemy’s horse had broken in on his baggage and 
captured his scanty store of rice ; his dependance for 
a further supply was on Trinomalee, which it was 
necessary for him to reaoh without delay, from the 
farther apprehension that the enemy by another 
practicable road, might attempt to intercept his 
march in this desperate state of his supplies. The 
victory had thus been followed by the immediate 
necessity of a movement resembling flight ; for with 
the exception of a short interval on the field of 
battle, and two hours hall after midnight. Colonel 
Smith oontinued his retreat throughout that night 
and the greater part of the ensuing day (the 4tb 
of September), the troops having been upwards of 
twenty-seven hours without refreshment or repose, 
when they reached Trinomalee. ^ 

* The native account of this action beyond the Changama 
pass (Miles' translation of The History of Meer Hussein Ali Shan 
Kirmani) differs, from that given by Wilks. It is obviously un-* 
trustworthy. According to the native chronicler, CSolonel Hewit 
(the native reading ofvSmith) arrived at the western side of the 
pass with 6,000 regular infantry and 1,000 Europeans at the same 
time that Hyder and the Nizam arrived at the pass. Colonel 
Smith occupied a small fort and when attacked retreated towards 
Tiruvaniiamalai, followed by the confederates, who however were 
unable to dislodge the English from the slopes of the hills where 
they had halted. The confederates were unable to plunder or 
destroy their enemy, but as the English suffered much from want 
of water, they continued their march westward to Tiruvanna- 
malai. No mention is made of the death of Qhalib Mohammed 
Khan. Bobson, (The Life of Hyder Ally, etc., 1786) who 
was a Lieutenant in Colonel Smith's army, describes the action 
thus : “ Hyder, and the Soubah, came to the resolution of attack- 
ing them, (the English) which they accordingly did on the 
S^nd of ^ptember, near the fort of Changama They made 
their appearance about noon, on which the English struck their 
tents and prqMued for action, which commenced about two 
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The Nabob Mahommed Ali, had given the 
strongest assurances to the government of Madras, 
and they to Colonel Smith, that he should find at 
Trinomalee, an abundant depdt of provisions of every 
description, for all the troops of his own army, and 
of the different corps for which it had been appointed 
the rendezvous ; and in this persuasion some military 
stores and equipments had been sent by the govern- 
ment of Madras to the same place. Colonel Smitb 
on his arrival, found that there was no rieey and of 
paddy (viz. rice in the husk) which required time to 
prepare it for food, as much only in the town and 
neighbouring villages, as was sufficient to supply the 
most immediate necessities of his troras. Three 
days after Colonel Smith's arrival at Trinomalee, 
an event occurred unexampled in the history of 
Bnglish warfare in India, the desertion of an officer^ 
Lieutenant Hitchcock : the army afterwards learned 
with delight that the tmtor was suspected, and sent 
to prison, where he lingered in infamy, and died 
unpitied.* 

o’dook. The flower of Hyder's. army sostained the heat of the 
battle in front, headed by himself ; and the Sonbah'a attacked 
the English in their rear and flanks. This battle was fought 
with great obstinacy on both sides till about eight o’clock in the 
evening, when the Sonbah’s army gave way, which occasioned 
Hyder to do so likewise, who lost in the aetibn above 1000 of 
bis best men. The Soubah also sustained a very heavy loss, 
although the exact number was never ascertained. The English 
were now masters of the field, but could not pursue the blow, 
owing to their want of ammunition, as they had not above two 
or three rounds left for some of their guns, and not more than 
ten or twelve rounds at the most for the others ; which deter- 
mined the General to move towards Trinomally that night . . . 
they arrived at Trinomally in the morning by day light, at whieb 
plaM they found a supply cl ammunition and provisions.” The 
distance from the scene of the action to Timvannamalai is 
about 20 miles. 

* In a postscript to Colonel Smith’s report on the battle, 
dated 18th September 1767, be wrote : ” It is with great eoneem 
I inform the Honorable Board that Lieutenant EUtchcook 
deserted to the enemy on the 6th instant^ an example, consider- 
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The allies, discoaraged by the result of their 
first encounter ; and each, as usual, ascribing to the 
other the blame of failure, employed that time in the 
discussion of the past, which ought to have been 
devoted to the care of the future, and Hyder again 
committed the fault of permitting C3olonel Wood 
to join (on the 8th), without molestation. Although Sept. 8. 
Colonel Smith found Trinomalee, a place of no 
strength, he was compelled to risk his sick, wounded, 
and military stores in this critical situation, from 
the absolute necessity of moving to the villages to 
the eastward, in quest of food. ^ On his departure, the 
allies still occupied in discussion, neglected to attack 
Trinomalee, until the 14th, when Colonel Smith 
having collected a scanty supply of provisions, 
returned for its protection, in time to see the enemy 
draw off the cannon, which they hp>d been in the act 
of placing in battery against it : a corps of 10,000 
hoi:se, which had been advanced to cover this 
operation, was driven in with some loss, and the 
battering guns accompanied by the whole allied 
army, hurried off to the north-west, and encamped 
late in the evening, at only six miles distance from 
the English position. 

Colonel Smith being now joined by most of his 
detachments, determined to attack the confederates 
on the ensuing morning, and moved at day light for 
that purpose : but, on approaching their position, he 

ing all oinamatanoes, unexampled, and he is held with detesta- 
tion and horror by all the offioera of the army. Hyder Ally I 
hear haa committed this traitor to prison.” 

* The following vtraot from a letter from the Paymaster to the 
army to the Seoretary to Oovemment, written in Gamp, dated 21st 
of September, shows that the Boropean officers were badly off 

" Every gentleman in camp is greatly distressed for both 
doatbs and victaals. As for myself, I have hardly shirt, or 
waistcoat to pat on, and I beiieve there has not .bMn such a 
thing as a bit of biscuit, or Arop of wine at any person’s table in 
camp for this some days past, not even Colonel Smith’s** 
(Wil^ : Hiftory df th» Madrat Army. YoL I, p. 848.) 

w H 87 
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foand them in complete security irom the interposi- 
tion of an impassable morass. In this short interval, 
his supply of provisions was again expended ; and he 
was again compelled to move to the eastward, for 
Sept food on the 16th. 

16< In this wretched state, the frequent torrents 
which among these hills, precede the north-east 
monsoon, having already commenced, a corps of 
regular infantry, destitute of every equipment of 
supply, that constitutes an efficient army, moving 
through a country ravaged and exhausted by forty 
thousand horse, was left to prowl for food, within a 
limited circle, from which it could not depart without 
abandoning its hospital and stores. Under these 
circumstances a council of war was unanimous in 
the expediency of evacuating Trinomalee, and 
endeavouring to place the wounded and the stores in 
Ghittapet,^ a place of some strength, garrisoned by the 
Nabob Mabommed Ali, distant about two marches 
to the north-east, and that the troops should then 
move into cantonment, at Arcot, Vellore, or any 
other place where they could obtain food. 

Although the errora of the government, and in 
the front of these the cardinal vice of leaving the 
very existence of the troops to depend on the per- 
formance of the promises of a nabob, had reduced the 
army to its present critical situation, they saw and 
deprecated the consequences of placing it in 
cantonment, while the cavalry of the confederates 
had overspread the country up to the very gates of 
Madras,* an d their whole army was consuming or 

* Settapattu, Polur Talnq, North Aroot Dlatriot, 
l^Klns. The fort is now in mins, bnt was next to Gingi the 
most important fort in the. Carnatic, held by the Mahrattas 
till 1690, when h was occupied by Delhi troops. After the 
accession of the Ciumatio Nawab, it was entmsted to a Eilledar, 
appointed by the Subadar of the Deokan. In 1767 it was taken 
by tbe French^ and in 1760 taken by Goote. 

* “ This morning, Parties of the Enemy’s Horse were Scam- 
pering about the Company’s Garden Honse, Hr. James 
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destro]^g its resources. Colonel Smith continued 
acrordingly to manoeuvre in the neighbourhood of 
Trinomalee. under all the disadvantages which have 
been described. The confederates after the last 
action, had agreed on the propriety of sending light 
detachments of irregulars to ravage the country in 
every direction, and to reserve their best horro for 
the purpose of distressing the English army, and 
uniting in the attack, which they determined to 
make, when it should be reduced by famine and 
fatigue to the expected extremity of retiring from 
the frontier in the direction of Arcot. Rumours 
which appeared to be authentic, had conveyed to them 
tolerably distinct accounts of the deliberations which 
had been held, regarding the necessity of moving 
into oartonment: they believed that Colonel Smith 
was postponing this measure, under the pressure of 
urgent distress, in the hope that the approach of the 
north-east monsoon should first induce them to move 
into the upper countries; and they resolved to 
protract their departure to the last, in the confidence 
that they should find the English army progressively 


Bourebier’s Garden, and Ohindadre Pettah, on which the Picket 
from Hog’e Hill crossed the Biver and marched towards the 
Garden House, on whose Approach the Enemy retired from them, 
but continued about St. Tbomi and in the Neighbourhood 
till the Evening, when they marched towards the Mount.” 
{Maeketuie OoUeetim, Vol. XXVII, 28th September 1767.) 

“ Old Eistnia hinted to yon several times that after your 
government this poor country and the inhabitants would not be 
so happay and quiet as during your time. Just it has happened 
accordingly, every body wishing for your goodness and care, 
that liv^ in peace with all the Powers of -the country; 
whereas lately a small body of the enemy’s horse rode up to 
the Governor’s Garden House, burning and destroying ^ that 
came in the way. Numbers of poor innocent peoplct; from 
St. Tbom4, the Mount, Oonjevaram and other places were killed, 
wounded and carried into captivity without one soul going to 
their defence.” Letter of Mooper^ Eistnia and Bama Eisna 
to BohArt Palk, dated 1767, Norvember 4th. Port St. George, 
(Beport on the Paik Mantuoripta, p. 67.) 

WH 
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enfeebled and disheartened by the long continuance 
of these severe privations, and every day less capable 
of resisting their ultimate attack. In his excursions 
to the eastward, however, Colonel Smith had by 
judicious combinations received some reinforcements 
of troops, small convoys of provisions and stores, 
and above all, had been enabled to relieve his most 
serious wants by the discovery of large hidden stores, 
which the inhabitants are accustomed to keep 
sometimes for many years in subterraneous excava- 
tions, as well for security against hostile invasion, as 
because experience has shewn this mode to be the 
most effectual for the preservation of the grain : and 
troops which the confederates supposed to be in the 
lowest stage of wretchedness and want, had, for the 
last fortnight been daily improving in physical 
strength and efficiency. The confederates, apprehen- 
sive that the supposed wretchedness of their enemy 
might produce efforts of desperation, had assumed a 
strone position, which they fortified with regular 
redoubts; covering not only the front and flanks of 
their encampment, but commanding every avenue by 
which their retreat could be interrupted ; and steadily 
declined all the opportunities which Colonel Smith 

J )resented to them of attacking him in the plain. At 
ength, however, these wearisome expectations began 
to relax in confidence, and Nizam Ali, who had left 
his capital to share in a campaign of unresisted 

g lunder, and had been led into the present operations 
y the assurance of easy conquest, perceived nothing 
but disappointment in the successive plans which 
were to destroy his opponents in this distant service; 
and had intelligence of sources of danger nearer 
home, to which we shall presently advert. He 
therefore insisted on the necessity of bringing the. 
contest to the issue of a general action ; and while 
he was concerting with Hyder the best mode of 
effecting this object, Colonel Smith, who bad by 
great efforts collected the means of making a move- 
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ment on a more extended line, was occupied in 
devising the means of drawing the confederates into 
the plain ; and had encamped as near as circum- 
stances would admit to the front of their main posi- 
tion, with a force of 10,430* effective men, besides 
1500 bad horse. 

About noon on the 26th of September, the con- Sept 
federates moved a column, accompanied by sixteen 
of their heaviest cannon, to a position in front of 
Colonel Smith’s left, from whence they commenced 
a distant cannonade. A morass intervened, difficult 
but not impassable, and not perceptible without a 
close examination. It was Hyder’s plan to entangle 
his opponent in this difSculty, in which he would 
necessarily sustain considerable loss. If he should 
pass the impediment without discomfiture, a line of 
redoubts was still in his front, and the main strength 
of the confederated array was disposed in a situation 
to fall in force on his right, in the moment of his 
advancing within range of the redoubts. Colonel 
Smith made a movement on his left, which shewed 
that he was ignorant of the existence of the morass, 
but which also enabled him to ascertain the exact 
nature of the impediment. Commencing at an 
unknown distance on the left, it extended beyond his 
right to the foot of a hill, which concealed the great 
body of the confederates from his view; but he con- 
cluded that this hill must form the termination of 
the morass; and that by making a circuit to his 
right, he might be enabled to turn or come in contact 
with the left of the confederates. His own left was 


* European infantry . • . • 1,400 

Native . . • • 9.000 

European oavalry • . . • SO 

Native • • • • 1,600 

Field pieces • • • • 34 


[The native oavalry vrere furnished by Mobamed Ali, and 
were inferior. The Madras Government at this time had no 
native oavalry of its own.} 
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therefore withdrawn from the forward manoeuvre 
which had been attempted, and he moved off from his 
right in execution of the plan which has been stated. 
The first direction of his column of march pointed to 
the north-east. The confederates who had not dis- 
missed the persuasion that the English army was in 
a state of absolute want, perceived in this movement 
nothing less than their final retreat towards Arcos, 
after being foiled in a last impotent effort : they accord- 
ingly put their troops into instant motion, for the pur- 
pose of crossing the direction of the English column, 
pressing on its flanks, and rear, and rendering its 
retreat impracticable. The confederates were thus 
marching round the hill from the south-west, and the 
English from the south-east, the movement of each 
being thus concealed from the view of the other; and 
to their reciprocal surprise their advanced corps were 
nearly in contact on rounding the northern extremity 
of the hill. The advantages of discipline every where 
conspicuous, are most prominent in unexpected 
occurrences : the confederates made a hurried move- 
ment to occupy the hill, but an English corps, com- 
manded by Captain Cooke, anticipated the design, 
repulsed them from its summit, and secured a sup- 
port: for the left in the first formation of the line. 
Some rocks on the plain, formed a point of consider- 
able strength for the support of the future move- 
ments, but before it could be fully occupied by a 
large body of the best infantry of the confederates, 
three English battalions, commanded by Captains 
Cosby, Cooke, and Baillie, were contending with 
these superior numbers for its possession, and dis- 
lodged them after an obstinate resistance. This 

S oint became the subsequent support of Colonel 
mitb’s left, and his line was quickly made to extend 
opposite to the great mass of the enemy, who, during 
this movement,' completed their formation on a 
commanding eminence, and placed some guns in 
position, which annoyed the English army while 
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deploying into line. A powerful body of infantry was 
drawn up in the rear and on the flanks of the con- 
federate artillery ; enormous masses of cavalry, 
formed a huge crescent, enveloping the British 
troops, and apparently ready to overwhelm them, on 
a concerted signal. But Hyder’s plan had been 
disconcerted ; of upwards of 100 pieces of cannon no 
more than 30 could be brought into action, the 
remainder were in the redoubts, or had not joined 
from the positions allotted to them in the original 
{dan. The English artillery amounted to 31 light 
pieces, (three having been left for the protection of 
the baggage) steadily and skilfully served : the line 
cautiously advanced from one strong position to 
another, and after nearly silencing the artillery of 
the enemy, the English cannon directed their Are 
against the thickest masses of cavalry, in whose 
presence a decisive forward movement would have 
been imprudent ; a few minutes of torpid and motion- 
less astonishment seemed to indicate a reluctance to 
retreat, and an expectation of orders to charge ; but 
the consternation had pervaded the chiefs as well as 
the soldiers ; and the havoc produced by the active 
and correct Are of the English artillery quickly 
covered the fleld with a disorderly rabble of cavalry 
flying in every direction; the infantry and guns con- 
tinuing to maintain their ground. The English line 
now began to move on at a steady pace, preceded by 
the cannon, which fired in advancing. Hyder who, 
from the first moment of Colonel Smith’s dispositions 
after rounding the hill, perceived that the battle was 
lost, drew ofi his own cannon within the line of the 
redoubts, and rode towsur^s Nizam Ali to entreat 
that he would give similar orders, and cover the 
operation by the movements of his cavalry : but that 
chief was indignant at what he deemed so spiritless 
a proposal, and declared his determination to main- 
tain nis position to the last. When, however, the 
British army began its advance in line) Hyder 
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renewed his remonstrances, and the guns were 
ordered to commence their retreat, covered by Hyder’s 
infantry, which made a regular and respectable 
demonstration until the near approach of the English 
line, when they retreated in tolerable order within 
the protection of the works. It was the absurd, but 
invariable practice of Nizam Ali to be accompanied 
in the field by his favourite wives, with all the 
splendid appendages of rank. He was on horseback 
when Hyder approached ; and his line of elephants 
carrying the women, was at no great distance in the 
rear : when he had determined on the retreat of the 
guns, he desired that the elephants should instantly 
turn. ** This elephant,” replied a female voice from 
the covered vehicle, has not been instructed so to 
turn ; he follows the standard of the empire.” The 
loss of several elephants was the consequence of this 
demur, for the chivalrous damsel would not allow 
her’s to move ; until the standard had passed her in 
its retreat, and the English shot fell thick among 
those that followed in her train. A considerable 
body of cavalry rallied by the mere force of shame, 
approached to charge the right of the English during 
their advance; but the troops which had been de- 
tached to the left in the early part of the day were 
now moving in column for the protection of this 
flank, and foiled the feeble attempts of this dis- 
heartened body. Night closed upon the English 
army as they reached the last ground which had 
been abandoned by the enemy, within a mile of the 
redoubts: only nine guns for the present fell into 
their possession, and they lay upon their arms in 
expectation of farther events. 

The confederates had sustained a considerable 
loss, but it is obvious that nothing had hitherto 
occurred which could be a motive, with troops 
accustomed to the events of war, for abandoning a 
fortified pontion, no part of which had been carried, 
and which was still as tenable as before the action: 
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but Nizam Aii, who, an hour before, had answered the 
remonstrances of Hyder, with a declaration that he 
would prefer a death like that of Nasir Jung to a 
dishonourable flight, was now at full speed, with 
a select body of his cavalry, in a western direction ; 
and did not stop till he was fairly through the 
pass of Singarpetta; leaving to the minister and 
oommander-in-chief, Buccun-ud-Dowla, the care of 
directing the immediate retreat of his other troops. 
Hyder, flnding himself thus abandoned, began to 
provide, in the best manner, for the security of his 
own army; and from his better knowledge of the 
requisite arrangements, and the superior equipments 
of his ordnance, had put his field train into full 
march on the only road, before that of his ally was 
in readiness to follow: his infantry occupied the 
redoubts, and the whole night was employed in 
getting the artillery and baggage into motion, and 
clearing the fortified position. 

Colonel Smith, who perceived in the confusion 
of the enemy’s camp the opportunity of striking an 
important blow, made a disposition, after his men 
had taken a slight refreshment, for an attack about 
midnight, to be led by the grenadiers of the army, 
under Major Fitzgerald, and supported according 
to events by the remainder of the troops. What- 
ever military errors may be imputed to Hyder, 
the conduct of his department of intelligence was 
unrivalled. One of his most faithful spies was the 
guide in English pay, who led Major Fitzgerald, and 
conducted him to a swamp which he had described 
as difficult, and which was found to be impassable. 
After much time had been lost in reiterated attempts 
to sound it in various directions, the guide proposed 
a circuitous route, which seemed objectionable on 
many accounts, besides the lateness of the hour, and 
after some farther fruitless efforts, the Major reluct- 
antly returned to camp. At daylight, the army was 
in motion, and soon passed the redoubts, which were 
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entirely abandoned ; but on ascending an eminence, 
the road as far as the eye could reach, was seen 
covered with the confederate army; and a train of 
artillery was distinctly visible, which it still seemed 
practicable to overtake : the English army quickened 
its pace, at this cheering intelligence, and in the 
course of the day captured forty-one pieces of heavy 
artillery, all belonging to Nizam Ali; fourteen more 
being discovered afterwards, which had been overset, 
for concealment, in the woods. Hyder, in person, 
rather observed than covered the rear, attended by 
his retinue of state, a troop of European cavalry, 
and 3000 select horse ; but as he could not quicken 
the pace of Nizam All’s inefiScient equipments, and 
seldom ventured to unlimber a gun, from the appre- 
hension of greater delays, he was compelled to 
abandon one after another, to the English infantry, 
with little material resistance. But the English 
officers had frequent opportunities of noticing his 
personal exertions, and observing the splendor of his 
retinue, which seemed to be purposely exhibited for 
their admiration. It consisted of 300 select men on 
foot, clothed in scarlet, and armed with lances, or 
pikes, of light bamboo, about eighteen feet long, 
twisted round from bottom to top with thin plates 
of silver in a spiral form: the equal intervals of 
polished silver, and the dark brown of the seasoned 
bamboo, give a splendid and not inelegant appear- 
ance to this ornamental but formidable weapon. 

Excessive fatigue terminated the operations of 
the day, and Colonel Smith was under the positive 
necessity of relinquishing the more decisive results to 
be expected from a second day’s pursuit, and of 
retracing his steps, to procure food. The loss of the 
English army in this achievement amounted to no 
more than 160 men killed and wounded; that of the 
confederates probably exceeded 4,000, with 64 guns, 
chiefly 18* and 16 pounders, with their tumbrils, 
and a large quantity of stores of every description, 
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excepting rice, a small supply of which at this 
moment would have exceeded in value all the 
trophies* of the day. 

Tippoo Sultaun, then seventeen, in the exercise 
of a first nominal command, under the guidance of 
Ghftzee Kh&n, his military preceptor, and the best 
partisan officer in Hyder’s service, was plundering 
the very country houses of the council of Madras, 
when he heard the result of the battle of Trinomalee. 
He retired with precipitation to join his father ; his 
example being followed by all the other light detach- 
ments, in exact opposition to the conduct which true 
military policy would have instructed them to 
pursue. — Colonel Smith, finding the country cleared 
of its invaders, no longer delayed covering his troops 
against the approaching monsoon, and proceeded 
himself to Madras, with the hope of effecting some 
new arrangement of the departments of supply, which 
were as inefficient as such departments must for ever 
be, when kept as much as possible beyond the control 
of the commander in chief. 

* The Frenchman calling himself commander of artillery, 
and general of ten thonsand in the army of the Mogul, who has 
published the history of Aydtr Ali Khan, and was present in this 
service, states the single trophy of the English to have been 
one iron three pounderi this is a specimen of what he may be 
presumed to have seen. What he relates, on the authority of 
others, resembles the information of a dramatic quidnunc, who 
hears every thing, and seizes the wrong end of all that he 
hears. 

iThe Frenebman wrote as M. M. Z. D. T. General of ten 
thousand men in the army of the Mogul Empire, and formerly 
Commander-in-Chief of the Artillery of Hyder Ally, and a Body 
of Europeans, in the service of that Nabob, 1784. Criticisms of 
his work will be found in. The Life of Hyder Ally by Francis 
Bobson. 1786.] 
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Mutual cHminaUon and reconciliation of the Alliee — 
Smith goes into eantonmente — Hyder takes the 
field in consequence — re-takes Tripatore and 
Vaniambaddy-^besieges Amboor — Excellent de- 
fence of Captain Calvert — Singular incident 
ascribed to supernatural agency— -Believed by 
Colonel Smith — who pursues Hyder— Affair of 
Vaniambaddy — Junction with Colonel Wood — 
Hyder occupies a fortified position at Caceri- 
patam—Mdphus Khdn — close of his political 
career— Hyder' s attack of the convoy under 
Mafor Fitzgerald — Personal efforts and disap- 
pointment — Attack of Nizam Ali's dominions, 
by troops from Bengal — detaches him from his 
cXliance with Hyder — Treaty of 1768, between 
the English and Nizam Ali — discussed and 
condemned — Hyder, at the same time, moves his 
whole force to the western coast to oppose a 
diversion from Bombay, which takes Mangalore, 
Hondver, dc. with the fleet — Hyder' s plan of 
operation — Eaey re-capture of the English con- 
quests — Punishment of the inhabitants who aided 
the English — Deceitful compromise with the 
chiefs of Malabar — Betums to the eastward, 

T he result of the battle of Triuomalee, produced 
a considerable change in the views of the con- 
federates. Nizam Ali, full of open indignation at 
the conduct of Hyder, and feeling little of secret 
oomj^lacency at his own, assembled his army at 
Calaimnttoor,* in BAramahAl, and Hyder established 

* This plaoe has not been identified. There is a Mattar in 
the Baramahal, 14 miles sonth-west of Timpattnr on the trunk 
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his head quarters at the same place; where they 
remained for near » month, without action, or deter- 
mination, or interview. Each, however^ had so much 
of real blame to impute to the other, that it was at 
length agreed to waive all discussion of past events, 
and endeavour to concert more successful operations. 
Ostentatious visits of ceremony were to announce ' 
their confidence in the future, uid at one of these, 

Hyder placed his guest oh a ae<U or muanud, com- 
posed of bags of coined silver, amounting to a lac of 
rupees, covered with cushions of embroidered silver ; 
all of which the attendants were desired to carry 
away, with the other presents, according to the 
established etiquette in similar oases. 

Hyder knew that Colonel Smith, reckoning on 
the inaction of his enemies, during the three rainy 
months of October, November, i^d December, had 
disposed his army in cantonments, extremely 
objectionable, from their distance from each other, 
namely, at Conjeveram,^ Wandewash, and Trichino- 
poly ; and he calculated on having time for objects of 
mportance, before a sufficient force could be 
assembled to interrupt his operations. 

The first of these, was the recapture of Tripatore, 
and Yaniambaddy, two of the indefensible places 
which remained in possession of the English, in the 
northern part of Biramah&l, and these fell, without 
material resistance, on the 6th and 7th of November : Mot. 5 
from thence, Hyder proceeded to the siege of Amboor,* * 7. 


toad, and another known as Immattnr. one maceh farther sonth : 
poBsiUy the latter is the place intended. It is known that 
Hyder in one of his marohes crossed the riyer at Kammenellnr, 
which is only 4 miles from Iromattnr , bnt Mattor would be 
more easily ^raached from Singarapetta. and as a position to 
block an ^vanoe to Krishnagiri or SaTeripatnam would be 
preferable to Iromattnr. (Le Fano: Manual of the Salem Di$- 
triU, 1^.) 

' Oonjereram is about 36 miles north of Wandiwash, and 
TriehiooiMly aboot 136 miles south of Wandiwash. 

* ^mboor<->-Afflbor, about' 80 rnOes W.S.W. of Vellora, on 
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a place of considerable strength, situated on the 
snmmit of a mountain of smooth granite, accessible 
on only one face, terminating the valley of B&ramah&l, 
on the north, and overlooking the fertile vale, which, 
forming a right angle with B&ramahftl, extends to the 
eastward, down to Vellore and Arcot. He arrived 
Nov. 10.hefore the place, on the 10th of November, and on 
15. the 16th, had so completely dismantled the lower 
fort, that Captain Calvert, who commanded, deemed 
it no longer tenable, and retired to the summit of the 
hill, with a garrison of five hundred sepoys, one 
officer, one serjeant, and fifteen Europeans. 

The Eelledaree,^ or Government of Amboor, with 
a*jageer for the maintenance of the garrison, had 
been conferred by Anwar-u-Deen on an officer named 
Muckhlis Eh&n, who from the revolutions of fortune 
which he had witnessed, seemed to have conceived 
that possession was among the most valid arguments 
of right ; and in the commencement of the operations 
against Bftramahal, when it was deemed expedient 
to occupy this post in a regular manner as a depdt, 
the Eelledar, although professing unlimited deference 
to any order addressed to himself, refused admission 
to any troops but his own, and stratagem had been 
employed gradually to introduce a sufficient number 
of faithful sepoys, and, successively, of officers, to 
exact obedience in another form. Captain Calvert, 
a brave and rough officer, who had been wounded in 
the battle of Trinomalee, was sent to assume the 
command of Amboor, and discovering, at the critical 
moment of retiring to bis citadel, that Muckhlis 

the Bonth bonk at the Paler river. It lies at the foot of the 
Kadapanatam paes to the north, leading up into Mysore. The 
fort stood on an almost inaooessible rock. In all the wars with 
Mysore, it was a place of oonsiderable military importance. 

* “ Eilladar,” from Arab. £ala a fort : the commandant of a 
fort, oaatle or garrison. The Arab. Kala is always in India 
l^Kmounoed Kiia- {Bob$(m Job$<m, p. 483*) 

* The grant revocable at pleasure, of the revennes of a district 
for a specified purpose* 
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Kh5n was in oorrespondenoe with Hyder, for the 
surrender of the place, he imprisoned him and his 
chief ofBcers on the summit of the rock, and disarm- 
ing his garrison, compelled them to work in the 
labours of the siege. Hyder, in determining on the 
attack of Amboor, had certainly rested his chief 
hopes of success on the aid of Muokhlis Kh&n ; the 
operations which he adopted were calculated to 
destroy or enfilade every portion of the defences ; hut 
a practicable breach was effected in a part of the 
works which was inaccessible; and the whole plan 
seemed to be suited rather to afford an opportunity 
to the disaffected within, and to wear out the garri- 
son with incessant alarms, than ultimately to. carry 
it by open force. After a variety of attempts to 
discover the means of entering by surprize, Hyder 
tried the effect of other means.. An introductory flag 
of truce, for the purpose of summoning the garrison, 
conveyed an eulogium on its brave defence, to which 
Captain Calvert replied, that Hyder had not yet 
afforded him an opportunity of deserving the compli- 
ment. A second, made the direct offer of a large 
bribe, and the command of half his army, with 
magnificent appointments. In answer to this 
proposal, Hyder was admonished to spare the lives of 
his servants, as the next bearer of such a message 
would he hanged on the breach : after a steady and 
meritorious defence of twenty-six days. Captain 
Calvert was relieved, on the 6th of December, by Deo. 6. 
the approach of the English army^ : and the govem- 

' Bobeon (£t/eo/ Hyiir Ally, 1786) describes what happened 
thus : " Hyder, after patting a sufficient number of troops in 
these forts, (Tripatur and Yaniambadi) proceeded farther down 
the Valley, and invested Amboor, a considerable fortification on 
a rock, the town (or pettab) situated below, and environed with a 
mud wall; Hyder soon raised batteries against the pettab, when 
the English officer commanding, seeing the impossibffity of 
defending it, very prudently rsti^ with bis men to the upper 
fort, and immediatdy sent off an express to the Governor of 
Madnw. On this t^ En#sh army were ordered to assemble 
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ment marked their approbation of the conduct of the 
corps which composed the garrison, hy directing the 
rock of Amboor to be borne on it’s *colours; an 
honorary distinction still preserved by the 1st 
battalion of the lOth regiment/ 

Among the losses which Hyder most lamented 
in the course of the siege was that of Khdkee Shdhf 
his relation, and most confidential friend, who was 
killed by his side in an early part of the service. It 
will be recollected, that Khdkee Shdh had been one of 
the emissaries of Hyder to Nnnjuraj, and Ohdlib 
Mdhommed Khdn, his associate in that infamous 
transaction, had also, in the course of the campaign, 
been killed in the battle of Ghangama ; both, however, 
as the Mahommedans of the south continue to 
believe, were destroyed by the visible wrath of heaven, 
within the same year in which they had profaned the 


•gain in the greatest hurry at Vellore, (except that part which 
had gone to the Southward to Tritchenopoly). When the 
English were assemhled at Vellore, and collected all the bullocks 
they possibly could procure, to carry rice, and other provisions ; 
also some draught bullocks for the artillery, which they stood in 
extreme need of, they matched to the relief of Amboor. On 
their approach Hyder raised the' siege, and moved up the valley 
again.” 

^ This was the first honorary distinction granted to the 
Ifodras Army. The Besolution ran thus : — 

” The brave and gallant defence of the Fort of Amboor 
affords ns the highest satisfaction, and it is agreed that our 
thanks be given to C^ttain Oalvert, and that he be desired to 
acquaint Ensign Barton, the Commandant Moideen Saib, and the 
Sepoys, as well as the Serjeant whom he mentions to have 
behaved well, with the sense we have of their serviced, and as we 
think the giving this battalion which has behaved so renuuAably 
well, some distinguishing mark, will cause emidation in others, 
it is agreed that it hereafter be called the * Amboor Battalion ’ 
and that it do carry colours suitable to the oooa8ion.l’ 

A badge reiwesenting a Book Fort with the word ” Amboor ** 
was twme for many years, but the Begiment having been granted 
tbe device of “ The Ebpbant'* for the battle at Assays, it carried 
the Bod Fort on “ The Elephant.” It was the old 10th Madras 
Infantry. (V^lsmt i Bietory, of the Madnu Army. Vd. I, p. 951.) 
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holy Kor&n by a frand and a pexjniy,* and this belief 
is not shaken by the impunity of the author of the 
crime; nor by the arrogance of thus gratuitously 
pronouncing on the ways of heaven, and placing man 
upon the judgement>seat of God. 

The history of one of these persons presents some 
features highly illustrative of national manners. 
Khfl>kee Shfl.h was considered the wittiest man of 
Hyder’s court, and was more familiarly admitted than 
any other to the intimacy of his looser hours. Hyder 
delighted in the practical jest, in these days denomi- 
nated a h(Mx ; Kh&kee Sh&h’s near alliance to many 
of the inhabitants of the Harem, gave him the liberty 
of communications by message ; and in the inter- 
course of unreserved raillery, he had occasionally 
ventured on messages in Hyder’s name, which had 
produced some mischievous disappointments in the 
Harem, and were afterwards the subject of broad 
mirth between the friends. On the occasion of some 
reciprocal raillery, regarding their domestic arrange- 
ments, Hyder adopted the coarse and cruel trial, of 
causing a letter to be written to the wife of Kh&kee 
Sh4h, then at Sera, announcing the sudden death of 
her husband. The lady who was passionately attached 
to him, swallowed poison in her first despair ; and the 
husband, on receiving the intelligence, made a vow 
to renounce the world. It was, on this occasion, 
that he assumed the name of Kbftkee Shfth. 8hdh 
or king is the spiritual designation assumed by this 
description of Mahommedan saints, and Khdkee 
8hdh, may be rendered king of the dvet, intimating, 
as it should seem, spiritual sovereignty, and temporal 
humility. This unhappy event, although it in- 
terrupted, did not di^lve the intimacy of the parties : 
after a short interval Kh&kee Sh&h resumed with 
Hyder his usual habits, and was reciprocally treated 
with increased confidence and regard. The manner 


WH 


* See on this sobjeot, p. 318« 


38 
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of his death afforded some colour to the belief of 
extraordinary interposition. Hyder and he, after 
examining the works of Amboor, alighted among 
some scattered rocks, and seated themselves behind 
one which completely covered them from the direct 
fire of the fort ; and in this situation KhAikee Sh4h 
was out in two by a cannon shot, close to the side of 
Hyder, who was unhurt. That the shot must have 
reverberated from the other rooks, is admitted ; but 
although the library of ^ringapatam contained some 
copies of mathematical works, there does not seem 
to have been in the whole court (probably the most 
unscientific in all India), a sufficient degree of 
elementary knowledge, to comprehend a simple occur- 
rence, which a billiard table, if they had possessed 
one, would have illustrated without the necessity of 
referring to supernatural agency. 

A friend' of mine in a situation nearly similar, 
had occasion to watch the numerous revolutions of a 
cannon shot, every time striking the rook near to 
himself in the same spot, until its force was 
expended, and it rolled harmless into a hollow, 
in the centre of the rooks from which it had rever- 
berated. 

The forces of Colonel Smith had scarcely been 
established in cantonment, before it became neces- 
sary, from these movements of Hyder, to make ar- 
rangements for re-assembling them ; but nothing 
could be effected towards promoting the efficiency of 
the departments of the army. The silly ambition of 
Mahommed Ali to be the object of all expectations, 
and to be considered as every thing while capable of 
nothing useful ; the poisonous influence which pro- 
cured, not confidence, for that was impossible, but the 
semblance of confidence, in the performance of his 
promises, contrary to the universal experience of his 
whole conduct, prevented the formation of a plain, 
practical, independent system of supply ; and there 
is reason to infer, that a secret jealousy of the 
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commander-in-ohief tended still farther to disperse 
the efforts which ought to have been concentrated. 

The division of Colonel Wood, wUoh had been 
cantoned at Triohinopoly, was oi^ered to move to 
Trinomalee ; and from thence, as might be concerted, 
to enter B&ramah&l by the pass of Singarpetta : the 
remainder of the army, under Colonel Smith, assem- 
bled at Vellore ; and being under some uneasiness 
for the fate of Amboor, he hastened to its relief, and 
had the satisfaction of perceiving the British colours 
still flying on the morning of the 7th of December. Dae. 7. 
After ma^g the requisite arrangements in the course 
of that day. Colonel Smith moved in pursuit of 
Hyder, whom he found on the morning of the 8th, 8. 
after a short march, at Vaniambaddy, with his right 
covered by the fort, and his front and left by some 
bad redoubts lately constructed, and by a fordable 
river. Nizam Ali had moved farther south into 
B&ramah&l, and Hyder’s position, although by no 
means judiciously chosen, seemed to Colonel Smith 
to indicate a determination to risk a battle ; but his 
real intention was no other than to gain time by this 
demonstration for the retreat of Nizam Ali ; and for 
the uninterrupted movement of his own heavy artil- 
lery, which hM been sent off on the first appearance 
of the English army ; the degree of resistance was 
proportioned to this intention ; Vaniambaddy was 
abandoned, but he had the mortification, during this 
affair, to see his European troop of horse under 
Monsieur Aumont, move off in a body and join the 
English army, in consequence of a concerted arrange- 
ment, of which he had no previous suspicion ; in 
other respects the loss on either side was unimport- 
ant. To overtake the superior equipments of Hyder, 
although attempted, was a visionary pursuit ; and on 
the succeeding day, the miserable commissariat of 
the British army compelled it to halt to receive provi- 
sions from Amboor.* Colonel Tod, with the advance, 

* Robsos’s account of the events at Voniambadi is as foUows: 

WH 
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followed the enemy as far as Tripatore, which he also 
found abandoned ; but, contrary to Hyder’s usual pre- 
caution, containing a supply of grain and some cattle. 
The confederated armies retired towards Caveripatam, 
and Colonel Smith was again reinforced by Colonel 
Wood, without an attempt on the part of the enemy to 
interrupt the junction. On Hyder’s capture of Caveri- 
patam, in 1767 , he had thrown up some field works to 
strengthen the position under its covert which Colonel 
Smith had then declined to attack ; and, on finding 
that he should be obliged to raise the siege of 
Amboor, he had sent one of his French officers, to ex- 
tend and improve the same camp, as a safe position 
for the confederate armies. Immediately uter the 
junction of Colonel Wood, Colonel Smith approached 
to examine it. A river passed the northern face of the 
town and petta of Caveripatam ; this face had been 
strengthened by a good covered way, and by two 
large detached redoubts, which enfiladed the north, 
the east, and the west faces : five similar redoubts 
completing the circuit to the south, covered the whole 
position : and two more distant rooli^ mounds to the 
south and south-east were crowned with redoubts 
which commanded the most accessible approach : 
good lines of retreat, in the event of discomfiture, 

“ On the 8th of Deoember, the English army mads their 
appearance before Vaniambady, where they fonnd Hyder already 
posted, his right wing being covered by the fort and pettah, with 
the river in their front ; their left was also seenred by some im- 
passable ground, so that the General was obliged to attack him 
in front ; which was accordingly done, vis., some gnns were im- 
mediately drawn up on the high banks of the river, which was 
almost dry; from them they kept op a severe fire, under cover of 
which, some of the army began to cross the river, when Hyder’s 
troop of European horse appeared on the sands, in the bed of the 
river, who moved round towards the left of the English, whom 
they joined, agreeable to a plan before concerted by the Ohevalier 
Saint L-b-n, who was to have performed wonders, and would 
have made the English believe, that it was in his power to have 
brought off the major part of the Europeans, then in Hyder’s 
service, but his schemes proved abortive.’’ 
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were {ffovided, by crossing the river towards Eistna*^ 
gherty, or moving along its right bank to Byacota.* 

On tne first glance of this much improved’*' position, 
Colonel Smith determined to decline the risk of an 
attack ; and the measures of the enemy relieved him 
soon afterwards from the necessity of so desperate an 
attempt. Sources of separate but serious alarm, which * 
we shall endeavour to relate in the most convenient 
order, distracted the attention of both the confederates. 

Hyder sent oft his heavy guns and baggage to the 
westward on the 14th, accompanied by his son Deal4. 
Tippoo and Ghazee Eh&n, with a light corps ; and 
on the 18th Nizam Ali, with the main body of his 18- 
army, re-ascended the ghauts, and moved to the 
northward : a light field train, with nearly the whole 
efficient force of his army, remained with Hyder; and 
political considerations still detained with him a corps 
of some thousand horse, in the sejrvice of Nizam Ali, 
as an escort to the brother of his prime minister. 

A more convenient opportunity may not again 

^ A desoription of the seenery between Bayakota and 
Kriehnagiri by Mr. Le Fbnn, the eompiler of ih$ Salm Diitriet 
Manual is worth quoting. The “ winding ghat, wbioh is perhaps 
only second in point of beauty of all the natural beauties of the 
Balm District. Ooinmencing about half a mile east of Bayakota, 
it winds through the verdure dad hills which abound 
here; sometimes descending over steep declivities, and again 
wandering through grassy glades at the bottom of valleys, which 
echo to the song of bh^ and abound with all the wealth of 
tropical gro^, while over all the bate peaks, with the durgam 
as their king, tower in rich shades of grey, brown and even crim- 
son, due to ^e weathering of the mother rook. Shorter than 
the road is the track used by foot travellers and known as the . 
Purathi ghat, which penetrates the thick jun^es where the 
buditti of the country love to lurk : here the footstep startlM 
the hare from its form, and the jungle cook runs clattering to bis 
mates in the bamboo nndsigibwtb, while herds of deer cross 
the path, and halt to gase in mute surprise at the trespassers 
mx tbdr favourite haunts*" (Le Fanu : Manual of ihe Salm 
Diitriet. YoL II, p. Sfil.) 

* Deseribed from a plan m the author’s possession, drawn 
apparantly by Oolonel Cdl, in 1767. 
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occur, of closing our narrative of the destiny of a 

E rson, whose pretensions entitled nim to occupy a 
rger space than he has filled in the history of these 
times. M&phuz Kh&nj on the descent of the^ con- 
federates into the lower country, had the part assi^ed 
to him of employing his influence among the Poligars 
of the South to excite a general insurrection ; and 
aided by the resources of Dindigul to wrest the whole 
of these provinces from Mahommed Ali and the 
English. The formation of the army had drawn all 
their disposable troops from those countries, and 
M&phuz Kh&n, with a slender escort, was moving from 
the residence of one chief to another, in furtherance 
of his views; when Colonel Buck, who commanded at 
Madura, sent out a detachment by night, which 
surprized and conveyed him to that fortress as a 
prisoner, on the 2d of October, 1767. He was given 
up to Mahommed Ali, and closely confined during 
the war: but it must be added, to the credit of that 
nabob, (of whom truth has permitted us to narrate 
little that is good,) that he afterwards liberated his 
brother, and provided him for the remainder of his 
life, with a decent maintenance at Madras. 

While the heavy equipments of Hyder were 
nioying to a far distant object, it was necessary that 
his intentions should be veiled to the last moment, 
by the appearance of encreased activity. From the 
stronjg position near Caveripatam, detachments of. 
his light troops were actively employed on the line 
of Colonel Smith’s supplies, and imposed on that 
officer the necessity of moving strong detachments of 
his army for the protection of the most unimportant 
convoys. Against one of these, expected by the pass 
of Singarpetta, under Captain Ktzgerald, Hyder 
thought proper to move in person, with a force of 
4000 select norse, 2000 infantry, and five guns, in 
the confidence of an easy conquest over a single bat- 
talion, without g[uns, embarrassed by a cumbrous 
convoy. : but Colonel Smith, who had penetrated hia 
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intentions, detached a reinforcement of two com- 
panies of grenadiers, a battalion of sepoys, and two 
field pieces. Hyder, not being aware of this jnnotionj 
attacked the convoy with great vivacity and im- 
prudence ; charging in person at the head of his 
cavalry, he had his horse shot under him, and 
received a bullet through his turban ; the loss of 
several of his best officers evinced an effort of more 
than usual determination, and their repulse reflected 
corresponding credit on Major Fitzgerald,^ who com- 
manded the united detachments. The hope which 
Hyder had cherished of terminating the campaign 
with a creditable exploit was thus converted into the 
mortification of returning in disappointment to his 
head-quarters. The heavy equipments which had 

E receded him, having now made sufficient progress, 
e left a strong and efficient division, chiefly cavalry, 
under Muckhdoom Saheb, to watch the operations 
of the English army, and disturb its supplies ; and 
ascended the ghauts with his remaining force, about 
the close of the year, at the exact time that the 
English army, after having been two days with- 
out rations, was obliged once more to move in an 
opposite direction in quest of food. 

The Government of Bengal, although originally 
adverse to a confederacy, by which the aggrandize- 
ment of the Mahrattas should be promoted by hosti- 
lity with Hyder, were perfectly aware of the expedi- 
ency of restraining the ambitious views of that chief 
upon their own possessions ; and of convincing him 

^ Oaptain Thomas Fitzgerald took part in 1764 in the second 
siege of Madnra, and in the following year defeated the rehelli- 
ous Baja of Ongole. As Major he served vnth distinction during 
the First Mysore War, was present at the battle of Trinomalai in 
1767, and in 1768 extricated Colonel Wood from a critical position 
near Hosur. His report led to Wood’s recall and trial. Major 
Ktzgerald was then sent with a detached force into the Bara- 
mahal in pursuit of Hyder, whom, however, he was unahle to 
overtake. Fitzg«rald Udt India early in 1771. \BepcH on the 
Palk Manuteripte, p. 166, note.) 
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whenever a favourable opportunity should occur, of 
the danger of provoking their hostility : they accord- 
ingly supported with their whole power the efforts of 
Madras under the circumstances of the present war; 
and to an abundant supply of treasure for their im- 
mediate exigencies had added the aid of a powerful 
diversion by sea* under Colonel Peach ; who landed 
in the northern sircars, and by a course of vigorous 
and judicious operations, had penetrated to Comma- 
met, and Warankul^ the antient capital of Telin- 
g&na, considerately to the north-east of Hyderabad^ ; 
and was securing and extending his conquests, in a 
manner which gave solid ground of alarm to Nizam 
Ali, for the safety of his capital. These apprehen- 
sions, added to the unpromising aspect of his own 
southern campaign, had induced him to open a secret 
communication with Colonel Smith early in the 
month of December: an intercourse of this nature 
could not be long concealed from Hyder ; who in 
every estimate of the conduct of Nizam Ali, remem- 
bered that he was the murderer of his own brother ; 
and held his character in as much contempt as was 
consistent with the incessant fear of being over- 
reached by some unsuspected treachery : assuming. 


* “ We marched the 10th 'Of December from EUoar towards 
Gomhammett, the Pbousdahr of which had bargained for the sur- 
render of the Fort and Circar with the Chief of Mesalipatam 
soimtime before we took the field. But so indiscreet was the 
Chief’s conduct on the occasion that, had the Soubah any troops 
at Hydrabad, we could not have taken it, as he could have 
thrown^ in a sufScient force to have defended it against all the 
troops in the Giroars long before we could have taken advantage 
of the disposition of the Pbousdahr in our favour. However, 
eiroumstances proved more lucky than we had a right to expect, 
and we reached the place in time to secure it, though a body of 
the Soubah’s rabble bad been assembled, and on the march to 
dispossess the Pbousdahr of his charge. They halted within 
twenty ooss of the pUee on hearing we bad got possession of it, 
a^ as soon as we were joined by the BengtJ sepoys from 
Yiagapatam we advanced upon them and earns up with theiv 
main body, consisting of 4000 horse and foot, which had taken 
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however, the air of open confidence, he announced 
his knowledge of these communications; and assent- 
ed to the necessity of a temporary accommodation 
with the English, and waiting a more favourable 
opportunity of re-uniting the Mussulman interests, 
for their expulsion from the peninsula ; but added 
that it was no longer proper, that the armies should 
have the appearance of an union which did not 
exist. Nizam Ali, who was embarrassed regarding 
the means of separation, and had actually been 
meditating the treachery which Ryder apprehended, 
was happy to part on such easy terms ; and had 
moved, as already stated, in a northern direction on 
the 18 th December, sending on the same day an 
emissary to treat openly with Colonel Smith for 
peace. That officer informed the envoy, that he 
was not furnished with the requisite powers; and 
distinctly stated his conviction, that after the 
shameful duplicity which had been practised by his 
master, the British Government would be satisfied 
with no demonstration, short of a formal mission of 
his prime minister to Madras, as an evidence of sin- 
cerity in his present professions, and as an humble 


post under the walls of a small fort. They made a few flourishes 
with their horse, hut on our advanced guards’ attempting to 
olose with them, they walked off in such a hurry that we had 
not time to fire three shot from our field pieces till they were 
out of sight, nor did they ever stay within two days’ march of us 
afterwards. A desperate sett of them had thrown themselves 
into the fort, whieh they resolntely defended for two hours, and 
did not surrender till I brought up my battalion to the gate way, 
which we had nearly burst open with our field pieces, when they 
threw down their arms. 

The resolute behaviour of our troops at this place so inti- 
midated the Zamindars, who were before assembling to stop our 
progress, that they all sent letters desiring our favour and pro- 
tection to the commanding officer. And we took possession of 
the fort of Worrangde and the Oiroar whieh beturs its name 
without seeing the face of an enemy.” (Letter from Captain T. 
Madge to Bob^ Falk, dated February 20th, 1768, Camp near 
Combammett.— Bsipori on the Polk MameeripU, pp. 66-67.) 
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and open reparation for the insolent treachery of 
his past conduct. 

After an interchange of various messages, 
Nizam Ali, by those artifices, to which the open 
character of an Englishman renders him perhaps 
more accessible than the native of any other coun- 
try, had nearly succeeded in making Colonel Smith 
defeat his own professed object, by paying him a 
visit previously to the dispatch of the minister ; and 
the artifice did partly succeed, by bis being prevailed 
on to send a field officer (Major Fitzgerald) to Nizam 
Ali’s camp, then situated at the head of the Damal- 
cbeny pass, about 120 miles north-east from Madras, 
for the purpose of conducting the minister to that 
place; where the Government assuming a proper 
dignity, disapproved even this mark of condescension 
on the part of their commander-in-chief. Hyder at 
the same period deputed a messenger to Colonel 
Smith, with pacific overtures, but the reference 
which was made in return to his superiors at Madras, 
appeared to Hyder to be a civil but distinct rejection 
of his advances, and he refrained from repeating them.* 

The negotiations with Nizam Ali terminated 
Feb. 28. on the 23d of February 1768, in the conclusion of a 
treaty, differing in many important particulars from 
that of 1766, but exhibiting both in its concessions, 
and assumptions, evidence of the ascendancy of 


' Bobert Palk, Governor of Madtae from 1768 to 1767. wrote 
from Ix>ndoD to Madras to W. M. Qoodlad, Sectretary to Govern- 
ment, November 6, 1769 “When Nizamaly settled with Hyder, 
certainly we ^onld have done the same. We should then have 
^ven all India a strong impression of our power, and probably 
s^^red tbe Gamateok from future invasions.” (Beport on 
we Palk Manuseripts, p. 111.) The hatred of Muhammad Ali to 
Hyder and the obliga^ns to the Nawab, brought about by 
money dealing with many of the Madras Oivilians, prevented the 
oormpt and weak Government at Madras from tsking any 6rm 
Murse of action. The Direotors in England were jnsti6ed in 
*** these negotiations, private advantage weighed 
with the Madras Government more than the pnUie go^ 
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Mahommed Ali ; whose name Nizam Ali had 
positively refused to admit in any manner into the 
former treaty. He was now one of the contracting 
parties, together with the English East India 
Company, and Nizam Ali, in a treaty, by which it 
was declared, that the Mogul had, on the 26th of 
August 1765, conferred on Mahommed Ali, the 
government of Carnatic Payebn ghaut, that Nizam 
Ali had released him from all dependance on Decan, 
by a sunnud dated 12th November, 1766 ; and to 
complete the confusion of ideas and relations, 
Mahommed Ali acknowledged himself to hold as a 
free gift from Nizam Ali, not only Carnatic Payeen 
ghaut, but the subordinate office of Eelladar of two 
petty forts, ^ one in the dominions of Hyder, and the 
other under the direct authority of Nizam Ali. 
Begarding the first of these instruments, it would be 
difficult to infer any thing without the actual inspec- 
tion of the original. No copy is to be found in the 
Company’s records, and it is probably a mere fabri- 
cation. I have seen in a manner, which I am not 
at liberty to publish, copies of two instruments, 

‘ Article 8 . — 

The Nawab Attsnph JiA, out of bis great regard and 
affeotion, and from other oonaiderationa, having been pleased to 
grant and confer on the Nawab Wolan Jah (Mahommed Ali), 
and his eldest son, Meyen-ool-Moolk Omdet-ool-Omrah (Omdat- 
nl-Omrah, eldest son of Mahommed Ali), several sunnuds, m's.— 

An nltumgab Snnnnd for the whole of the Carnatic* 

An nltumgab Sunnud for the whole of the pergnnnah of 
Imungundela, with the Oudda of Ohunpoora- 

An nltumgab Sunnud for the whole of the villages of 
Gathasera, etc. 

An nltumgab Sunnud for the killedary of the fort of 
Colour- 

An nltumgab Sunnud for the whole of the district of 
Sonedaupe ; and a full and ample Sunnud, containing 
a discharge for all demands, past, present, and future, 
on account of the Carnatic, etc. 

It is hereby agreed that all. and every one of these Sunnuds 
shall be regarded equally binding witii any other Article of the 
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aathentioated by the seal of Mahommed Ali> which 
may convey some idea of the credit which is due to 
such performances. The first from the Mo^l 
Emperor Ahmed Shah, dated in the 3d of his reign 
(1761), confers on Mahommed Ali Carnatic Bala- 

g haut, and Payeen Ghant, from the river Eistna to the 
orders of Malabar, <u an her^itary posaeadon. This 
is probably one of the docnments, fabricated for the 
edification of the English and French commis- 
sioners, in the first negotiations to determine these 
pretensions. The second is from Shah Aftlum, dated 
in the 8th of his reign (1760). This instrument 
confers the same possession as an Enaum (free gift), 
but the manufacturer had not studied geography, and 
describes Carnatic to extend from the river iListna to 
the confines of Bombay. It is difficult to contem- 
plate without indignation, the government of Madras, 
under circumstances which imposed no viaihle 
necessity for departing from the dignified tone with 
which they had opened the negotiation, resumiii'" 
their grovelling position of tributary* dependants 
the circars, and with a ludicrous mixture of arrogance 

Treaty, and be as duly observed by the Nawab Ansuph Jah as 
if entered here at full length. (Aiohison : Treatie*, Engagementa 
and Sunnuda, 4th Edition. Yol. IX, p. 32.) 

The Snnnnds indade one, dated 11th Ifaroh, 1768, confer- 
ring upon Nusaeer-ool-Moolk Intsain-ood-Dowlah Mahomed 
SnUanbat Khan Bahadoor Nusaeer Jung the Killadarship of the 
fort of Chnnpoora (belonging to the Oiroar of that name and 
dependent npon the Sonbahship of Hyderabad), and a similar 
one oonferring npon Mnddam-ool-Moolk Boshuno-od-Dowlah 
Hauphiz Mahom^ Munnowar Khan Bahadoor Bahadoor Jung 
the K i l lada r ship of the fort of Oolanr (bdonging to the Soubah- 
ship of Viziapore). (Op ; Cit : p. 89.) 

* The English h^ eonfen^ on Mahommed Ali, a rank 
which he construed into sovereignty, and then accepted from 
him a jageer, as an express mark of dependency. To keep them 
in the habit ^ of exterior dependence on Indian chiefs was 
essential to^ his ultimate objects ; and the farce of accepting 
dependmt gifto himself, '^s an example for the imitation of his 
good friends, in every thing but paying tribute, of which be was 
too sagacious to give the exampb; 
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and humility, proolaiming Hyder Naiek a rebel and 
usurper, and declaring their determination to conquer 
and retain his territories, with the concurrence of 
Nizam Ali ; who, on the condition of receiving a 
further tribute of seven lacs of rupees, graciously 
ceded his claim to a territory, which he neither 
possessed, nor had the most ^stant hope of ever 
possessing ; and these speculative conquerors even 
anticipated the claim of the Mahrattas, by gratu- 
itously, and in the body of a treaty to which they 
were not parties, promising them the choute, or 
fourth part of the revenue; while the Company 
relinquished, without condition, the important hold 
which had been obtained for them by the efforts of 
the troops from Bengal ; and Nizam Ali returned to 
his capital, with abundant cause for self-gratulation, 
on the ad^ss which had relieved his complicated 
embarrassments. 

It has been suggested to the author, that the 
policy so frequently arraigned, may have been 
dictated from England, where the Company were 
intimidated by the administration, and the admini- 
stration by the fear of giving offence to France from 
avowing their independency. Nor was this dupli- 
city confined to Madras. The double government 
exercised in Bengal, and the acceptance of the 
Dewanny from a conquered and ineffective king 
conferring upon the Company a sovereignty which 
they had acquired by their own power, and exercised 
still with an attempt to hide it under fictitious 
characters, were all parts of the same weak policy. 
That any English administration should expect to 
veil from the observation of France the true tendency 
of any of these transaction^ appears to be extremely 
improbable ; but that suon a policy was the 
spontaneous growth of the great mind of the great 
Clive seems next to impossible. The public records 

afford n o means of solving this problem.* 

* There wm no truth in the eaggeetion made to Wilke. 
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The arduous and distant operations in which 
Hyder had been involved, revived a hope of 
.independence among the Chiefs of Malabar ; who, 
with too much jealousy of each other, even in their 
actual state of depression, to admit of any extended 
plan of combination, had succeeded in carrying several 
of the block-houses,* and keeping Hyder’s provincial 
commander in a state of incessant alarm, although 
assisted by the whole force of Ali Baja, the Mapilla 
chief of Gannanore. The chiefs of the English 
establishments on that coast, had been directed to 
aid and encourage these combinations, and the 
government of Bombay was equipping a formidable 
expedition, for the purpose of obtaining possession 
of the Mysorean fleet in the harbours oi Canara; 
reducing the places of strength on the coast; and 
eventually penetrating into the interior of that part 
of the dominions of Mysoor. Hyder’s intelligence of 
these designs, was too explicit to admit of doubt ; it 
was his fixed principle of conduct, on every occasion, 
to bend his chief force against the most prominent 
danger, and wh^ this was incompatible with an 
efficient opposition to minor perils, he uniformly 
treated them with temporary disregard, until the 
removal of the greater evil. It was in conformity to 
this ground of action, that instead of sending rein- 
forcements, he resolved to move with his main mrce to 
the westward ; and if he could not arrive in sufficient 
time to avert, he would at least be present to remedy 
tlus paramount danger. The light force under 
Tippoo, was destined by forced marches, to reinforce 
the provincial commandant Lutf Ali Beg; the heavy 


The treaty followed the make-believe stmotora, and prineiple, 
wbloh guided the government both in Bengal and Madras at 
this time- ^ Clive flowed the soheme of “ double government 
m Bengd, iuflueno^ by the wish to hide from rival European 
States the real positions and the Company aeoepted for some 
time this position. 

* Gonstmeted by Hyder. aee p. 680. 
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train followed, at the regulated rate of movement ; 
and, about the flOth of January, he had himself JaniU)* 
refitted his equipments at Bangalore, the defence of 
which he committed to the care of Hybut Jung 
(Fuzzul Oola Khftn), and proceeded by long 
marches to the western coast. 

The rendezvous of the English expedition 
having been appointed off Onore, (Hou&ver) its 
appearance on that part of the coast, deceived Lutf 
Ali Beg, with regard to the first object of attack : 
marching in that direction with his whole force, he 
imprudently left Mangalore^ with an insufficient 
garrison, and it was taken without material opposi* 
tion in February. The immediate commander of 
Hyder’s fleet, disgusted with the superintCndance of 
his Lord High Admiral (Lutf Ali Beg, an officer of 
cavalry,) in conformity to previous compact, 
surrendered to the English his force at Hon&ver and 
Mangalore : it consisted of two ships, two grabs of 
two masts, and about ten gallivats. Honkver, 
Buswaraj Droog, (or fortified island,) and several 
minor places were reduced; and, during these 
operations on the coast of Canara, an injudicious 
attempt from Tillichery,^ to carry by assault one of 
the principal detached works of Cannanore, was 
repulsed with the loss of fifty-seven Europeans and 
thirty>three natives killed and wounded. The English 
force had, however, been so dispersed by their 
numerous successes in the occupation of their 

* Now tho chief town and sea-port in South Canara Distriot, 

Madras. Was originally oeonpied by the Portuguese in 1547 and 
destroyed. In 1667 it was 6nidly occupied by the Portuguese, who 
built the fort and a obureh. The town was taken by the Baja 
of Bednnr in the seventeenth century and occupied by Hyder in 
1768. All his and Tipu’s ships were built there* 

^ TVUMAery.— Tellicberry, Malabar, Madras. The factory here 
was established under Surat in 1683, and a formal grant for the 
fbrt was obtained from the Ohirakal ^ja in 1708. It was under 
aohief and factors under Bombay. The oitadd is still in eioellant 
preservation, standmg dose to tl^ sea. 
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oonqaestB, that no attempt conld be made to pene- 
trate inland, without very considerable reinforce* 
May. ments, which they demanded from Bombtby. 

On Tippoo’s first junction with Lutf Ali Beg, 
the loss of Mangalore, and the insufficiency of their 
means to attempt its recapture, induced the officers 
commanding, after closely examining the state of 
that place, to retire inland, to limit their exertions to 
the preservation and order of the interior; to cutting 
off the English force from all means of intelligence ; 
and by apparent inaction lulling them into security, 
until the arrival of the efficient means, which were 
approaching under Hyder’s personal command. It 
was his object to make these means as imposing as 
possible ; and not a man was visible, until the over- 
whelming mass of his whole united army appeared at 
once before Mangalore, early in the month of May. 
The impression was disgraceful * in the last degree 
to the British arms ; a wretched defence terminated 
in embarking the garrison, consisting of 41 artillery, 
200 European infantry, and 1200 sepoys, in a most 
unsoidiei>like manner ; shamefully abandoning the 
sick and wounded, consisting of 80 Europeans, and 
180 sepoys, and all their field-pieces and stores.^ The 

* So stated by Qanenl Smith. 

' In Miles’ the tmnslation of the work 
of Meer Hussein Ali Khan Einnaoi, the taking of Mangalore 
is described as the resolt of a triok. Hyder is said to have 
collected about 20,000 of the peasantry about Bednur, and 
having provided them with wooden muskets of ebony and 
standards marched them down to Mangalore, and then having 
displayed their force on high ground within sight of the fort 
ordered Tippu to attack. The Engluh thinking that the 
advanced force was supported by this large body in tear, 
evacuated the fort and retreated to the sea shore to embark on 
the vessels there ready to receive them and take them to Bombay. 
The English were then attacked on the sea shore and with great 
difficulty and after heavy losses escaped to the ships and deserted. 
The history by Eirmani is so inaeenrate that little trust can be 
placed on it ; but it is possible that tiiis ruse may have been used 
with success. (Miles : Hittory of Hydur Naik, p. 270). 
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remaining objects on the coast, and chiefly the 
recapture of Hon&ver and* Baswaraj-dro(^, were 
accomplished without much difficulty; and Hyder 
was enabled to reascend the ghauts before the mon- 
soon had actually burst. The body of the army with 
all the heavy equipments moved by easy marches, on 
the shortest route by the pass of SubramanM^ to 
Bangalore, while himSelf with a select corps, ascended 
northward to Bednore, to which capital he had 
summoned all the principal land-holders of the 
province, for the purpose, as he pretended, of adjusting 
the arranffements of revenue for the ensuing year. 
In point of fact, Hyder had discovered, that a general 
discontent at his severe exactions, had rendered this 
class of his subjects well disposed to favour the 
designs of the English invaders ; that tp the amount 
of a willing assistance with provisions they had 
generally testified this partiality ; and that a corres- 
pondence for combining their farther exertions had 
been extended nearly over the whole province. A 
sagacity undisturbed by mental compunction, enabled 
this extraordinary man in all oases, to extract the 
greatest possible advantage from incidents which, to 
ordinary minds, would have furnished only food for 
apprehension. He coolly announced to the assembled 
land-holders, that he had discovered their treasons ; 
and had determined on a punishment more convenient 
to his affitirs than a sentence of death : a list was then 
produced, containing the detail of the enormous fines, 
which had been previously annexed to the name of 
each individual : such as were present were delivered 
over to the charge of the department of torture, for the 
realization of the amount ; and efiectual means were 
taken to levy the same contributions on those whose 
fears had restrained them from attending. 

' Subramane 0 ‘ — Subhunuiya, a village at the top of the 
Bisale Ghaut, leading from the Uppinangadi Talnq, South Canara 
District, into Mysore* The hill rises to 5,600 ft.‘ahoTe the sea. 
The pass was formerly of importance. 

WB 


39 
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His affaira in Malabar aho demanded some 
decisive measures, previously to his return to the 
eastward: the detached efforts of the Nairs were 
beginning to assume a more combined form ; most of 
the bloeh-housa had been carried, or necessarily 
evacuated; Assud Eh&n Mehteree, his provincial 
commander>in-chief had been killed in action ; and 
his successor, with forces very inferior to the service, 
was making the best efforts in his power, to stem the 
increasing torrent, when Hyder’s instructions to 
Madam, his fiscal, governor, relieved him for the 
present from these embarrassments. Madana opened 
insidious but skilful negociations with most of the 
chiefs, which intimated in substance, that his master 
had found his conquest of Malabar an acquisition (as 
they well knew), hitherto more chargeable than 
advantageous ; that if the chiefs should consent to 
reimburse the heavy charges which he had incurred, 
he would be ready to restore their possessions ; and 
to md before his departure in transferring to those 
who should accede, the territories of those who 
should decline* so reasonable an arrangements All 
were forward in embracing the terms; Hyder’s 
provincial.troops, whose escape would otherwise have 
been impracticable, not only retreated in safety, but 
loaded with treasure ; the willing contribution of the 
chiefs of Malabar — ^the purchase of a dream of 
independence. It had been made a special condition 
that Ali Baja should be undisturbed ; Falgaut was 
studiously omitted in the negotiations ; and remained 
in Hyder’s possession ; and two points were thus 
seoui^ in the south-east and north-west of the 
province, from whence at any future period Hyder 
could resume at pleasure his designs on Malabar : 
the remainder of the western coast was safe ; hie 
centi^ possessions were in the most fionrishing 
condition ; his coffers were replenished ; and he was 
now at leisure to contemplate the improvident course 
Aog. of measures, which had b^ pursued by the English, 
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while left with an open field by the abeenoe of his 
army, for foil sevon months: for he did not reoom* 
menoe his operations from Bangalore before the 
month of Au^st* 



CHAPTBB XVI. 


Character of General Smith — view of the. several plane 
of military operaiiont propose by him and his 
government — Success of CoUmel Wood to the 
S(mthum‘d~^MUiUMy faults— General Smith 
takes Kistnagherry — accompanied by field depu- 
ties — Mahommed Alh and the Chevalier St. 
Lubin — D^ecHve inteUigenee — Ascends the pass 
of Boodieota — MuUodgul taken by the hold 
stratagem of Captain Matthews — Color surren- 
ders — Baugloor — Oossoory dc. — Ignorant plans of 
Mahommed Ali — Junction of Morari Row — Scene 
of operations the former dominions of Shahjee — 
Hyder's unsuccessful attack on the camp at 
Ooscota — Singular defence of Morari Row — 
Hyder^s plans — Approach of Colonel Wood from 
the southward — Movements in consequence — 
Designs of Hyder, and Smith’s counter-project— 
both marred by Wood — Subseguent movements — 
Hyder to Gooru/moondeb— Reconciliation tvUh 
Meer Saheb— reviews his own situqtionr— offers 
peace — and great sacrtfiees for its attainment — 
Failure of the negociationsy from the unreasonable 
expectoMons of the English and Mahommed AH— 
Battle of Mulwdgul — Bemarkable^ stratagem of 
Captain Brpoke— General Smith at length speaks 
out regarding his incumbrances — Mohammed Ali 
and tlw field deputies— who are attacked in 
Color — Alarmedy andretum to Madras— Indirect 
re-caU of General Smith — His plan of future 
(y^aiioM— Recantation of the Madras Govem- 
menty regarding the Nabob and deputies — Colonel 
Wood’s division reinforced-rmoves for the relief 
of OossooTy while the remainder off the army^ 
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under Major "FUegeraM^ covers the departure of 
the depumee-^Oossoor imperfectly relievedr-IHs- 
aster at Baugloor — Retreat of Colonel Wood^ 
attach^ hy "ELyder— relieved hy Major FUegeraldt 
who r^resents hie. incapacity— W^ood ordered in 
arrest to Madras. 

O N the departure of Hyder from the Eastern terri- 
tory, a ohoioe of operations presented themselves 
to the English; and the government, and their 
commanderrin-ohtef, did not exactly coincide in their 
opinion of the most eligible. Colonel Smith was 
perfectly conversant in the technical part of his 
profession, and posses^ in an eminent degree the 
confidence and attachment of those whom he com- 
manded; from the labour of applying his knowledge 
and experience to a reform of the ill-administered 
departments of his army, he may be supposed to have 
been deterred, by the conviction of sources of counter- 
action, open and concealed, which he had not the 
power to control : but these causes cannot explain 
the strange carelessness of reputation, which, with a 
resectable talent of recording his own thoughts, left 
the care of his public dispatches to an incompetent 
Secretary. In truth he was the best tempered man 
living ; and this was relatively the great vice of his 
character. He suffered himself to be overruled by 
men whose intellect was diminutive when compared 
with his own; he had not the heart to contest a 
point, although he knew himself to be in the right — 
and his character was stamped with indecision every 
where excepting in the presence of the enemy. An 
indifference, however, to objects not congenial to his 
taste, was compensated by the most indefatigable 
attention to duties exclusivelv military. Cool, cheer- 
ful, and unembarrassed, in the midst of danger, he 
evinced, in dl movements to be executed in .the 
presence of an enemy, a degroe .of rapid penetration, 
and sound decision, which indipated the hand of a 
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mastor. As an ezeontive soldier, he may instl^ be 
classed among the first of the age in which he lived; 
bnt in those more arduous combinations of political 
foresight and militaiv skil], which constitute perhaps 
the highest effort of human intellect, he would be 
entitled to claim but a secondary rank/ 

On many occasions the Government of Madras 
appear to have had jast conceptions of the general 
outline of operations ; and in others to have enter- 
tained projects too absurd for serious belief, if they 
were not found upon their records: among these was 
a gpive discussion of the means by which their army 
of infantry was to out off the sources of supply from 
the enemy’s army of cavalry. Upon the whole, 
although on some oeoadons they formed just views, 
on all occasions they miscaloulated the means by 
which their ends were to be accomplished. 

On the departure of Hyder’s main army, it was 
the general rumour in the English camp, that he had 
remained in person at the heM of his cavalry, with 
the intention of changing the plan of the war; by 
withdrawing his infantry and guns to the upper 


^ Josias Da PzS, who was seoond in Ooanoil at Madras, who 
met Hyder in 1769^Mid drew np the treaty of that year, wrote 
to Bob^ Onne : ” I am quite of your opinion in regard to 
(General Joseph Smith. A man of a better heart 1 never knew, 
with a great deal, of good Sense; but a little knowledge of Man- 
kind is suffioient to evince that those are not Qualities fit to 
govern Yahoos. ... A Man at the head of a Military Oorps 
should have an Active Mind, and Order, Discipline and Subordi- 
nation should never be absent firam it : an Ensign should know 
or be taught that he is not a Colonel." (Orme : MSS. Yol. XXX, 
lOtb June 1769.) 

PhOip Dormer Stanhope, who arrived in Madras in 1774, 
and on General Smith's recommendation was appointed to. com- 
ma^ one of the Nawab's cavalry segments, wrote of General 
Smith, in 1776 : " The memory of General toith will ever be 
revered in India while either heroic bravery in the field or the 
most unbounded generosity in private life shall be deemed a 
virtue.” (Letter XYIII, doted February 1776. Osmumw Memoirs 
efAskUieus. 1784. Love: Vestiges ef Old Madras^ lU, 81. 
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ooanti7f for the purpose, as he had studiously 
report^, of watching the motions of a body of 
M ahrattas on his northern frontiers ; and directing 
his efforts to staining the English army out of his 
own territory, and ultimately carrying fire and sword 
into theirs, for the destruction of its resources. 
While under the influence of this persuasion, and 
hopeless of a better system of inilitaiy supply, Colonel 
Smith was of opinion, that to penetrate into the 
interior, where the difficulties of supply were stated 
to be excessive, for the purpose of striking a vital 
blow at the enemy’s capital, was a visionary project : 
that with an army equal to any efforts, experience 
had shewn that under the present arrangements, it 
would be impracticable to move fifty miles from the 
frontier, without the risk of being starved : that the 
great object of the war should therefore be, to occupy 
the whole of the fertile country contiguous to the 
frontier, between the first and second ranges of hills, 
extending from Vaniambaddy, on the north, to 
Dindigul and Palgaut on the S. E. and S. W. (a line 
of operations extending over about three degrees of 
latitude,) and establishing as soon as possible dep6ts 
of provisions and stores, in the places most con- 
venient to the old frontier, for supporting the 
eventual operations of the army. The opinion of the 
Government was more favourable to a single con- 
centrated effort, for penetrating to Bangalore, and in 
the event of success, to Seringapatam : and with a 
force inadequate to the full execution of either of 
these projects, a plan of operation was concerted 
tomewhat aukwarffiy, composed of both. 

The army was formed into two divisions; one of 
which, under Colonel Smith, after appearing once 
more before Gaveripatam, which was evacuated in the 
night, moved northward as far as Policonda^ in the 


Polmiuia. —PaUikondai s village about 7 miles west of 
VeUoie. 
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vale of Vellore, for the purpose of approaohing the 
army of Nizam Ali, then at Rmganore,' and quicken- 
ing the negotiation of his minister at Madras : this 
object being effected, he returned to waste in the 
blockade of Kistnagherry, which surrendered on the 
M»7 2>2d bf May, the precious time which ought to 
have been employed in higher achievements. A 
second division of the army was in the mean while 
employed under Colonel Wood, who, after the capture 
of the remaining fortified places in the southern 
extremity of B&ramahftl, proceeded with rapid success 
to reduce* those which are situated in the districts of 
Salem, Broad, Coimbetoor, and Dindegul. Hyder 
had the mortification to bear of the successive fall of 
every fortified place in those provinces, Sankerydroog* 
alone excepted, the only place of strength which 
by a strange omission, is never once mentioned in 
Colonel Wood’s correspondence.' Tingrecotta,' the 
first place attacked, made a respectable defence, 
being garrisoned by regular sepoys, but capitulated 
when it was perceived that an assault was prepared. 


* Punganore. — Pungannr, the headqowrters Cf a Zamindari 
io Obittoor District, Madras, about 45 mites nortb-west o{ 
PaUikouda. 

* The order of the principal of these captures was as 
fdkws:— Tingrecota— Darampoorjr— 6atem_Attoor— Kamcul— 
EroacUJ3atimuDgul-J)eDukaDoota-Hbe passes of Gujelbutty 
and CaTeripoor—Odmbetoor and Palgaut— Darapooi:-Jbava* 
conreby—IKndegd. 

* Sonkerydnog^Buikmirvig, a fort 24 mites W.S.W; 
Salem, on the road to Coimbatore- 

* Wood’s detachment consisted of the 8rd European regiment, 
a party of artillery, the 4th, 7tii, 8th, and llth battalions, and 
6 companies of the lOtb (3rd, 6fh, 7th, and 9th regiments)- 
(Wilson : Biitory of tko Madrat rimy- Vol. I, p. 257-) 

* Tingreoofto.— Tenkarai Kottai, or the ” fort on the south 
bank of the river ’’ lies about six mites south of the railway line, 
in the Uttangarai Taluq, Salem Distiiet, and about 70 mites south- 
naeat of Yellore. It is now a idaoe of departed glory, a small poor 
village : the fort has been dismantled, and the old bomb-proof 
bnil^g is a refuge for bats. 
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Darampooiy,* a place of no strength, was commanded 
by a brave officer, with troops unworthy to serve 
under him; the place was carried by assault, and the 
necessary consequences of such an operation bore a 
terror before the arms of Colonel Wood, which 'was 
more effectual than his cannon. Eroad* alone, a 
place of fiscal importance, but no military strength, 
afterwards stood the assault, being encouraged by the 
presence of a body of horse, who promised to charge 
the flank and rear of the assailants in the act of 
storming, and did make a feeble effort for that 
purpose: all the other places, and among them 
Namcul and Dindegul, erected on hills of granite, 
surrendered without the semblance of a defence which 
could be reported to their master with even negative 
approbation. The practicability of securing these 
countries, by occupying the passers which connected 
them with Mysoor, was so strongly impressed on the 
mind of Colonel Wood, that he actually erected a 
redoubt for the purpose of commanding the descent 
of the pass of Gujelhutty, and garrisoned another 
small post, Talamalla, at its summit, as the name 
imports. He officially reported this pass, that of 
Caveriporam* and another intermediate one, to be 
' the three only entrances from Mysoor into those 

3 ' Parampoory.— Dharaapari, about 18 miles nottb^est of 
Tenkarai Kottai. The town is the headquarters of the taluq of 
the same name, in Salem Distriot. It lies in a level plain, near 
the old fort, of which soaroeiy a trace now remains ; it was 
levelled in the famine of 1877, as it was eovered with prickly pear. 
The town was the residence of the great Munro, afterwards 
Governor of Madras* 

’ frood.— Erode, the chief town in the Erode Taluq of 
Coimbatore District, about 60 miles south-west of Dbarmapuri ; it 
lies close to the Eaveri river* The ruined fort was levell^ as a 
relief work during the famine of 1877* 

* Caveriporam. — Eaveripnram, on the right bank of the 
Eaveri, lies about 66 miles north-east of Gajalhatti. A fort stood 
here at the month of one of the passes from Mysore- The intw- 
mediate pass is that via Satyamangalam which is now the main 
route for cart traffic from Coimbatore to Mysore* 
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coantries ; and that he was occupied in establishing 
positions which would effectually secure the whole. 
In eighteen days afterwards, he was apprized of his 
error, by the presence of bo^es of horse, which had 
penetrated through unsuspected roads ; and he then 
expressed his conviciiion, that no force could prevent 
their descending at pleasure, through the difficult and 
secret passages of the hills. Notwithstanding this 
conviction, however, he practically persevered in his 
original error, by leaving two battalions to be dis- 
persed in useless detachments, some of them extend- 
ing through the Gaveriporam pass, to within seventy 
miles of Seringapatam. To place troops, divided 
into mere guards, in situations to be inevitably lost 
in detail, was an error of judgment independent of 
the general plan of the campaign; which had the 
more radical fault of being undertaken with insuffici- 
ent means, and of obliging Colonel Wood, either to 
spread abroad the greater portion of his troops in 
garrisoning such of the places as were tenable, or by 
reserving a disposable force to occupy them in an 
insufficient manner. He adopted the latter alter- 
native on being called to reinforce Colonel Smith to 
the northward, and trusted to reinforcements from 
the old territory which were necessary to render any 
one of the places really defensible: the whole of 
these, as well as the subsequent operations and 
arrangements, were impressed with the mark of a 
short-sighted, secondTrate, Indian ^policy. f or r^Uzing^ 
revenue and exactions*; and as Mahommed ^lITI^ 
the direct fiscal management of the territory thus 
loosely occupied, it is not difficult to trace the hand 
which influenced their adopcion. 

The possession of Kistnagheriy was deemed at 
Madras to be essential to the support of the future 
operations in Mysoor ; although possessing less of 
command over any possible line of communication 
than many other of the congeries of droogs which 
were to be left untouched, and if it should not fall 
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before these operations should commence, a division 
was to be left to blockade it. On the 2d of May, 
however, it surrendered, and the plan was officially 
promulgated to the public, by which Colonel Smith 
was to be aided in the future operations of the war, 
with the advice and direction of two members of the 
council M field deputies* ; and that no source of dis- 
traction, inefficiency, and incumbrance might be 
wanting, the Nabob, Mahommed Ali, would accom- 
pany them, for the purpose of assuming the fiscal 
management of the territorial conquests ; ocoupying 
with irregulars the minor forts ; conducting the nego- 
tiations for “drawing off Hyder’s adherents,” and 
generally aiding with his advice on all other subjects. 
The records profess that the government had prevailr 
ed on the Nabob, Mohammed Ali, to accompany the 

— ^ ; 

* The two field deputies were John Gall, the Engineer, who 

was Member of Council, and George Mackay, originally a free 
merchant, also Member of CounciL One of them held the contract 
for victualling the European troops, and also that for the supply 
of carriage to the army, but the profits were shared by the other 
Members of Government, with the exception of the Governor. In 
1769 a committee, which enquired into the causes of the failure 
of the operations in respect to carriage and provisions, admitted 
the great impropriety of the Members of Council having been 
principals in the contract* In a letter dated 16th September 1769 
from the Directorst they said : Upon the return of the army 
from the Mysore Country into the Carnatic, we find that the 
Field Deputies are come back to the Presidency of Madras. 
We cannot but disapprove of their original appointment which 
could have no other tendency but to impede the operation of the 
campaign.” 

Ab to the contract and the connection of the Members of the 
Government with it, the Directors said : “ The advantages of the 
Council (you say) were small ; therefore Mr. Call proposed that the 
members thereof should become joint subscribers for carrying on 
the business of that contract, which it was their duty to put on 
the best and most beneficial footing fot the Company.” 

“ We were yet more astonished and concerned to find that 
of all the Members of our Council, not one had honor or virtue 
enough to reject a proposid which was as wholly incompatible 
with their duty, as it was unworthy their character and station, to 
accept.” (Wilson : History of the Madras Army. Yol. I# p. 279.) 
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army for these purposes, and that he had requested 
that some of the oonnoil should <aooompany him ; 
and there is, perhaps, not one folly or one misfortune 
of these times that may not be traced to the same 
source. Still farther to perfect the inversion of all 
intelligible relations, one of the said field deputies, 
and a member of the government, was appointed 
commissary general to the army, the superior, the 
colleague, and the'inferior of the commander in chief. 
A person calling himself the Chevalier St. Lubin, 
who had travelled bver land from Europe, affected 
to have been received with distinction at the court of 
Hyder, and professed to possess the most intimate 
hnowl^ge of all his plans and resources, and an 
extensive influence among his officers, native and 
European, accompanied the deputation as its privy 
counsellor and guide. The whole history of his adven* 
tures, as above sketched, was implicitly believed ; he 
possessed the most ridiculous influence over the 
measures of the English army, and, as it will be 
unnecessary to recur to the operation of his sugges- 
tions in each individual case, we shall comprise and 
dismiss his true character in the single word, impoitor. 

In entering, however, on the narrative of these 
operations, the reader must not be left in the error 
of imputing to the Government of Madras, during 
the whole of the period which had elapsed from the 
departure of Hyder in January, the wilful apathy of 
failing to take some sort of advantage of the open 
field, which was left for their operations : such were 
the defects of the plan of intelligence pursued by Ma- 
hommed Ali and the English, and such the unrivalled 
excellence of Hyder’s police, that the very instruc- 
tions to the field deputies, dated the 7th of April, 
enjoin the necessity of watching Uie motions of 
Hyder, to prevent bis marching to Bednore, and 
overpowering the troops from Bombay, nearly three 
months after his departure for that purpose : and one 
of these personages, on the 22d of the same month. 



when oommunioating with Mabommed Ali at Aroot, 
officially reports as an article of news,* that Hyder 
teas Ba£i to have recently marched in that direction : 
httt the general impression continued to correspond 
with the tale which Hyder had caused to be propa- 
gated, of his having moved in a N.W. direction to 
oppose the Mahrattas. 

On the 8th of June, the advanced division of the June 8. 
British army, under Colonel Donald Campbell, 
ascended the pass of Boodicota* : on the 16tb he had 16« 
reduced, and occupied as a post of communication, 
Vencatigheriy,* a mud fort without a glacis, three 
marches to the northwa^; and from thence sent 
back a detachment, to open the direct road from the 
vale of Vellore, by the pass of Pedanaiokdurgum, and 
to reduce the rock of that name. These arrangements 
being accomplished, his next objects were the droog 
of Mulw&gul,* situated twomarohes'northof Vencati- 
ghen^; and Color on the plain, about the same 
distance to the N.W.; the lower fort of Mulwagul 
was possessed without any resistance ; but, on re- 
connoitring the rook, it was, in Colonel Campbell’s 
judgment, too strong to be attempted by open force '* 


* The faet, however, is etoted in Captain Ooeby’s journal, on 
the 24th of March. 

' Soodu»to.->Bodikote, a large village about 18 uiles south 
of Eolar, Mysore. It was the birth*plaae of Hydc^. From it or a 
few miles to the east, runs the railway from Bangalore to 
Madras. 

* Fs»eatiyAsiTV._Venkatagirikota and Peddanadrug lie to the 
east of the railway line from Bangabte to Madras, and on the 
high road leading from Oudiyattam in the North Aroot Distriot 
to Eolar in Mysore. This was the direct route from Vellore to 
the Mysore plateau. 

^ Mult(»ipi(i.-..MullMigal, eastern gate, so oalled from being 
situated at the eastern pass from the table-land of Mysore to the 
temple of Tirupati. The tdrro lies 18 miles E.N.E. of Eolar- 
Oranite rocks and boulders lie scattered over the whole surface 
of the plain round the fort and town. 

* Colonel CampbelTs force consisted of detachments of the 
1st and 2nd European regiments, and of the 8rd, 6th, 14th and 




the provinoial oommaDder* ol both these places was 
on the rock, and officiated as its kelledar or governor: 
it was discovered that he was disposed to open a 
secret negotiation for its snrrender i and the terms 
were adjosted without much difficulty. For the 
purpose of favouring the plan, Colonel Campbell 
moved off to Colar, professing to alMmdon his designs 
on the rook ; and leaving a garrison in the lower fort, 
which is so situated as to be in a great degree inde- 
pendent of the droog, and not at all commanded by 
it. The kelledar was the only unfaithful man of the 
garrison ; but it so happened, that he had been comr 
missioned by Hyder, to obtain, during his ahsence, 
the greatest possible number of recruits for his infan- 
try ; and. to speciid encouragement to men who 
had been disciplined by the English, to come over 
with their arms, from the service of Mahommed Alin 
in which the ^Uedar had . many connexions. In 
conformity to these views, a pretended negotiation 
was communicated to the officers under his com- 
mand, by which he 'was^ on an appointed night, to 
receive the important acquisition of two hundred 
recruits, composing two ocmiplete companies, with 
their native officers ; who were to ascend the rook by 
a concerted route. Captain Matthewst dressed and 

16th battalions, now the 2nd, 1th, 10th and 12th rsgiments. 
(Wilson : JSistav of the Madrai Armif. Vol. I, p. 266, note.) Sinoe 
the history was written, the Madras army has been reoonstitnted 
and the numbers of the ngiments altered. 

* Jaffier Huuein Khan. Abd-ul-Wab&b, Mahommed Ali’s 
brother, had married this person’s sister, and when foujedar of 
Aroot, had oonferred-on him the 6soal government of Ttinomalee. 
When Abd-ul- Wablb was removed to his small jageer of Cbittoor, 
his brother-in-law want over to Hyder, that he might not have 
to render his aooounts to. Mahommed All : he was now tired of 
the service, and offered to betray his trust, on the condition that 
these accounts should be considered as do^ ; to which Mahom- 
med Ali consented. 

tTbe same officer who was taken in Bednore in 1783. 

[Captain Blehard Mathews (not Matthews) belonged to the 
16th .batididn. In 1783 .whw Brigadier-General in Mdahar, he 
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painted like a soubad4r, headed this party of faithful 
English sepoys, and obtained admission about four 
o’clock on the 23d of June, but abstained from any JniwQS. 
discovery until there was sufficient day-light clearly 
to distinguish all objects ; he then whispered his 
orders for the disposition of attack, and directing the 
grenadiers’ march to be heaten, as a sudden and ter- 
rible evidence of the presence of English troops, he 
had the satisfaction of securing his object witlmut the 
necessity of taking, a single life. On the same day 
Colonel Campbell arrived before Colar, and on the 
28th the place surrendered at discretion, after regular 28, 
approaches had been carried to the crest of the 
glacis. Meanwhile the Nabob Mahommed Ali and 
the field deputies, moving with suitable dignity, with 
the oommander-in-ohief in their train,, had ascended 
the pass of Boodicota, and moved on the direct road 
to Colar, as far as Arlier,^ wherb they heard of its 
surrender ; and Colonel Campbell was ^eoted to join 
the head-quarters of the army. Muokhdoom Saheb, 
who had returned from a plundering expedition into 
the lower countries, when he heard of the ascent of 
the army, was now reported to Colonel Smith to 
have taken post under the walls of Baugloor,* about 
eighteen miles S.W. of his present encampment ; and 

was besieged by Tipa at Bedoote, was token prisoner, and died 
in confinement at Seringapatom. In 177S be commanded in the 
Northern Oircars, and to^ Jeypur. Lieut. J. Shelling, writing 
to Bobert Falk in 1776, said of him : “ He is esteemed by every- 
body to be the most warlike genius in India, and the most enter* 
prifling man that ever drew sword in this part of the country* 

. . . He haa not 'Only conquered countries before unconquer- 
able, but even with one battalion' executed greater undertakings 
than his predecessors dnhit attenipt even with thrice his nnmbw 
of men and some companies of Enropesns besides.” {^ieport on 
tke Polk Manutanptt, p. 861.)] 

* I cannot identify this village with certainty. It is proba- 
bly Araleri, a small village in the Bagalnr Palaiam* 

. * Pmiplocr.— ‘Bagalnr, a village abont 8 miles north-east of 
Hoshr, Salem Bistriot^ Madras. There an the rdins of a large 
mud fort them. It is still held by a poligar. 




CaptaiD Cosby, with a light and well eaaipped de* 
Jane 3a taohment, was sent in the evening of the i»th, to 
beat up his quarters daring the night. Owing how- 
ever to the unexpected length and impediments of 
the route, the day had dawned before be came in 
presence of the enemy, and, after a vigorous effort in 
which Muckhdoom sustained a trifling loss, Captain 
Ccsby perceiving the attempt to be fruitless, desisted 
from the pursuit. Bauglpor was the seat of a poligar, 
to whom Hyder had continued a restricted permis- 
sion to govern the district, and occupy the fort, as 
his dependant: and this person very prudently 
abstained from hostility to the English detachment, 
professing to Captain Cosby, whom he accompanied 
to head-quarters, his best wishes for their success ; 
but at the same time representing to Hyder his 
inability to resist, and the necessity of temporizing, 
until he had a better opportunity of evincing his 
Joly 8. allegiance. On the 3d of July, the army, joined by 
Colonel Campbell moved by Baugloor, for the siege 
11. of Oossoor,' which fell on the 11th, and a detachment 
^Ifully conducCbd by Captain Cosby, afterwards 
succeeded in obtaining possession of Anioul* and Den- 
canicota,' to the west and south of Oossoor. The 
poligar of the former place accompanied him to head- 
quarters, aud reported to Mahommed Ali the exist- 
ence of a series of other positions, commanding some 
revenue, to the southward as far as the Caveiy, in 
the continuation of a narrow stripe from Oossoor, 
which was actually encompassed to the east, west, 

* OoNoor. — ^Hosur, the beadquarten of the Hosar Talnq, 
Salem Distriot, Madras, a town of about 6,000 inbabitants. To 
^ west of tbe town is the old fort, large and well bnilt. Tbe 
plane is now tbe site of tbe Bemount Depot from wbiob oaTslry 
and artillery bones are snpidied for tbe army* 

^ 4nte«l.— Anekal, a town in Mysore, 33 miles soatb>east of 
Bangdote, and 7 miles west of Hosnr. 

' DeHoanieota- — ^Denkanikota, a town of about 6,000 inbabit- 
ants, about 16 milea south of Hosur. A good deal of tbe old fort 
still remains. 
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and TOuth, by impenetrable woods and mountains; 
bnt which potions, according to Mahommed Ali’s 
i^teas of military and fiscal policy, were to form a 
chain defenee for the lower countries in connexion 
with the conquests of Colonel Wood to the south- 
ward of the Gavery; and a division of the troops 
under Colonel Lang was sent to realize this strange 
project, which detained the body of the army for 
some days longer at Oossoor. 

The serious inefficiency which Colonel Smith 
had experienced in all his operations, from a total 
want of cavalry, had induced him, when last at Mad- 
ras, to recommend that some of Mahommed Ali’s 
irregular horse should be disciplined by English 
officers ; and a small body, thus organized, had al- 
ready attained habits of oMer and obedience, which 
made them useful in the field.* He had also, at an 
early period of the war, recommended to government 
to endeavour, if possible, to obtain the services of 
Morari Bow, of whose efficiency in the wars of Lau- 
rence, he had the frequent means of personal observa- 
tion. A negotiation had accordingly been concluded 
with that chief for his personal service, with a body 
of his select troops, xoonas EhAn, with the ad- 
vanced-guard of 300 men, joined the army while it 
was still at Oossoor, and returned with it to Oosoota, 

* ** Oolonel Smith having flwqaently represented the neoee* 
eity of munteining a body of oavaky for the parpose of keefdng 
open hie oommnnioatione. and of famishing escorts, as wdl as to 
enable him to tcdlow np any success be might obtiun, the Gov- 
ernment took the subject into consideration, but although per- 
fectly satisfied of the soundness of the recommendation, l^y 
were unwilling to go to any great expense, and therefore requested 
the Nawaub to place 2000 of his horse under their officers in 
order that they might be put into a proper state of discipline, 
This measure was carried out to a certain extent in Deember 
1767, bnt soon proved to be a failure, for the whole of the Native 
Oavahry quitted the camps of Oolond Smith and Wood, with- 
out psnnissUm aarly in 1768, and returned to Arcot,. being ip 
distress for want of pay.” (Wdson : Butory <4 the Madrae Armif 
Yok I, p. 280.) 

WB 
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Aug. 4. two tDArohes in a northern direction. On the 4th of 
August, a junction was here formed with Morari 
Bow, whose force consisted of a nominal 8000 horse, 
with the proportion of irregular infanty, amonnting 
to about 2000, which was necessary for their system* 
of warfare ; and the novel inoambrance of a few bad 
guns. But the reader will be prepared, from what 
has been developed of the Mahratta character, to 
expect that not one half the number for which this 
chief was paid, could ever be faithfully mustered. 

The interval of inaction which had occurred 
since the reduction of Oossoor, was partly occasioned 
by the unfortunate combinations of military supply, 
which left, in the first stage of their progress from 
Madras and Vellore, the battering train destined for 
the siege of Bangalore, and intended to proceed by 
the intermediate posts of Venoatigherry and Golar, 
to OoBoota, the most advanced depot in this chain of 
connexion; and partly by the indispositionf of the 
Nabob Mahommed Ali, which subsequently fixed the 
army for a month to this encampment. Colonel 
Wood also, whose operations to the southward had 
now terminated with the capture of Dindegul, was on 
his march by the pass Tapeor,^ and the province of 
B&ramahM, to be re-united to the main army, which 
would even then exclusively of Morari Bow, not be 
so strong as at the battle of Trinomalee. It was the 
opinion of Colonel Smith, that at whatever period 
the siege of Bangalore might be attempted, the force 
ought to admit of being formed into two divisions, 
one for the operations of the siege, and the other to 
oppose the field army of Hyder, who would unques- 

* See p. 310. 

tThe early part of this bdisposition was no more than a 
fodisb oeremoniij of mooming for the death of a relative. After- 
wards it was real. 

' Tajwor.— Ihopnr pass, leads from the sonth in the Salem 
District to Dharmapnri. Item Thopar village the pass road 
winds north in nnmerons sig-zsgs, through lovely hill and vale 
scenery. 
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tionably make the greatest efforts for its preserve* 
tipn ; and he doubted whether the greatest force 
which could be collected, would be sufficient for the 
accomplishment of this double purpose. The reader 
has had the opportunity of observiug, that the scene 
of these operations corresponds with that of the local 
government which Shahjee* the father of Sevagee 
had established in the early part of the seventeenth 
century : when, however, Eooojee, on transferring 
the seat of a new government to Tanjore, had sold 
Bangalore and its dependencies to the Bajah of 
Mysoor in 1687 ,t a reservation was made in favour 
of grants which had been conferred on varioua 
branches of the house of Shahjee, and its officers ; 
and the numerous and successive Mahratta invasions 
of Mysoor had facilitated the continuance of these 
possessions, to the successors of the prigiual grantees, 
under the declared protection of the head of the 
Mahratta empire; but in the essential objects of 
tribute and obedience, they were under the virtual 
government of Hyder. Such is the origin and history 
of the various towus which, in the English records 
of these times, are described as belonging to M&doo 
Bow ; and among them was Oosoota, where the army 
now lay, whose governor found it expedient to 
consent to its occupation by the English, for the 
purposes which have been described. 

On the very day that Morari Bow formed his 
junction with Colonel Smith, Hyder with the light 
troops of his advance had entered Bangalore. On 
the 9th, th^ made their first appearance to recon- Aug. 9. 
noitre ; and from that period continued the usual 

S raotice of harrassii^ the skirts of the camp. Colonel 
mith, on the first junction of Morari Bow, earnestly 
reoommendied to him to encamp in communication 
with the English line, and within the protection of 
its picguets ; but that chief smiled at the apprehen- 


WH 


* See p. 87. 


t See p. 111. 
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non oonveyed by this advice, and answering that he 
knew how to manage the Noicik, established his camp 
about half a mile to the right of the EAglish line , 
and in consequence of their remaining stationary 
from the illness of Mahommed Ali, had thrown up a 
slight line of works for its protection. On the night 
Aug>92.of the 22d of August, Hyder made a disposition for 
the attack of Morari Bow’s camp, in the following 
order; 6000 horse in two divisions, preceded by 
elephants, to break down the flimsy works of Morari 
Bow, were followed by two columns of infantry ; and 
Hyder, with the body of his army, remained in reserve, 
to support the attack, aud counteract any move- 
ments which should be made by Colonel Smith. The 
position had been previously examined by all the 
officers employed, and the cavalry was ordered to 
penetrate direct to the tent of Morari Bow, whose 
head was the great object of the enterprise ; to over- 
whelm the whole camp, and prevent their mounting, 
while the infantry should enter in succession, and 
complete the destruction of the whole. Morari Bow, 
an officer at all times quick in perception, and fertile 
in resource, no sooner found that his camp was 
attacked by cavairf/, than ‘he gave instant orders that 
not a man should mount ; but as the best means of 
defence, and the most certiun of distinguishing 
friends from enemies, that each man should remain 
at the head of his horse, and cut down without 
distinction every person on horseback. The irre^- 
larity of the tents* and huts, and the ihterspersion 
oi the Beder peons opposed abundant impediments 
to the progress of oavury in the night ; and the con- 
fusion was enoreased by Morari Bow’s state elephant 
receiving an accidental wound, and breaking loose 
from his picquets; in this state he ran furiously 
through the camp ; and seising the chain in his trunk, 
wield^ it to the disoomflture of the mass of cavalry 
which he met, and threw them back headlong over 
* For tho doMription of ui Indiu oomp, mo p. 887> 
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the oolamns of infantiy, which were just entering, 
and ignorant of the cause of this retrograde move* 
ment, retired in dismay, considering the attack to 
have failed. Hyder was enraged at the pusillanimity 
of the infantry, but as the alarm was now given to 
the English camp, he did not think proper to renew 
the attack : the cavalry withdrew as they could from 
the embarrassment in which they were involved, 
and his loss in this most injudicious attempt, 
amounted to near 300 men killed and wounded, and 
80 serviceable horses secured by the enemy, independ- 
ently of the hurt. Morari Bow’s loss amounted to 
no more than 18 men, and 30 horses killed and 
wounded, but among the latter was himself slightly 
in two places, his nephew severely, and the brave 
and experienced Yoonas Khdin his right arm 
nearly cut through by a sabre in two places, and the 
bone irretrievably destroyed. Colonel Smith had to 
lament the loss of his aid-de-camp Captain Gee,^ an 
intelligent and promising yoni^ officer, who rode 
into Morari Bow’s camp on the nrst alarm, to ascer- 
tain the nature of the attack; and was cut down 
in the dark, in consequence of the judicious but 
indiscriminate orders whion have been noticed. 

Foiled but not discouraged in this first effort, 
Hyder continued to be occupied in revising and 
perfecting all the appointments of his army, and 
announced to his troops a campaign of more than 
usual activity, in which it would be necessary to 
divest themselves of every incumbrance. As the 
movements in his contemplation embraced an ex- 
tended field of action, and the enemy had established 
himself in the vicinity of Bangalore, he even calculat- 
ed on the possibility of an attempt being made on 
that fortress, while he should be too far distant to 
afford a timely relief ; and accordingly directed the 

' Captain Miohael Ceb. He bad married a few months 
earlier Marian Carter, daughter of Roger Carter, Gtovemor of 
Benoodlsn, Sumatra. 
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removal to the rook of Savendy Droog/ of that branch 
of his seraglio which was lodged in the palace, and of 
the treasure and great mass of valuable articles 
which had been accumulated in this early centre of 
his power. For the fortress itself he appointed a 
sufficient garrison, under the nominal orders of his 
son, and the real command of his maternal uncle 
Sept* 8. Ibrahim Saheb ; on the 3d of September he made a 
circuitous march in a southern direction, with the 
hope of cutting ofi the division of Colonel Wood, 
now ascending from the B&ramah&l. The illness of 
Mahommed Ali could no longer be permitted to 
paralyze and ruin the whole campaign, he was sent 
on the same day under a strong es^sort with the field 
deputies to Colar, while Colonel Smith covered the 
movement by an intermediate march by Maloor in 
the direction of his reinforcements. 

6* On the 6th it was expected that Colonel Wood 
would be at Boodicota,* and move towards Maloor on 
the 6th, but as Hyder’s motions for the two last days 
were unknown to Colonel Smith, be threw his 
baggage into Maloor on the 6th, marched a few miles 
farther on the same day, and early on the next 
■ morning was in motion towards Boodicota. The 
route of Colonel Wood to form the junction was 
through a long defile, which pointed north-west for a 
few miles, and at a comparatively open spot, where 
another road opened to the north-east, made an 
obtuse turn in a direction due west. Hyder, calcu- 
lating on Colonel Smith’s waiting the arrival of his 
reinforcements near to Maloor, had taken the most 
effectual means to conceal his own movements, and 
assumed a position to the north-eastward of the angle 
of the defile which has been described, with the 

* Savendy Droog- — Savandurga, about 20 miles west of 
Baoflsloie, a granite bill, rising to 4,024 ft. above the sea< 

* Hosjkbts lies about 12 miles north-east of Bangalore, Malnr 
9 miles south-east of Eoskote, and Budikote 9 miles south-east 
of Ifalnr. 
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intention of eeizing the proper moment, for opemng 
an enfilading fire on Colonel Wood ; from positions 
preyioosly chosen, and availing himself of the oonse- 
qnent embarrassment, completely to overpower him, 
while his own rear was open to the north-east in the 
event of failure. 

The bills which formed these defiles, were inter- 
posed between Colonel Smith and Hyder, as well 
as between him and Colonel Wood ; and as he sent 
pmnsons early in the morning to their summits for 
intelligence, reports were brought him of both 
Hyder’s army and Colonel Wood’s division, being 
seen in motion in the directions described. He 
perceived from these reports, that he should be 
able to reach and clear the angle of the defile, 
sooner than Hyder, and to assume a position to 
receive him with advantage. He accordingly quickened 
his pace, and sent scouts across the hills, to 
apprize Colonel Wood of his intentions ; but he 
had scarcely reached the angle of the defile, and 
was making dispositions for a formation, in the 
open country to the north-east, when he and Hyder 
were equally astonished at hearing a regular salute, 
in the defile to the south-east, which Colonel Wood 
had thought proper to fire, in honour of Colonel 
Smith, on receiving the message of his approach. 
The indignation of the latter was scarcely inferior 
to the disappointment of Hyder, the head of whose 
columns htm just appeared, when he instantly 
countermarched to assume a. more respectful dis- 
tance. Colonel Smith made an immediate disposition 
for a vigorous pursuit, fruitless as usual, and remark- 
able only for the careless precipitancy of Colonel 
Wood's division, who out^marohed their guns, left 
two of them without protection, which were charged, 
and the artilleiy-men all destroyed, before the guns 
could be rescued. 

After halting the next day, to make a proper dis- 
tribution of the united force into two divisions. 



Ck)lonel Wood’s* division now placed under Colonel 
Long,* was ordered tio pursue Hyder in the dilution 
which he had taken by Batenrangul/ midway between 
Vencatigherry and Golar, while Colonel Smith should 
march in a separate column by the latter place, and 
regulate his movements aocor^ng to circumstances. 
This pursuit, if such it may be called, led the two 
divisions considerably to tbe northward ; but finding 
Hyder still to precede them, with a rapidly increas- 
ing interval, they once more returned towards Colu, 
having established a post at Moorgamalla, two 
marches to the northward of that place. 

Hyder had been drawn still further to the north, 
by an object which was of the most essential import- 
ance to his afi^irs; the defection of his brother-in-law 
Meer Saheb, and his establishment at Goorumconda, 
deprived Hyder of the most distinguished and efficient 
corps of his army. His wife had, in correspcmding 
with her brother, exerted all her eloquence, to detach 
him from the unnatural connexion which he had 
formed with the Mabratta state ; she assured him, 
that Hyder was disposed to consider with reverence 
his attachment to the place which contained the 
ashes of their forefathers, and to believe, as she bad 
endeavoured to impress, that when he surrendered 
Sera as a matter of necessity, he stipulated for the 
government of his ancestors, in the direct hope of 

* That officer bad desired permissioii to tsHga his oommand, 
in eonseqnenoe of the displeasure expressed by Colonel Smith, at 
tbe inoomprehensible salute which deprived him of a {nobaUe 
victory. 

* It was Colonel Boss Lang (not Long). He was a Lientenant 
in the Madras European regiment in 1768. As a Captain be 
commanded a battalion of native infantry at the siege of Madura 
in 1768. In 1777 be acted as eommander-in-chief during the 
snspension dt Colonel James Stuart. He retired as Lieutenant- 
Genersl in 1786. 

’ Bafefniwigt(2.~Betamangala, a village 18 milea sonth-east 
of Kolar, 10 miles west of Yenkatagirikota. Hyder's retreat from 
Budikote led him over the country now covered by tbe goldmines 
of Myimrs.. 
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thereafter being permitted to hold it as a dependency 
of Mytoor ; and she pledged to her brother the influ- 
ence which she possessed with Hyder, as the mother 
of his children, for the continuance, and even the 
enlargement of his present jageer, if he would return 
to his allegiance at this critical period of her husband’s 
affairs. Meer Saheb, having no immediate hope of 
relief from any quarter, long hesitated between the 
fear of extinction and the hope of independence : on 
Hyder's march to Goorumconda, he even wrote to 
invite the English to fall upon his rear ; but on his 
nearer approach, the terms of reconciliation were 
Anally adjusted, and in the event were mutually and 
faithfully observed, during the remainder of their 
lives. This important object being accomplished, 
Hyder, after deviating to the right, to destroy the 
largest possible portion of Morari Bow’s territory, 
returned, respectably reinforced, towards Colar, where 
the battering train of the English army was drawn 
out, and the held deputies continued to report their 
confldent expectation of the early investment of 
Bangalore. 

The affairs of Hyder were, according to superfi- 
cial observation at least, certainly in a critical state 
— one half of bis territory and some of his places of 
strength, were in the possession of his enemies : a 
chain of posts had been established, and a battering 
train advanced for the siege of the second place in his 
dominions ; and an oflScer of merited reputation was 
at the head of the hostile army. Hyder knew that 
the greater part of these imposing appearances rested 
on no solid basis ; that not one of the captured places 
was adequately occupied; that the possession of 
territory under such circumstances, was but a fleeting 
vision ; and that a respectable defence at Bangalore 
would enable him to destroy the whole chain of com- 
munication, and starve the besiegers ; while his lighter 
troops should carry fire and sword into the open and 
defenceless territories of the enemy, and extinguish 
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their resooroes. He understood also the nature of 
those impediments which palsied the arm of the able 
officer who was opposed to him ; bat external pressure 
might produce united effort, and in the midst of well- 
founded hope, the chances of war exposed him also 
to disaster. It is certain, therefore, that in the ad- 
vances for peace which fiyder now made to the Eng- 
lish, he was actuated by a desire of making moderate 
sacrifices for its attainment : in an early part of the 
negotiation, be professed his readiness to cede the 
province of B4ramah4i, and pay ten lacs of rupees to 
the English, (not to Mohammed Ali, whom he refused 
to admit as a party to the treatjr); and to this pro- 
posal he continu^ steadily to adhere to the last 
moment of the discussions; but his adversaries, who 
were the substantial aggressors, demanded reimburse- 
ment of the expenoes of the war, to an enormous 
amount ; and a line of territory, which should at least 
include Kistnagherry, Sankerydroog, and Dindegul ; 
numerous concessions on the coast of Malabar ; the 
payment by Hyder of that tribute to Nizam Ali which 
the English had engaged to pay in the event of their 
conquest of Mysoor, together with some important 
cessions to Morari Bow. The negotiation conse- 
quently failed ; military operations had not been dis- 
continued, but nothing serious had been attempted 
on either side, during its progress ; and soon after 
Sept, its close, about the end of September, the government 
of Madras saw abundant reason to regret, that they 
had not been more reasonable in their expectations. 

The rock of Mulwftgul was one of those which 
Colonel Smith had deemed it necessary to occupy 
with his own troops ; but during his absence, the field 
deputies had thought proper to relieve that garrison, 
with a single company in the service of Mahommed 
AH’, and Hyder, on his return from Chrarumoonda, 

^ " They (the field Deputies) wanted the Coimbatore country 
as well as the Bnnnall Valley, and to be paid the expenoe of the 
war, amounting to upwards of 70 laoks of rupees. These demands 
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foQ&d means to practise on the Mussulman o£Scer 
who conimanded, so as to carry the place apparently 
by surprize. Colonel Wood, who had resumed the 
command of his division, and was nearest to the place, 
made a movement on the first alarm, to relieve or 
recover it ; he was too late for the first, but recovered 
the lower fort, near to which he encamped ; and, on 
the same night, was beaten off with loss in an 
attempt to carry the rock by escalade. On the 
ensuing day, the 4th of October, a light body of troops Oot. 4- 
appeared in motion towards the rock, as if covering a 
convoy to be thrown into the garrison ; and Colonel 
Wood, who had no suspicion of Hyder’s army being 
near, moved out himself, with two companies and a 
gun, to reconnoitre ; and with this insufficient escort, 
allowed himself to be drawn to the distance of two 
miles from his camp, when be« perceived a body of 
3000 horse, followed by a heavy column of infantry, 
in motion to surround him. In this situation, he 
gallopped back to the nearest picquet, consisting of 
two companies and a gun, from whence he sent orders 
for the line to be formed, and the baggage to be 
thrown into the lower fort ; and returned with the 
picquet for the support of the party which he had 
left. He found it completely surrounded, but pene- 
trated through the enemy, and joined it. By this 

Hyder would not agree to and hie Vackeel left the camp. On the 
3rd of October, Colonel Wood having recovered of hie indiepoeition, 
had joined hie divieion, which waeat tbie time near the fort of 
Mulwagle, eituated on a high rock,, which the English had got 
poeaeesion of by meane of the Killedar’e attachment to the 
Nabob of Arcot, having formerly been in his service, who deliver- 
ed this place to them, which was the only place of consequence 
they had got in the Mysore country, as a few men could defend 
it, and lay very convenient for pretwting the convoys from the 
Carnatic. A company of English sepoys, with a good careful 
Sergeant, was put in this fort, but, during the absence of the army, 
in one of their excursions after Hyder, one of the Field Deputies 
had taken upon him to withdraw the Sergeant and the company of 
sepoys, and to put some reomit sepoys of the Nabob’s in the fort, 
in their place." (Bobson : The Life of Hyder Ally, pp. 69-70.) 
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time Hyder’s whole army appeared, advancing over 
an eminence about a mile in his front, and sending 
reinforcements to overpower him ; thus circumstanc- 
ed, to retreat with celerity seemed to be the single 
chance of safety : he accordingly - formed his four 
companies into a little square, abandoned his two 
guns, and commenced his retreat at a quick pace. 
The battalion of Captain Matthews, detached from 
the line to his support, saved him from impending 
destruction, by attacking in flank the body through 
which he was attempting to force his way ; and the 
united corps, although hard pressed, were enabled, 
by successive stands, to continue their retreat until 
within reach of further support from the line. The 
whole extent of the ground, which was the scene of 
the farther operations of the day, consisted of a con- 
geries of granite rocks, or rather stones, of unequal 
heights and dimensions, and every varied form, from six 
to sixteen feet diameter, scattered like “ the fragments 
of an earlier world,” at irregular intervals, over the 
w'hole surface of the plain. Obliquely to the right, and 
in the rear of the situation in which the advanced troops 
were engaged, was a small oblong hill, skirted at its 
two extremities with an impenetrable mass of such 
stones, but flat and covered with earth at the top, to 
a sufficient extent to admit of being occupied by 
rather more than one battalion : the rocky skirts of 
this hill extended in a ridge of about three hundred 
yards towards the plain of stones, and under its cover 
the Europeans had been placed in reserve, until the 
action should assume a settled form. Hitherto, amid 
a mass of cover and impediment, which bade defiance 
to a regular formation, the intervals between the 
rocks, and sometimes their summits, were occupied 
by troops ; the smaller openings were converted into 
embrasures for guns, and support successively arrived 
from each army to those who were engaged : it was 
a series of contests for the possession of rocks, or the 
positions formed by their union, without any posst- 
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bility of the regular extension of a line on either side, 
BO that a rook was sometimes seen possessed by 
Mysoreans within the general scope of English defence, 
and by the English among the Mysoreans. Point 
after point was, however, yielded by the English to 
superior numbers and increasing energy. The action 
had commenced under the most unfavourable circum- 
stances, and not an instant of exemption from 
pressure had allowed time for a more skilful disposi- 
tion. Ryder’s guns were served wUh skill, spirit, and 
decision ; and being superior in number, had obtained 
a manifest superiority over those of the English: his 
infantry, as occasion offered, were led to the charge 
of the bayonet, or forced forward by the sabres of their 
own cavalry : in the rear, a column accompanied by 
cannon, had made« circuitous movement, and pressed 
on the flank and rear of the European reserve : no 
successful effort appears to have been made for restor- 
ing order and confidence ; every where the tendency 
was retrograde, and the countenance desponding ; 
nothing seemed to remain, but the early and too 
tragic close of such a scene ; when the whole was 
saved, by one of those happy expedients, which 
bring the knowledge of human nature into the ranks 
of human destruction, and exemplify the proud as- 
cendancy of mind. Captain Brooke had received a 
severe rantusion in the escalade of the preceding 
night; four companies of his battalion formed the 
baggage guard in the lower fort, and the sick, wound- 
ed, and followers, had of course been sent to the same 
protection. He saw the impending peril ; the enemy 
was too much occupied to attend to an insignificant 
baggage guard; he collected the whole of his little 
garrison, with every sick and wounded man, who was 
able to crawl ; two guns which had been thrown into 
the place, were dragged by volunteer followers, and 
manned by woundin artillerymen ; and with this 
crippled equipment he moved by a concealed but cir- 
cuitous route, to the summit of a fiat rook which he 
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had marked as the scene of his operation ; his two 
guns with grape opened with the utmost vivacity on 
the thickest and most formidable mass of the enemy’s 
left flank, every voice which accompanied him, ex> 
claiming at the same instant, huzza 1 huzza ! Smith I 
Smithl The cry of Smith was murmured through 
the masses of the enemy, and re-echoed, with exulta- 
tion from the English ranks : friends and enemies 
believed that his division had arrived: order and 
energy revived together : regulated movements 
ensued ; and in a few minutes, the hordes which had 
pressed forwards with impatience on their destined 
victims^ were, by a spell more potent than the force 
of magic, driven outwards in every direction, except- 
ing that of the supposed Smith. Colonel Wood, on 
discovering the stratagem to which he was indebted, 
availed himself of the respite thus acquired, to assume 
a more regular disposition : the oblong hill, which has 
been described, formed the centre of the new position, 
and the remainder of the force was disposed in con- 
nexion with it, in such a manner, as to give entire 
confidence to the troops ; the slope of the hill towards 
the enemy, which was tolerably free from stones, be- 
ing the most accessible part of the position. Hyder 
was not slow in discovering the error, which had 
rescued the English troops from his giFasp, and 
returned with indignation to resume the attack : the 
whole of his cannon, including those captured in the 
early part of the day were brought to bear upon the 
position ; and he even made the desperate attempt 
to charge up the hill with bis cavalry ; but the day 
closed upon these ineffectual efforts, and left Colonel 
Wood in possession of the field of battle : the loss 
of Hyder was estimated at a thousand men, that of 
the English amounted to eight officers, two hundred 
and twenty-nine rank and file, and two guns ; and 
both had expended nearly the whole of their 
ammunition. Colonel Wood, aware of his own 
inability on this account to maintain a second action. 
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and ignorant of the same impediment to its renewal 
by the enemy, sent dispatches by separate messen- 
gers to Colonel Smith, who was then at Colar : the 
nrst of these reached him on the forenoon of the 
sixth he moved on the same day, and early on the Oot 6. 
seventh, encamped near Mulwagnl. Hyder had in 7> 
the intermediate time continued closely to recon- 
noitre the position of Colonel Wood, now connected 
with the lower fort, for the purpose of making 
another effort with his remaining ammunition ; but 
found it too strong to be attempted until he should 
receive a fresh supply ; and by the time of Colonel 
Smith’s arrival, he was again invisible.* 

From the earliest opportunity of examining the 
army and equipments of Hyder, distinct from these of 
Nizam Ali, since his return from the west, Colonel 
Smith had stated his opinion, in the council of field 
deputies, in three distinct propositions ; first, that 
with the relative force actually possessed by the 
contending armies, the siege of Bangalore could not 
be safely undertaken, unless Hyder should be previ- 
ously beaten in a general action : secondly, that it 
was impracticable, while moving in one body, to force 
him to a general action contrary to his inclinations : 
and, thirdly, that the only hope of such an event 
rested on moving in two divisions, and seizing such 
accidental opportunities as had been marred by the 


' Colonel Smith’s letter to Government reporting on the 
battle at Mulbagal ia dated 9th October 1768, two days after he 
arrived at the scene. He made no reflections on Colonel Wood, 
but while he praised the “ steady and determined ” behaviour of 
the troop, took care to give their commandant no praise. Colonel 
Wood’s division in this battle consisted of the 1st, 8th, 11th and 
16tb battalions of sepoys, the Srd European renment and three 
or four companies of the 7th battalion of sepoys. (Wilson : UitUtry 
cf the Madrat Army. Yol. I, pp. 258-262.) Bobson remarks that 
many of the English artillery sepoys, who had become experts 
at the guns, had deserted to Hydn on account of the scarcity of 
provisions, and were the men who managed Hyder’s guns in the 
action. (Bobson ; The Life of Eyder AUy, pp. 73-71.) 
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unfortunate salute of Colonel Wood. The steady 
behaviour of the enemy’s troops in the affair of 
Mulw&gnl, so muoh exceeded all calculations founded 
on former experience, as considerably to detract from 
the security of moving in two divisions; but the 
action had been commenced by Hyder, under 
circumstances which in their effects gave him 
advantages nearly equal to those of a surprize, and 
was not a fair test of the result of a regular contest 
with one of these divisions. Colonel Smith, how- 
ever, deemed it prudent to summon a council of his 
principal officers, and to hear their opinions regard- 
ing the most eligible course of measures. The result 
was a determination to persevere in those which 
have been stated, to collect every disposable man, for 
the purpose of strengthening the divisions ; to obtain 
from Veneatigherry supplies of ammunition and 
storesj (which, in two separsite letters* written by 
Colonel Smith to the government on this occasion, 
for the purpose of desiring the interposition of their 
authority, are described to be insufficient for the 
current consumption of the army, notwithstanding 
his incessant remonstrances :) and to divest the 
army of every possible incumbrance, oy taking that 
opportunity of sending the side and wounded by 
Veneatigherry to Vellore. The report of Colonel 
Smith on the subject of this oonsultatiotf, adds a 
modest hint of the advantages which might be 
derived from the presence of Mahommed Ali near to 
Madras, for the purpose of enabling the government 
to reflect, that he and the field deputies were not 
only the most ponderous of his incumbrances, but 
withdrew from his disposeable force a body for their 
protection at Colar, little inferior in strength to one 
of his divisions.! 

* 9tb wd 11th Ootober, 1768. 

t Gaptein Ooiby’s jonmal statea the lotae in Oolar,. at the 
time of Hydet'a appeanuioe before it, on the 6th of Norember, to 
have been 900 Bnropaana, and five ba tt aliona of aopoya; of ^ 




On the 14th, the two divisions were again in 
motion to the northward, and continued throughout 
the remainder of the month, by a series of move’* 
ments whioh, being productive of no definite result, 
it is unnecessary to describe the vain attempt of 
endeavouring to force or entrap the enemy into a 
general action ; every attempt at pressing Hyder to 
the northward, almost necessarily drove him on the 
territory of Morari Bow; and he never failed to 
improve these opportunities, by indulging in the 
most merciless depredations. Incessant complaints 
of deficiency in every species of equipment and 
supply, served only to embitter the regret of the 
English army, and to diminish, at every successive 
march, the faint hope of succeeding in their efforts. 

Hyder outstripping their crippled movements with 
his main body, and keeping each division per- 
petually barrassed by his light troops, made a circuit- 
ous movement, in whioh he amused himself, on the 
5th of November, by alarming the nabob and the Nor. 6. 
field deputies at Colar, chiefly with the intention of 
drawing Colonel Smith from the country near 
Deonhully,^ whioh it was his wish to preserve ; but 
he was also prepared, if he saw a favourable opportu- 
nity, to attempt the place by escalade. A cannonade 
on the pettah, or walled town annexed to the fort, 
enabled him to observe, that the military arrange- 
ments were directed (by Colonel Campbell) with a 
degree of confidence and skill, whioh afforded little 
prospect of success in a more serious attack ; and he 
retired on the 7th, after having driveu off the wuUa, 7. 
and burned the villages, in a circuit of several miles 
around, for the purpose cff augmenting the incipient 
distress for food, of whioh he possessed the most 
accurate information ; his measure having for some 

latter, one was a Bengal battalion, and another the 11th tegular 
ooqtB. I oannot tram whether the other three ware Nabob’s or 
Oompany’s battens. 

' BMnhnUy.— Devanahalli, 3S miles north of Bangalore. 

WB 41 
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time been directed to deprive this place of all 
material eapplies, bat those which were received in 
regnlar convoys by the route of Vraoatigheny. 

Golonel Smith was recalled by the intelligence 
of this alarm, and returned to Oolar on the 8th, 
through a continued deluge of rain. The geographi* 
cal position of this district, subjects it in a consider* 
able degree to the influence of the north-east 
monsoon ; and the periodical storms had burst with 
violence at this period, and continued for a week 
longer to fix the whole army at Color. Mahommed 
Ali and the deputies, although abundantly stationary 
throughout the greater portion of their visit to 
Mysoor, had not found a campaign to be so pleasant 
an amusement as they had anticipated: they had 
hinted a wish to return, which was now complied 
with. The report of Golonel Smith from Mulwftgnl, 
placed facts upon the records of Qovemment, the 
examination of which could not well be evaded ; he 
was directed to submit a plan for more successful 
operations, with his present means; and in such 
event he was invested with the direction of the tear : 
but if he could suggest none that could be immedi- 
ately carried into effect, he was requested to repair 
to Madras, for the purpose of aiding the deliberations 
of the Gkivemment. Colonel Smith, whose continu- 
ance in a nominal command, under the degrading 
tutelage which has been described, cannot even now 
be contemplated without sorrow and surprise, had 
not the farther meekness to undertake the sole 
responsibility of operations, which the misguidance 
of others had brought to the verge of disaster. He 
distinctly and practically understood the sources of 
counteraction, which would convert into mere 
mockery the delusive professions of investing him 
with the direction of measures ; and he most 
properly determined to adopt the latter branch of the 
alternative, and proceed to Madras ; where without 
animadversion on the past, he distinctly stated how 
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they were to euooeed in future. The regiments of 
his own army were reduced to mere skeletons, but if 
the detachment under Colonel Peach,* still in the 
northern oircars, could be spared, he risked the 
opinion, that no probable impemment could prevent 
his bringing the war to an issue, by penetrating from 
Coimbetoor to the enemy’s capital, excepting the 
want of provisions ; and notwithstanding the 
lamentable hkilure which had hitherto been felt, he 
distinctly stated that this want “ could be abuud< 
antly provided against.” 

General opinion ascribed tbe ostensible demand 
for Colonel Smith’s advice at Madras, to the desire 
of leaving the command of tbe army to Colonel 
Wood ; whose career in the sonthem campaign, and 
personal attentions to the deputies, and the nabob, 
had established with them, and with the members of 
Government, the reputation of transcendent military 
ttdents. The nabob, the deputies, and Colonel 
Smith, accordingly departed on the 14th of Novem- Not.14. 
ber, under the escort of a division, accompanied by 
Morari Bow, (whose corps however remained with 
the army,) for the purpose of osteiisibly relieving 
this movement from its actual character, or in the 
language of the deputies, to prevent any bad impres* 
sion from the return of the nabob; the Chevalier de 
St. Lubin being the only personage of this retiring 
conclave, whose name a sense of shame appears to 
have excluded from the records. 

The general tendency of Mahommed All’s 
military talents may be traced throughout every part 
of bis history ; and in noticing the effects on the 


' Colobel Joseph Peeoh entered the Bengal infantry as 
Major in 1764. Late in 1767, Oolonel Peach oondnoted a force 
sent from Gshsatta against the Nizam. Jobing Oolonel Hart's 
detachment from the Oircars, he took command and approached 
Hyderabad. Nizam AU soed for peace, and Peach returned to 
Bengal, where he died in 1770. [ifUiport on ih» PM MaMU$eript$> 
19S2, p. 68, note (1).] 

WH 
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fortune of the war, of the nnhappy commission, 
whose operations were thus closed, I have endea- 
voured to restrain, as far as stubtom facts would 
admit, the mixed tone of ridicule and indignation, 
which their proceedings were calculated to provoke : 
seeking the light of truth as my single guide, I have 
been jealous of the possible influence of professional 
prejudice, in the opinions which I have formed ; and 
I seek for security against that influence, in describ- 
ing these effects, in the language of the authors of 
the measure. The Government, which formerly 
professed to have accomplished a great public object, 
in “‘prevailing on Mahommed Ali to accompany 
the army,” expressed a hope, in their letter to 
Colonel Smith, dated the 16 th of October, that 
before that time “he will he disburdened of the 
Nabob" and their letter to the deputies, of the same 
date, is so ample and explicit, that the passage shall 
be cited at length. “ We cannot help expressing 
our amazement, and great disappointment, that so 
unexpected an obstacle should now be discovered; 
the laying in magazines of grain was- to be one great 
object of your attention ; and we have always 
understood that a sufficient store to supply you 
during the intended siege, had been laid in at Colar, 
and other places ; if that has not been done, to what 
end have we been put to the expence of sending such 
quantities of artillery and ammunition, for the siege 
of Bangalore ? To what end have all operations been 
suspended ? Colonel Wood recalled from the south- 
ward, and our whole attention drawn to that object, 
when it is most certain neither that nor any 
essential service could be undertaken, without ample 
supplies of grain : if you have been deceived in this 
respect, why have we not been advised from time to 
time? We can hardly say, we hope it is not so, 
because Colonel Smith’s assertion is positive. We 
desire you will explain this to us immediately, for 
our anxieties are too great to admit of delay, uid we 
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cannot help remarking with sorrow, that never army 
met with more impediments : at one time the want 
of artillery and stores for the siege keeps it inactive ; 
then the nabob’s sickness fixes it immoveably in its 
camp ; at another time the rains prevent all opera- 
tions ; and last of all, it is rendered useless by the 
want of provisions.” ‘ 

The departure of Mahommed Ali and the deputies 
had caused the movement of Colonel Smith’s division 
to the eastward of Golar : in the first march intelli- 
gence had been received, that Hyder was besieging 
Oossoor, and Colonel Wood’s division was in con- 
sequence reinforced by the 2d regiment of Europeans, 
and Captain Cosby’s battalion of sepoys, in order that 
he might move for its relief ; the remainder of Colonel 
Smith’s division, under Major Fitzgerald, the senior 
officer, continued at Yenoatigherry, to cover the 
retreat of the nabob and the deputies, and furnish 
escorts to place them in a situation of security.* 

Colonel Wood marched for the relief of Oossoor, 
on the 16th, with two regiments'* of Europeans, five Nov.l6. 

' Bobson, who was serving as a Captain under Colonel 
Smith, probably expressed the general opinion of the army, in the 
following 

" The little effect the operations had towards terminating 
the war, and all the sanguine expectations the Deputies had 
conceived of reducing the Mysore Country, beginning to vanish, 
they themselves grew odious to the whole army. When a 
measure happens to miscarry, the person at the head of the 
executive part is sure to be censured ; so it was vrith the General. 

Tbe Deputies endeavoured to throw the odium of the failure of 
their own idle, vain, and indigested plans, on him, who had 
always been averse to them : and, like all other persons in their 
situation, wanted to have some other person at the head of the 
army.” (Robson: The Life Hyder Ally, pp. 76-76.) 

* ” 2nd and 3rd European regiments about 700. five Native 
battalions about 4000. i%e 6th, 11th and 16th battalions are 
known to have been with Wo^. I have not been ablelto 
ascertam the numbers of the other two." (Wilson : Hittory of (ke 
Madrae Army. Vol. I, p. 268, foot-note.) 

* The two regiroents were about 700 men, the five battalions 
about 4000. 
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battalions of sejK^ and their usual feld-pieoes*; to 
which were added two brass 18 pounders : he reached 
Mot. 17. Bau^loor, on the 17th ; and in order that he* might 
be divested of all incumbrances, in the night attack, 
which he meditated on Hyder’s camp, he ordered the 
whole of his baggage, camp equipage, and surplus, 
stores, into the wallM town, or pettoh of Bangloor ; 
the two 18 pounders being now classed and deposited 
among the incumbrances. Having given these 
orders, he proceeded at ten on the same night, 
towards Oossoor, which he did not reach till seven in 
18. the morning of the 18th, and was of course foiled, in 
the design which he had planned, of a night attack, 
on an army embarrassed in the operations of a siege. 
Hyder had, on the preceding evening, withdrawn his 
preparations for the eiege, and remained on his 
ground of encampment, north-west of the fort, until 
Colonel Wood's Mvance was entering Oossoor. The 
march had been so hurried, that a small portion only 
of the provisions and stores intended for the relief of 
the garriscm was brought up ; and while these were 
entering the place, and the requisite arrangements 
were in preparation for giving repose and refresh- 
ment to the troops, the vdiole of Hyder’s cavalry 
were making demonstrations in various directions, 
while his inuntry, by a circuitous movement, turned 
the flank of the English, and ^t between them and 
Bangloor. Clouds of dost, inmcating the movement 
of troops in that direction, had been observed, and 


r^rted by the outposts ; but disregarded by Colonel 
Wood. About two o’clock, however, repeated and 
heavy discharges of cannon and musquet^, explain- 
ed the dronmvention, and obliged him to retrace his 
steps with fresh precipitation. 

Bangloor, like most of the fortresses in that 
country, above the rank of a walled vUlage, had 
a little fort or dtadel, the habitation of the chief. 


* Tea eauJt idd pisses sttashed to tbs nstive infsntry in 
the ptQportioo of two to ssoh bottslion. 
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his officer^ and garrison; and a walled town con- 
nected with it on one side, the residence of the 
agricnltnral, commercial, and mixed classes of the 
community ; and the place was garrisoned by one of 
the best corps in the service of Mahommed Aii, under 
the command of Captain Alexander. It had been 
found, on trial, that the gate of the pettah was too 
narrow to admit the eighteen pounders, and they were 
accordingly left with a guard at the outside. Some 
of the most portable of the stores were removed 
within the fort : the mass of stores and baggage was 
deposited, without much order, in the streets, and the 
draught and carriage cattle had chiefly taken shelter 
under the walls; but when the enemy’s columns 
appeared, returning from Oossoor, the cattle were 
driven, with precipitation, within the town. These 
apparent ramparts are generally no more than mere 
single walls of mud, from flfteen to twenty feet high, 
and not exceeding a cubit in breadth at the summit : 
the gate-way is converted above into a turret for 
musquetry; and if at the exterior angles there be 
other similar turrets, these, with the distant Are of 
the fort, hardly ever furnishing a true flanking 
defence, are considered a respectable protection against 
cavaliy, which they are chiefly intended to resist. 
But it is evident, unless time be given for erecting 
platforms for musquetry, along the interiot of the 
curtains, that the infantry without and within such a 
line of defence are not far removed from a state of 
equality. Hyder approached in several distinct 
columns, preceded by cannon, and attended by 
pioneers, and ladders, to clear the breaches, or 
surmount the walls. Captain Alexander personally 
directed his chief attention to the preservation of the 
eighteen pounders; but on flnding that the enemy 
hM penetrated in the rear of both his flanks, he 
retreated with haste, towards the fort : the officer left 
in charge had fortunately ordered the gate to be shut, 
on the flrst moment of his perceiving an enemy 
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within the pettah wall; without this precaution 
every thing must have been lost? the few sepoys 
that had been left within the fort, now manned 
the ramparts with confidence, and kept up a brisk 
fire, which assisted in preventing the enemy from 
cutting off Captain Alexander's retreat. The camp 
followers, and many of the inhabitants, on perceiv- 
ing the entrance of the enemy, pressed into the 
pettah towards the gateway of the fort: men, women, 
and children, driving camels, horses, and oxen, with 
the hope of obtaining admission. This was pre- 
vented by the precaution which has been stated, 
and a scene ensued too horrible for description; the 
heavier and more active animals pressed forward 
on the weakw, until they were piled on each other, 
in a mass of dead and dying, of which the human 
beings formed too large a proportion: and the perils 
which the retreating garrison encountered in clear- 
ing this dreadful scene, to be drawn up by ropes 
into the fort, were not inferior to those which they 
sustuned from the pursuing enemy. Hyder made 
no attempt on the fort, but the eighteen pounders 
were quickly put in motion; the mass of baggage 
in the pettah, was placed upon his spare carts and 
tumbrils, but chiefly on the gun carriages, which 
were loi^ed to the utmost that each could carry, 
and successively dispatched on the road to Banga- 
lore. The arrangements were completed, and the 
Whole of his army nearly out of sight, before Colonel 
Wood’s return, to lament the loss of above two 
thousand human beings, an equal number of draught 
and carriage bullocks, two eighteen pounders, and 
nearly the whole of the stores, baggage, and camp 
equipage of his army. On the 20th he returned to 
repair one of the errors of his precipitation by throw- 
ing some ammunition and stores into Oossoor. 

31 . On the 21et, he measured back his steps to Baugloor, 
now destitute of provision for the use of his troops, 
and on the same evening prosecuted bis march to 
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Arlier/ an intermediate post on the road to Colar, 
where there was a small snpply. Hyder had by this 
time disposed of his trophies and his spoils; and 
while Colonel Wood believed him to be at the distance 
of twenty-five miles, suddenly made bis appearance 
about noon of the 22 d, his cavalry and light Nov.22, 
troops driving in the outposts, for the purpose of 
masking, according to his usual custom, the move- 
ments of his infantry and guns. Two batteries con- 
sisting of twelve of his heaviest pieces, and among 
them those which he had taken at Baugloor, soon 
opened, from an eminence too distant to be returned 
with much effect by the English field pieces. Colonel 
Wood’s line was entirely exposed, out he had no 
baggage to impede his movements, and the relative 
situation was such, that, divested of the depression 
which seemed to have overwhelmed his faculties, no 
English officer would have hesitated many minutes 
in making a disposition for advancing on the enemy’s 
guns. In this situation however. Colonel Wood, 
whose greatest military fault had hitherto been 
deemed a too ardent courage, remained the whole 
day wasting bis ammunition in returning this absurd 
cannonade, in which he lost in killed and wounded, 
one captain,* six subalterns, twenty Europeans, and 
two hundred sepoys; at night the enemy made a shew 
of retiring to a distant encampment, and, at ten on 
the same night Colonel Wood resumed his march; 
but had scarcely cleared this ill-fated ground before 
Hyder’s infantry commenced a fire on his rear and 
right flank, which they continued throughout the 
night, obliging him frequently to halt, and repel their 
attacks. At day-light on the 23 d*, being still pressed 23. 
in. the rear, he was moving, with a ridge of rocky hills 
on his right, which seemed to promise a temporary 

* The name is probably identical with AralSri, a small village 
in the Bagalnr Falaiyam. 

* Captain Cosby severely wonnded by a contusion in his 
side, from a cannon l>all« 
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respite from attack on that flank. The order of 
march was in two oolnmns, with the small remnant 
of baggage, and Morari Bow’s horse interposed, and 
the aovanc^ and reaivgaards covering the intervals, 
and forming what is not very scientifically termed an 
oblong senate : but jnst as the advance h^ passed an: 
opening m the hills, the flower of Hyder’s army was 
perceived pressing in mass through the opening, with a 
view to intersect the English columns, and destroy 
them in detail. The bravery and the bayonets of the 
European troops rendered this efEort abortive, and the 
columns continued their march, again, however, hard 
pressed, upon the right as well as rear, after clearing 
the hills. At the distance of two miles more, another 
similar range afforded cover to the left, when Hyder, 
one of whose columns had succeeded in gaining a 
position, which arrested the English front, brought 
forward the whole of his infontiy, and compelled 
Colonel Wood once more to halt, and take.pmt 
• among the rooks. The attack was Imre resumed with 
redoubled fury and perseverance: Colonel Wood's 
ammunition began to fail, and the confidence of his 
sepoys to decline, when about noon, without any 
visible cause, Hy^ drew off his troops, and com- 
menced his retreat to the south-east. For. upwards 
of an hour, the joy of this deliverance was unmixed 
with any other feeling than that of wonder; but as 
the atmosphere began to clear, with the recession of 
Hyder’s troops, an approaching column of dust from 
the north-east» explained the arrival of succour. 
Bumour had quickly conveyed to Major Fitzgerald,' 
at Vencatigherty, the unfortunate events at Bang- 

* Captain Thomas Fitagerald took part in 1764 in the second 
siege of Msdnca, and in the following year defeated the lehellioos 
Baja of Ongole* As Msjmr he served with distinetion during the 
First Mysore War, was present at the hatUe of Timvannamalai in 
1767, and in 1768 erttieatod Colonel Wood from a eritieslpositimi 
near Hosnr* EUs report led to Wood’s rsoall and triaL Major 
Fitagec^ was then sent with a detaohed foroe into the Bua- 
mahal in pnrsnit of Hyder, whom, however, be was nnaUe to 
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loot; and suooessiye reports oononrring in all the 
material facts, left him in no douht, that Colonel 
Wood had snstained the loss of some of the most 
important equipments of his army, would pro- 
baoly be in distress for provisions. He accordingly 
recalled all detachments within his reach, collected 
the largest possible supply of rice, and on the 22d 
mi^e a forc^ naaroh, in a direction which left Golar 
a little on his right. On the ensuing morning he was 
again early in motion; the fire of the contending 
armies, which soon b^me audible, furnished the 
point of direction, and quickened the pace of bis 
troops; the relief was most critical, for the lavish 
expenditure of ammunition, in the disgraceful cftn- 
nonade of the preceding day, had left Colonel Wood 
but five rounds for his field guns. The manifest 
despondency of the officer commanding, had produced 
its inevitable effects, and the native troops in parti- 
cular, evinced a visible want of confidence in the 
talents of their leader. The direction of Hyder’s 
march was towards Baugloor, and the situation of 
that place became the first object of discussion. Major 
Fitzgerald, a firm and judicious officer, on the osten- 
sible ground of his division being comparatively fresh, 
suggested that with the reinforcement of the Euro- 
pean flankers, and the exchange 6f a raw battalion 
for the disciplined corps of Captain Matthews, he 
should be sent to relieve and withdraw the garrison, 
while the remainder of the army should repair its losses 
at Colar; but Colonel Wood, so far from risking a divi- 
sion, dMlared his fixed opinion that the whole was 
insufficient to oppose Hyder. Such, in short, was 
the dreadful aspect of this despondency, that Major 
Fitz|[erald felt it incumbent on him to address a 
pnblio representation to his oommander-in-ohief. 
Colonel Smith, stating the urgent necessity of placing 
the troops under other direction **/or the rwooery of 

overtake. litegerald left Indie eerly in 1771. (Btport on the 
PaUt MoHUuenpUt 1992.) 




their lost honour^ CSolonel Smith received this 
representation on the very day of his arrival at 
Madras, and sent it, without comment, to the Govern- 
ment, who immediately ordered Colonel Wood* to 
proceed in arrest to Madras,, and Colonel Lang, in 
consequence, assumed the command of the army early 
in December. Previously however to this superoes- 
sion. Colonel Wood had once more put in motion the 
united divisions; and by a series of fatiguing mov^ 
ments, productive of no effect, had repeatedly ^en in 
sight of Hyder, who amused himself with leaving his 
tents standing until the Snglish columns were within 
random shot, when he would strike the encampment, 
and be in motion in a few minutes, for the purpose of 
exhibiting the perfection of his own equipments, and 
his derision of those of his enemy. While the divi- 
sions were separate, Hyder was in the habit t of 
declaring, in ordinary conversation, that he desired no 
contact with that of Colonel Smith, but would not 
fail to attack Colonel Wood wherever he could find 
him» On the approach of Major Fitzgerald, he sup- 
posed the division to be still commanded by Colonel 
Smith, and that impression caused him for some ^ys 
to observe a respectful distance ; but when he received 
authentic information of that officer’s departure, he 
had no longer any anxiety for Bangalore, and prepar^ 
to execute, without delay, the farther objects of his 
campaign.^ 

* He was tried, but incapacity, the chief fault of Colonel 
Wood, is not one of those, for which the articles of war provide a 
punishment- 

t The uniform statement of all bis principal officers- 

^ Wilks’s account of Colonel Wood’s conduct of the operations 
in November 1768, is derived in most part from Bobson’s Life of 
Hyder AUy- Major Thomas Fitzgerald re^rted to Colonel 
Smith on the 24th November 1768 from his camp six miles 
south-west of Colar. He mentions that he marched from 
Venkatagirikota,. on the 22nd November to join Wood's force- 
He then says : " I liave not words to existew bow much I was 
surprised on my arrival to find the situation the Colonel was 
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encamped in, being obliged to take post, and what a face of 
despondence every body seemed to wear. I think it highly 
incumbent on me to give you such accounts as I have been able 
to collect concerning the late affair, and I am really of opinion 
that it may be of the worst chnsequences, for by it the black 
troops are entirely disheartened* . * . Judge Sir» how much 
to our disadvantage the whole affair has turned out, and what a 
disgrace it is that such an army has been obliged to retreat before 
an enemy, whom but a few days since, they sought with such 
vigilance.” Fitzgerald went on to say that Hyder had marched 
back to Bagalur, and that he had tried to persuade Colonel Wood 
to march there to prevent Hyder taking that fort, but that Wood 
refused to go, as he did not think the whole armv was sufficient 
to cope with him. He ended his letter thus : As this is his 
opinion, for Gk)d’s sake. Sir, consider what we have to expect— in 
my opinion, nothing but the entire ruin of the Company, — and let 
me intreat you, as you are now on the spot, to concert the proper 
means for the recovery (I must say) of our lost honor, and the 
interest of those we serve, for certainly no time is to be lost in 
the present emergency.” 

It is interesting to see what Warren Hastings, at the time 
one of the Members of Council, said of this matter* He joined 
the Madras Council in September 1769, and so had nothing to 
do with the contracts for supplies, in which the Members of the 
Council had been interest^. He wrote to Bobert Falk in 
England on January 39tb, 1770: “I have lived almost in the 
Council Chamber smce my arrival. I cannot boast having done 
much in it, as our attention has been mostly taken up in clearing 
away the dirt of the late war. It seems to be the fate of the age 
we live in that all public acts shall be personal ; and it has been 
my hard lot to arrive at a time when the whole Settlement was 
ready to take fire at every measure of the Government, partly 
from past discontents and partly from present interest* Among 
other disagreeable things, the Board were under the necessity of 
bringing Colonel .Wood to a court martial, of disapproving the 
sentence by which he was acquitted, and of dismissing him from 
the service* From thd^'great opinion I have of Mr. Sulivan’s 
integrity. (Lawrence Sulivan. a Director of the East India Com- 
pany) I am sure he will applaud the conduct of the Board if he 
believes it to have been just, and be the first to confirm their 
proceedings. But as it is possible to be prejudiced when we think 
ourselves guided by motives of strict justice: as Colonel Wood is/ 
a relation of Mr. Sulivan and will take more pains to vindicaM 
himself than others to convict him : and as the proceedings of the 
court martial are so voluminous as to frighten any man who sets* 
a value on his time from an attempt to read them, I hope, if he 
has any doubts of the propriety of Colonel Wood’s dismission. 
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he will take the tioaUe to examine the facts on which it 
was fonnded* ••••** (Stport an the Path ManuecriptSt 
pp. 117-118). 

Ckdonel Wood was tried at the end of 1769 on nine charges, 
some for appropriating to his own use, stores, gridn and plunder, 
o t her -far m iseondnet in the field. He was acquitted of the former 
charges, but found guilty of misconduct in the field, but the 
court refrained from passing sentence in consideration of his 
former services- The Qovemment dismissed him from the 
service* but ultimately the Directors uphcdd the finding of the 
court martial and Wood’s acquittal was confirmed* 

Probably the officers on the court martial could not condemn 
Wood for many things which most of themselires had probably 
been guilty of, nor disapprove of the proceedings without acknow- 
ledging those perquisites to be iUe^ which they would fain 
establish as their right-” (Letter from W* Af. Goodlad to Bobert 
Palk, Pebmary 6th, 1770- Report on the Path Manuecripte^ p. 
121.) Colonel Wo^ died at Madras in 1774- 
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Hffder^i General^ Fuzzul Oolla Khdn, deaeendz from 
Sermgaipatam to Coimbetoor — His success over 
the unmUitary dispositions of the EnglUhr-Inter- 
esting anecdote of Serjeant Hoskan — Oujelhutty— 
Orton, provincial commander, retires to Broad — 
Treachery at Coimbetoor, <te. — Captain Johnson 
at Darapoor-^Bryant at Palgaut — Singular 
retreat round Cape Comorin — Faison at Caveri- 
poor— holds out — The minor posts fall — Hyder 
descends the pass of Policode into Bdramahdl — 
and turns Awards Coimbetoor by the pass of 
Topoor — Government of Madras awakes from its 
dream of conquest — Corps of Major Fitzgerald 
fellows Hyder from Mysoor — Places faU to Hyder 
in rapid succession — Fitzgerald's reasons for 
inclining towards Trichinopoly — Hyder towards 
Broad — tabes Caroor — destroys the corps under 
Nixon— appears before Broad— Strange conduct 
of Ortan — Surrender of Broad — and of Caveri- 
poram — Breach of capitulation— justified as reta^ 
nation for a breach of parole — Ructions on that 
transaction— Hyder desolates the country to the 
east — Military contribution on Tanjore — Major 
Fitzgerald, as usual, in want of food — Contrast- 
ed conduct of the belligerents — Attempt at negoH- 
ation through Captain Brooke— Statesman-like 
conversation of Hyder— Mission of Mr, Andrews 
in consequence — Cessation of hostilities for twelve 
days — BesumpUon of hostilities — Smith in com- 
mand — Hyder frequently embarrassed by the 
superior skill of his opponent — sends to the west- 
ward the mass of his army— and suddenly appears 
at the gates of Madras with cavalry clone— Mr, 
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Du Pre sent out to negotiate — Smith orders Lang 
to aMaeh Wyder's army when entangled in the 
pass — himself joUowing Hyder in person — stopped 
by the positive orders of his Government — NegoU^ 
aUon and treaty of 1769-~‘ discussed — Short review 
of the conduct of the war. 

H YDEB, od his return from the west, bad 
relieved Euzzul Oolla Kh&n from the com- 
mand of Bangalore, and sent him to Seringapatam. 
The commandants of all the principal garrisons and 
field corps, had, in conformity to a general instruc- 
tion, been employed, since the commencement of the 
war, in procuring new levies, which were now suffici- 
ently instructed to take the garrison and provincial 
duties ; and the old troops, including the respectable 
detachment from Malabar, had been directed to repair 
to Seringapatam, where Fuzzul Oolla Eh&n continued 
to be actively employed, in giving them the requisite 
organization and equmments, as a field force. Early 
in November, this officer took the field with a well 
composed corps of 7000 cavalry and infantry, and 
ten guns, and a command over the irregular infantry, 
which was intermixed with the mass of the inhabit- 
ants below the ghauts : he knew that he should be 
aided by the active exertions of this numerous class, 
and by the best wishes of a population driven to 
despair, by the horrible exactions of Mahommed Ali’s 
collectors of revenue, whose system of misrule left at 
an humble distance all the oppression that had ever 
been experienced from the iron government of Hyder : 
but proceeding with a skilful caution, he moved to- 
wards the passes of Gaveriporam and Gujelhntty, 
to obtain a perfect knowledge of the number and 
nature of the English postd* before he should attack 

* Tbe unmOitery disposition of those of Oavetiponun, ace 
thus deseribed by CSaptain lUsan, the offtoer oomman^ng on the 
6th of Movember. ”My present sitoation is snob, that I am 
nnaUa to move to the as^tsnoe of any post, I have one secjeant 
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them. At the former of these, an honest and brave 
Serjeant, named Hoskan, who commanded the ad- 
vanced post of two companies and one gun in a 
rained mud fort, repelled the attempts of Fuzznl 
Oolla to take it by a coup de main ; and without the 
most remote suspicion of his perilous situation, after 
modestly reporting the fact to his officer, adds, with 
the most interesting confidence and simplicity, I 
expect them again to-morrow morning in two parties* 
with guns : I will take the guns from them with the 
help of Qod.” But his confidence was disappointed. 


and om oompany at OaTeriporant ; one company at the first pass, 
ten miles from hence ; one company at the second pass, with one 
son and one tnmhril, 26 miles ^stant ; one serjeant and one com- 
pany at Allemhady, 40 miles north ; and one serjeant and two 
companies at Adjipbram, 06 miles west.” 

[The retnm ugned hy Colonel Wpod gave the following 
very fonlty disposition of tnxqps CompMiiM 
Gmdehntty Pass, and others (18) depending on 
the forts of Danaicencottah, Giudshntty and 
Talla Mnllay : Nine companies, 4th battalion . • 9 

Oaveripooram Pass: Captain Faisan, six companies, 

7th hattalion. Fort Oaveripooram, and AUam- 
bady .. .. .. ..6 

Fort of Snttiamnngalnm, Dindegnl and Pnlney: 

Three companies, . 10th batti^n, and some 
Nabob’s gnnners and topasaes . . . . 3 

Sunkerrypoomm Fort: Two companies of Nabob’s 
Mpoys . . . - . . . . 2 

Coimbatore Fort: Three companies of Nabob's 
sepoys • . . . * > 3 

Darapnram : . Two companies of Nabob’s sepoys 2 
Erodi^87 Europeans • . i One oompany of 
Chandamnngalam Nabob’s sepoys 3 

Namcnl . . . . I in each fort. 

Salem : Nabob’s sepoys, three companies . . 3 

Omalnr „ „ „ ..3 

From conespondenoe of the time, the officers commanding were 
left withont provisions, money or instmotions* (Wilson : History 
of the Itadras Army.)] 

* 700 horse, 3000 xegnlar infantry, 2000 .irregulars, and 3 
gnns, 12 pounders, was the detachment be report^ ; but they 
had been teinforoed with 4 additional gnns. 

WH 
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for after the post had been made a heap of rains^ it 
was carried by a sanguinary assault ; but I am unable 
to satisfy the reader’s anxiety for the fate of the 
brave serjeant. The other posts fell in succession : 
that at Gujelhutty, where a Lieutenant Andrews 
commanded, stood two regular assaults ; but he was 
Mlled in the second, and the place surrendered on the 
No?.19. 19th of November. The troops in the pass, under 
the command of Captain Orton, who, until the 
moment of attack, continued to maintain the absurd 
doctrines of Colonel Wood, successively abandoned 
their positions and their guns, and retreated with 
precipitation to Satimungul ; and from thence to 
concentrate the remaining force at Eroad. Among 
the strange military anomalies of Colonel Wood, and 
his coadjutor, the fiscal agent of Mahommed Ali ; the 
former commandant of Coimbetoor, who had betrayed 
it to the English, was continued in the command of 
the irregular troops of his former garrison — as hdledar 
of the ]flace^ exercising a joint non-desoript authority 
with the European officer, who commanded the 
regular troops. While the greater part of these were 
29. out at exercise on the 29th of November, with the 
willing aid of the inhabitants, he seized the occasion 
to massacre all those within,* to shut the gates, and, 
assisted by a body of cavalry, who had approached 
for the purpose, made prisoners the men at exercise, 
who, as usual, had only blunt cartridges. Fuzzul 
Oolla Eh&n who had concerted the plan, waited for 
its acOomplishment before he should descend the 
Gujelhutty pass, with bis main body, and immedi* 
ately sent a dispatch to Hyder, to report that he 
should have completed his descent f by the 4th of 
December; the treachery at Coimbetonr, and a 
similar exploit at Denaioanoota gave just cause of 

* Among the nnfortonate Tiotims was Mr. Hamilton, the 
paymaster of the district. 

t It was then so precipitous that tbe gnn carriages were 
taken to pieces, and sent down piece-meal on sledges. 
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alarm to all those officers whose garrisons were not 
exclusively composed of English sepoys*/ all of them 
being aware, that they had no means of defence. In 
a few days the rumour of Hyder’s approach from the 
north was abundantly confirmed. Captain Johnson 
who commanded at Darapoor, with 400 faithful 
sepoys ; made good his retreat to Triohinopoly, in 
the face of Fuzzul Oolla’s whole force ; a gallant 
and skilful achievement, which deservedly fixed the 
reputation of that respectable officer. Lieutenant 
Bryant who commanded at Palgaut, with a small 
detachment of his own sepoys, and the remaining 
part of the garrison, composed of Nabobs’ troops, and 
irregulars hired in the country, Jiaving certain intelli- 
gence of a plan of massacre within, and the evidence 
of being invested without, concerted with his faithful 
sepoys the means of escaping from these complicated 
dangers: they withdrew unperceived in the night, and 
following a secret path known to one of the sepoys,' 
through the woods and mountains, to the south-west, 
arrived in safety at Travanoore ; and thence returned 
by Cape Comorin to the south-eastern dependencies 
of Madras. The option had been given to Captain 
Faisan of evacuating Caveripoor, and joining Captain 
Orton at Eroad, but he preferred to await the events 
of war, in the post which he had been ordered to 
defend. All the minor posts throughout the country, 
successively fell without resistance. 

On the 6th of December, Hyder descended east- Deo 6 
ward into Barftmahftl, by the excellent pass of Pnli- 
code,* and thence southwards through that of Topoor, 

* These were Nabob’s sepoys— not sepoys of the regular 
Madras Army. (Wilson : History of the Madras Army. Yol. I, 

p. 268 ) 

' Lieutenant Bryne (not Bryant) had with him at Palghaut 
three oompanies of the 8th battalihn, besides some of the Nawab’s 
sepoys. (Wilson : History of the Madras Army- Yol. I, p. 268.) 

’ PHlieods.— Pilak&dn, is a railway station on the railway 
running from Hosur southward to Morappur on the South Indian 
main line to Madras. 

W H 
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through a chain of hills running east and west, 
which at this place connects the first and second 
ranges of great mountains, whose direction is north 
and south ; and Colonel Lang, who now commanded 
in Mysoor, on receiving intelligence of this event, 
which had long been foreseen, detached in the same 
direction a light but efScient division, composed of 
the best troops of the army, under Major Fitzgerald, 
Deo. 10. which marched on the 10th. No adequate means 
had been adopted, ' for repairing the losses to be ex- 
pected in tbe sepoy ranks, from the ordinary casual- 
ties of war, and by a sick list necessarily augmented 
in the last campaign, by the change of climate, which 
is ever felt more sensibly by the Indian, than by the 
seasoned European soldier. After therefore furnish- 
ing to Major Fitzgerald an efficient corps of 5000 
men,* Colonel Lang found himself under the walls of 
Venoatigherry reduced to a force, exclusively of gar- 
risonSiAnd detachments, of 370 Europeans, and 900 
sepoys; two 6 pounders, one 3 pounder, and two 
howitzers. 

On Colonel Smith’s arrival at Madras, the Gov- 
ernment were roused to the consideration of an 
opinion, which although he had never attempted to 
conceal, he ought never to have suffered the deputies 
to over-rule; that Colar was no place of safe deposit 
for stores, without an army in its vicinity; and they 
awoke from the golden dreams of conquest in Mysoor, 
to the sad reality of providing for the security of 
these means which bad been ostentatiously prepared 


* One troop of EniopeanB, and all the disciplined 


blaqk cavalry 

... 500 

The 8d regiment of European infantry 

.. 860 

Hank companies of the 1st and 2d ditto 

.. 150 

Five select battalions of sepoys 

.. 4000 


6000 


8 six-ponnders and 6 three-poniiderB, with their proportion of 
artillery men, with the best equipments which the army could 
furnish, if army it might be callkl. 
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for the capture of the capital. A light corps under 
Tippoo, ranging round his head quarters at Banga- 
lore, was the only force in those provinces, and 
Colonel Lang was directed to withdraw the battering 
train from Colar, while Hyder’s absence rendered it 
practicable ; but it was determined to risk a garrison 
there, under the command of Qaptain Kelly, for the 
purpose of resuming offensive operations in that 
direction, if the future chances of war should justify 
the attempt ; and the egregious improvidence of scat- 
tering troops over a country in untenable posts, 
which promoted no one object of the war, was now 
evinced, by the necessity of sending directions to all 
the garrisons to escape by night, as they could, to the 
nearest places of strength. 

Hyder, in descending through the pass of Poli- 
code, was preceded by emissaries in every direction, 
who announced the intelligence of his having defeat- 
ed and destroyed the English army, and of his 
approaching to re-occupy his own posts in the lower 
country, preparatory to the conquest of Madras. The 
garrisons, with the exception of Eroad and Caveri- 
poram, were composed, in various gradations of 
inefficiency, of the same materials as those which 
have already been described, excepting that in those 
of the provinces of B&ramah&l and Salem, the garri- 
sons were of Nabobs’ troops, without' any intermix- 
ture of regular English sepoys: they followed the 
same disgraceful fate as those in the province of 
Coimbetoor, and fell, as if a magic wand had ac- 
companied the summons. Major Fitzgerald, who 
followed with rapid strides, had the mortification to 
hear at each successive march, of the surrender* of 
the place which he next bo^ed to relieve. As he 

* Their surrender is reported by Major Fitzgerald on the 
following dates. On the 6th Darampoory — 7th Tingericotta— 
12th Oomaloor — 15th Selim — 17th Namcnl — Idth Caroor — 25th 
Eroad— ^Ist DindeguL Caveripoor and Palgaut are not men- 
tioned in his dispatobes. 
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approached the Gaveri, he had intelligence that Hyder 
had crossed, or was about to cross the river, a little 
to the eastward of Garoor ; uid had determined to 
leave Fuzzul Oolla to invest that place, and Eroad, 
and to proceed himself with the main army to 
attempt Triobinopoly, or levy contributions on Tan- 
jore, and the southern provinces. Deeming Eroad 
to be safe for the present, from his knowledge that 
at least 200 Europeans, 1200 regular sepoys, eight 
pieces of good battering cannon, and two mortars, 
had been allotted for its defence ; and knowing Trichi- 
nopoly to be in a defenceless state, from having been 
drained of its troops, for the service of Goimbetoor, 
he inclined to the eastward for the protection of that 
more important object. This movement determined 
Hyder to the opposite direction ; Garoor fell without 
much resistance ; and he moved up the right bank of 
the Gaveri for the siege of Eroad. 

On the departure of Golonel Wood from this 
province, Golonel Freschman^ had been appointed to 
succeed him ; and after the descent of Fuzzul Oolla 
had retired sick to Triobinopoly, leaving the com- 
mand of the troops in the province to Gaptain Orton, 
whom we have already noticed, as retreating from the 
passes, to concentrate his force at Eroad. The cruel 
rapacity of Mahonimed Ali’s management had caused 
provisions to disappear over a province not exceeded 
in fertility and abundance by any portion of the 
earth ; and Gaptain Orton, who had been assured by 
the fiscal officers of an ample supply of provisions at 
Eroad, found the quantity totally insufficient, even 
for a short siege ; and had sent to Garoor, a distance 
of 40 miles, a detachment under Gaptain Nixon, 
composed of 60 Europeans, 200 sepoys, and two three- 
pounders, to escort a supply from thence. The 
approach of Hyder was known, but it was calculated 
that before hie arrival, there would be time to bring 

^ D»nW Eriesobman was an ensiim of Swiss infantry in 
17fS4. 
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up two more convoys from Caroor ; and the force was 
deemed sufficient to oppose any detachment which 
could be sent against it, by Fuzznl Oolla, who was 
supposed to be at some distance. It had not how- 
ever proceeded much Above an hour on its march, 
before a small encampment was observed to the east- 
ward, of about a thousand horse ; these were soon 
mounted, and after examining the force of the detach- 
ment, withdrew, skirmishing, as they retired, for 
some miles. There was between Caroor and Broad, 
a small intermediate post, where Captain Nixon in- 
tended to halt; and as he had just mounted the 
summit of a rising ground, from whence he could 
descry it at the distance of two miles, three well 
directed cannon-shot from some masked guns plunged 
into the head of his column ; he immediately formed, 
but had scarcely time to unlimber his three-pounders, 
before he had the mortification td find his party can- 
nonaded by ten field-pieces, extremely well served, at 
a distance little exceeding point blank. He judici- 
ously fell back a few paces, to cover his men in some 
degree, by the interposition of the crest of the hill, 
until he could examine the best means of forcing his 
way to the post, which he supposed to be still 
occupied by his own troops; conceiving the body 
opposed to him to be no more than a re-union of 
Fuzzul Oolla’s detachment. It was Hyder’s whole 
army ; and in a few minutes, two deep columns of 
infantry appeared, directing their march against his 
little party, and a body of aTOut 12,000 horse, moving 
with the utmost rapidity, to envelope and destroy 
them. The English detachment maintained the 
firmest attitude, in the face of these overwhelming 
numbers ; they reserved their fire, until the enemy’s 
column was within twenty yards : when the little 
band of 60 heroes gave their fire, rushed in with the 
bayonet, and caused the column opposed to them to 
break, and fly with the utmost precipitation : unhap- 
pily this effort of useless gallantry only accelerated 
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their destruction ; the oayalry of Hyder seized that 
moment to charge the left and rear of the sepoys ; 
and the rest was snoh a scene of carnage, as always 
follows the triumph of such troops. Not an officer or 
man, European or native, escaped without a wound, 
with the single exception of a Lieutenant Goreham, 
who by speaking the language, an attainment rare in 
those days, was enabled to explain himself to an 
officer of rank, who had the humanity to preserve 
him, by desiring that he would mount behind him- 
self on the same horse. The wounded were immedi- 
ately placed in litters, or other conveyances, and 
Hyder, who always availed himself of recent impres- 
sions, hurried off to display his barbarous trophies, 
before the walls of Eroad: and for the purpose of 
distinctly unfolding the facts, a flag of truce was sent 
in for an English surgeon, to dress the wounded. In 
a sufficient time after nis* return, Lieutenant Goreham 
was enjoined to translate into English, a summons in 
Hyder s name, demanding the surrender of the place, 
and inviting G&ptain Orton to repair in person to 
Hyder’s tent, under the assurance that if the terms of 
capitulation could not be adjusted, he should be at 
liberty to return for the defence of the place : there 
is too much ground for believing the report, that 
Captain Orton had dined when he received and 
accepted this strange invitation. His next in com- 
mand was Captain ^binson, who had capitulated at 
Yaniambaddy in the preceding year, under his parole 
not to serve during the remainder of the war, and 
was now acting in violation of that parole, neces- 
sarily under the authority of his government, who 
had thus appropriated all that they could of his 
dishonour. The knowledge of this fact was Hyder’s 
chief motive for desiring the conference, to which 
Captain Orton bad so absurdly consented ; but affect- 
ing to have flrst discovered it in the course of conver- 
sation, he declared that he considered this violation 
of compact to absolve him from the obligation of 
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observing his own ; but if Captain Orton would write 
an order for the surrender of the place, he would still 
engage for the safe conduct of the whole garrison' 
with their property to Trichinopoly. Captain Orton 
resisted this dereliction of duty throughout the first 
day ; and the modes cannot be distinctly traced, but 
may well be imagined, by which, in the course of the 
next, he was induced to write the order ; which no 
officer ought to have regarded ; and least of all an officer 
in the predicament of Captain Bobinson. Such, how- 
ever, is the fact, that the garrison surrendered* on 
the same evening. All this intelligence preceded the 
arrival of Hyder before Caveriporam, a place possess- 
ing not half the means of defence, but commanded 
by an officer who was animated by another spirit. 
This place had long been besieged by the main body 
of Fuzzul Oolla’s corps; a whole face of the miserable 
rampart had been laid open; successive lodgements 
had been cut off by corresponding retrenchments, 
until Captain Eaisan, converting the houses into 
lines of defence, prolonged his resistance in a 
remnant of the ruins; till having intelligence more 
authentic than that announced by the enemy, of the 
actual state of affairs, he felt the duties which he 
owed to the surviving troops, and capitulated on the 
condition of being sent himself, and the whole of his 
garrison, as prisoners on parole, to Trichinopoly. 
Hyder’s convenient casuistry found no difficulty in 
maintaining the justice of retaliation on an enemy, 
in all oases, in more than an equal degree; and the 
garrisons of Caveriporam as well as Broad, were cent, 
without compunction, to the dungeons of Seringa- 
patam, in return for an individual violation of a 


* The French author of the life of Ayder, makes the capture of 
eSaptain R. to have occurred in a march from Madras to Madura ; 
and the incidents relating to Eroad, at Elvassinoor, near Tiagar. 
Captain B. is said to have been immediately hanged on a tree. It 
is not the justice of the sentence, but the truth of the fact that 
is in question ; he died in prison. 
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parole of honour. It is not intended to insinuate, 
that a violation of honour by one party is an excuse 
for it in another; nor can it be safely affirmed, that 
Hyder would have regarded the faith of the capitula- 
tion, if unprovided with the plea afforded by Captain 
Bobinson. In bis general character he was as 
ostentatious of good faith, as he was prompt in 
seizing a pretext for its violation: but how culpable 
soever he may have been, or would have been, the 
government of Madras had no ground of complaint; 
since, by their employment of Captain Bobinson, 
they converted his individual guilt into national 
disgrace, and furnished a perpetual motive for 
distrust of their own faith, and perpetual ground for 
retaliation.^ 

The year 1768 closed with these events. Of the 
territorial possessions which had been wrested from 
Hyder in the course of two campaigns, he had 
recovered the whole in about six weeks from the 
commencement of Fuzzul Oolla’s operations, and 
little more than three from his own descent; not one 
of the conquests, which had overspread so much 
paper, in the pompous dispatches of the two preced- 
ing years, now remaining to the English, except 

* Captain Orton was pot on his trial by court martial on 
October 11, 1769> The charge was as follows : 

“ Captain Boderiok Orton put under arrest by order of the 
Govemour. For quitting the fort of Eroad which was entrusted 
to his care, and which he ought to have defended, and going out 
to the enemy in a manner unbecoming his duty as an officer ; 
and being in the enemy’s camp sending orders, or advice from 
thence to the officer next in command to induce him to give 
up the said fort to the enemy, which upon such orders and 
advice was immediately done." (Signed) Oh. Th. Chaigneau, 
Town Major. 

Captain Orton was found guilty and cashiered. 

Wilks suggests that the order for surrender was obtained, 
either by threat, or the actual applioation of torture. Orton 
made no allusion to anything of the kind in his defence, but in 
Col. Miles’ translation of Ileer Hussain AU Khan Rirmami, 
Captain Orton is said to have objected and resisted the demand 
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Golar and Venoatigherry, two untenable posts; and 
Kistnagberry, where the garrison might remain safely 
perched on the summit of the rock, without any 
probable influence on the future character of the war. 
These places were left without anxiety, to be sealed 
up by the provincial troops. The corps of Fuzzul 
Oolla was sent to operate from Dindegul upon the 
provinces of Madura and Tinnevelly; and Hyder, 
recrossing the river Caveri, directed his march to the 
eastward, along the northern banks of that river. 
Major Fitzgerald, who had been under the necessity 
of detaching from his small force, for the security of 
Triohinopoly and Madura, was at Munsoorpet 
opposite the former place ; and finding on Hyder’s 
nearer approach that he pointed to the north-east, 
marched with all diligence to place himself farther 
north, for the purpose of intercepting his direct 
progress to Madras. Hyder, to whom, in the career 
of destruction which he meant to pursue, all routes 
were for the present indifferent, crossed to the south- 
east, in the rear of Major Fitzgerald’s tract. A wide 
expanse of flaming villages marking the direction of 
his course, he descended by the branch of the Caveri, 
which here assumes the name of Goleroon, and 

to surrender, but Hyder’s servants “ would not allow his words 
any weight, but by fair and foul means, they at length compelled 
him willing or unwilling to write an order to surrender the fort, 
and stores.” (Miles : History of Hydur'Naik, p. 277, Wilson ; 
History of the Madras Army. Yol. I, pp. 271-272). Col. 
Wilson remarks on the sutronder : ” The garrison, had it been 
well commanded, was sufficiently strong to have held out for 
some time, probably long enough to have enabled Major Fitz- 
gerald to relieve it* It was composed as follows : — 

European infantlry • • 184 

4th battalion (3 Beg. N I) * • 620 
lOtb battalion (9 Beg* N I) . • 613 
Nawaub's sepoys • • 143 

Topasses . • . . 57 

8 or 10 artillery men, and 25 men belonging to the 8th and 11th 
battalions.” (Wilson: History of the Madras Army. Yol* I, 
p. 272, note 3*) 
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accepting four lacs of rupees from the Baja of 
Tanjore, for sparing his country, returned to the 
situation which Major Fitzgerald, had been obliged to 
abandon, to seek for food, at Cuddalore, on the sea 
coast; according to the wretched combinations of 
mis-rule, by which an Fnglish corps has so often been 
made to starve in the midst of an abundance which 
was professedly its own. 

At this critical period the belligerent powers 
pursued a course, which furnishes a tolerably accurate 
criterion, of the political wisdom by which they were 
respectively directed, in the course of the war. The 
Government of Madras, who, in their imaginary 
career of conquest, had rejected the most reasonable 
terms, now made advances for accommodation; 
which Hyder in that course of prosperity, which had 
excited their alarm, received with moderation and 
complacency. He returned through Major Fitzgerald 
a suitable answer to the Governor’s letter; and 
requested that a confidential officer might be sent to 
his camp, to whom he might explaiir the grounds of 
accommodation to which he was willing to consent. 
Captain Brooke, whose prompt and judicious conduct 
at MulwAgul had produced such fortunate effects, 
was selected by Major Fitzgerald for this purpose; 
and his report of the conversation furnishes at once 
some features of Hyder’s character, and a tolerably 
correct abstract of the conduct of the parties. 

Hyder began the conversation by observing, that 
for the last four years,'*' Mahommed Ali had been 
incessantly engaged in endeavours to create a rupture 
between him and the English ; that he had failed in 
his attempts with Mr. Figot, and Mr. Falk, the 
preceding governors; but had unfortunately succeeded 
with Mr. Bourchier, who was too manifestly the 
aggressor in the present war. That he (Hyder) had for 
many years kept an envoy at Madras, for the express 

* The oombaenoement of the eovereignty of the treaty of 
Paris. 
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purpose of endeavourii^ to establish a solid and 
lasting amity with the ISnglish ; but his efforts were 
perpetually counteracted by Mahommed AH. That 
since the commencement of the war, he had made 
two unsuccessful overtures for accommodation, the 
first to Colonel Smith, at Kistnagherry, and the 
second to the field deputies at Golar; in which, 
although the party aggrieved, he had consented to 
considerable sacrifices: that on the western coast, 
the commercial establishments from Bombay bad 
long been in the habit of exchanging the manufactures 
of Europe for the sandid, the pepper, and other 
products of these provinces ; that the intercourse was 
equally advantageous to both parties; and promoted 
the good-will which he desired to cherish ; until the 
influence of Mahommed Ali extended thither also, 
and compelled him to return from the East for the 

P reservation of his western possessions; that during 
is absence a large portion of his country^ was over- 
run, and exclusively of the destruction inseparable 
from war, Mahommed Ali had levied pecuniary 
contributions to the amount of twenty-five lacs of 
rupees ; that notwithstanding these injuries, and his 
recent successes, he was still willing to make peace 
with the English if they would look to their own 
interests; exclude Mahommed Ali from their councils, 
and send up Colonel- Smith,* or a member of council 
to the army with full powers to treat. He then 

* Hyder at all timea professed the highest resp^t for the 
military talents and personal oharaoter of Colonel Smith i at the 
conclusion of the peaoei he expressed an anxious desire for an 
interview with his preceptors as he named him, in the science of 
war, whom he wished to make his friend on the return of peace; 
circumstances did not admit of Colonel Smith’s complying with 
this desire> and Hyder then requested that he might be favoured 
with his portrait ; which some time afterwards was accordingly 
sent. It was deposited by his son Tippoo among other lumtori 
and on the capture of Seringapatam in 1799, was sold by auction 
with other prise property ; and is now in the possession of my 
friend General David Smith, of Cometrow, in Somersetshire. 
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|>roceeded to observe, that the Mahrattas periodically 
invaded his country to levy plunder; and that his 
opposition to them rendered Mysoor a shield to 
Arcot ; that they had frequently proposed to him a 
partition of the latter country, a measure which he 
had uniformly declined, from the conviction that it . 
would be ultimately injurious to himself; he then 
dismissed the attendants, and stating that what he 
had now to say, was in confidence to the English 
alone, he announced the preparation of the Mahrattas* 
for a powerful invaeiou in that direction ; a fact he 
added, of which the English must be perfectly aware, 
from their vakeel at Poona; that his interests were 
directly opposed to any union with that people ; but 
he was unable to oppose both them and the English, 
at one and the same time ; that he would be under 
the immediate necessity of making his election of a 
friend between the two, and that it now depended on 
the English what election he should make ; whether 
as heretofore to shield them from danger for the 
preservation of his own interests ; or in a more 
unpleasant pursuit of the same interests, to combine 
for their destruction. To these open, simple, and 
statesman-like remarks, Captain Brooke replied in a 
suitable manner; that being furnished with no 
powers, he could only observe from himself, that 
from Hyder’s own statement of the case it was his 
obvious interest to cultivate the alliance of the Eng- 
lish, whose friendship it depended on himself to 
render a permanent good; while that of the Mah- 

* AH this was perfectly true, and Nizam Ali was a member 
of the confederacy ; the Gbvemment of Madras bad stated this 
aivtehension in their dispatches to Ooimbetoor, in the preceding 
October, MSdoo Bow had actndly marched from Poona, but was 
recalled by intelUgence of an nnfaTonrable nature from Mslwa. 

[Ma^u Baowas engaged in negotiation with< Hyder and 
the Nizam. . Be wished to draw tribute from Hy^, hoping he 
would accept an^arrangement to obtain the aid oCflbhe Mahrattas 
agunst the English. (Grant Duff : Biatory Mahratta*, 

Vol. I. p. 669 and note.)] 
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rattas resembled the delusive* streaks of light which 
precede a storm. These Hyder replied were precisely 
his own thoughts; and it was therefore that hp 
wished Colonel Smith in particular to come up to the 
army, invested with full powers. Captain Brooke 
intimated the probable expectation of his sending a 
vakeel to Madras ; to which Hyder replied, that he 
never would so negotiate a peace; because indepen- 
dently of the umbrage it might give to the Mahrattas, 
in consequence of the expectation of confederacy 
which he had found himseif obliged to encourage, he 
knew that at Madras every effort would be frustrated 
by Mahommed AJi ; who would always desire to keep 
the English at war, in order that he might himself 
plead poverty, (as he was now doing after having 
rifled the richest provinces of Mysoor,) and thus 
keep them in a state of perpetual dependence, 
poverty, and impotence. Captain Brooke, on taking 
leave observed, that it would be an acceptable 
evidence of his friendly disposition, to put an end to 
the plunder and violation of the defenceless inhabit- 
ants ; to which Hyder significantly replied, that his 
treasu^ was not enriched by such excesses ; but that 
the exigency of his affairs had obliged him to accept 
the services of some volunteers,t whose conduct it 
was difBcult to restrain. The report of this conversa- 
tion was forwarded to Madras, and Captain Brooke 
was again ordered to repair to Hyder’s camp, to com- 
municate an outline of the terms to which the Govern- 
ment was willing to agree; these terms, which 
Hyder deemed to be towly inconsistent with the 
actual condition of the parties, were positively 
rejected ; but Hyder said, that he would be still read^ 
to receive Colonel Smith, or a gentleman of rank, 
charged with reasonable proposals, and full powers. 
The Government accordingly determined to send 

* The simile is taken from Oaptiw Brooke's dispatch. 

t Meaning the Pindaries, who serve without pay. on the 
condition of bdng permitted to plonder at large* 
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Mr. Andrews/ and onoe more requested Colonel Smith 
to usume the command of the fragments of their 
armies, which were directed to reunite at Ghittapet a 
fort about 70 miles to the S. W. of Madras, and o<m- 
veniently placed for the junction of Colonel Lang’s 
smajl division, then at Vellore, which was eventually 
destined to proceed towards Madras. Colonel Smith 
Feb. 1. assumed the command on the 1st of February ; and 
after some manoeuvring productive of no results, Mr. 

14. Andrews passed to Hyder’s camp on the 14th. The 
Government had proposed, that during the confer- 
ences, his army should retire to Ahtoor,* within the 
first range of hills, while Colonel Smith’s should 
remain at Tiagar, not far to the eastward of that 
place. Hyder proposed to Colonel Smith to su^ti- 
tute Poloor, and Conjiveram, respectively 80 and 40 
miles from Madras, which he rejected ; wd another 
series ensued of fatiguing movements, followed by 

93. no cons^uence. On the Mr. Andrews agreed to 
a cessation of arms for twelve days, and proceeded 
to Madras to report Hyder’s ultimatum and receive 
ordera ; this interval was employed by Hyder in 
receiving a pompons deputation from the Council of 
Pondicherry, in which place the plunder of the coun- 
try found a ready and convenient sale ; but the Gov- 
ernment at Madras having refused to accede to the 
propositions conveyed by Mr. Andrews, notice was 

’ John Andrews arrived in India in 1743, and served in 
Oanjam as a pblitieal offioer. He was a member of Pigot’e Oonnoil 
in 1769. He was living in Madias in 1790. A onrions remark on 
him ooonre in a Into from W. M. Goodlad to Palk in 1768. 

Andrews* his appointment is the only thing that vexes me, for 
I profess a regard for the service, and I cannot think that a man 
will' pay a proper attention to the Company's concerns who was 
totaUy lost to any oaro for his own ? and this is ths nian eaprossly 
sent oat becanae it was necessary to strengthen the oonndl with 
soh^ and sedate people 1 Vieonit: m the Palk Mmuh 

tenpte, p. 78.) 

* Akfoor._.Atqr, a town abont 80 miles east of Salem on the 
road to T^aga Drug, a fort abont 40 miles east of Atnr. Polnr, a 
town in North Aioot distriot, ^smt 40 miles west of Conjiveram. 
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given of tlie cessation of the trace. Hyder without 
intimating the least desire of prolonging it, took the 
opportunity of sending a vakeel to Colonel Smith 
stating his wish to receive an answer to his letter 
then transmitted to the Governor, before he should 
make a final determination. He assured Colonel 
Smith through the vakeel, that he was sincerely 
desirous of peace with the English; that he had 
rejected, and should continue to reject, the large 
pecuniary offers which he had received, for consent- 
ing to the mediation of Mahommed Ali ; of whose 
political existence he recognized no trace, but in 
peoret mischief : that his treaty must be directly and 
exclusively with those with whom he had been at 
war, and not with a person who would frustrate their 
mutual desire of amity ; and finally he requested, 
through Colonel Smith, an early reply from the 
Governor, which should determine his future 
measures. 

Hostilities were resumed on the 6th of March. March 
The country was once more in flames; and as it was 
known to be Hyder’s favourite object, to burn the 
black town and suburbs of Madras, the garrison was 
reinforced, and the division of Colonel Lang, now 
reduced to 300 Europeans, two battalions of sepoys, 
and the troops of Morari Bow, was destined as a 
moveable corps to cover the Presidency, regulating 
its operations by the orders of the Governor and 
Council ; while Colonel Smith was master only of 
the movements of his own corps. On the subject of 
arrangements so strangely unmiliti^, and so des- 
titute of political wisdom, we find it authenticated 
by the public records, thi^ this corps was placed 
under the orders of Colonel Smith, on the 16th of 16. 
March, because Colonel Lang had reported on the 
preceding day, that be could not move from the spot 
where the Council had placed him, namely, Con- 
jeveram, distant 40 mila from Madras^ in conse- 
quence of the sudden interposition of Hyder. Colonel 

WH 43 
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Smith had' so skilfully availed himself of the 
resources of Madras, that his infantry and guns now 
moved as rapidly as those of Hyder; and being 
directed by superior skill, he bad more than once in 
the course of manoeuvres between Ginjee and Mad- 
ras, involved the enemy in perplexities, from which 
the efforts of Hyder’s cavalry had relieved him with 
considerable difficulty. The movement which had 
alarmed Colonel Lang and the Council, had appa- 
rently been forced upon Hyder; and Colonel Smith, 
knowing Lang’s critical situation, was close to Con- 
jeveram, before Hyder copld by any possibility have 
seriously molested him. Confident from experience, 
that Hyder could have no leisure for serious mischief 
at Madras before he should overtake him. Colonel 
Smith pursued the enemy’s route, who had doubled 
to the southward, directing Colonel Lang to follow 
him, at the interval of a day’s march. The risk 
which Hyder had occasionally incurred, determined 
him to avoid future dangers of a similar kind; and to 
make the experiment of working on the fears of his 
enemies. The movements to which we have adverted, 
had again brought the armies nearly 140 miles to 
the southward of Madras; and from thence Hyder 
sent off the whole body of his infantiy, guns and 
baggage of every description, together with the great 
mass of his cavalry with orders to retire through the 
pass of Ahtoor. The whole force which he reserved 
with himself consisted of 6000 chosen horse ; and of 
infantry precisely two companieB of one hundred men 
each, selected from the distinguished corps of JehAn"' 
Ehftn and M4n Kh4n, who themselves commanded 
these detachments as Hyder’s personal night guards. 
Not one gun, or impediment of any description, accom- 
panied this chosen corps ; with which he moved 130 
Maroh miles in three days and a half ; and on the 29th of 
29' March appeared with his cavalry within five miles o f 

* This officer has personally related to me all the details of 
this severe maroh. 
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Mapdras; his companies of infantry not arriving till the 
Bucoeeding day. He had, since the renewal of hosti- 
lities, again written to the Governor, to express his 
desire for peace ; he now sent another letter to 
announce, that he had come for that express pur* 
pose ; desired that a person might be sent to nego- 
tiate the terms ; and in order that nothing might be 
wanting to the character of perfect dictation, he 
himself nominated the English envoy; viz. Mr. Du 
Fre who proceeded, according to appointment, to 
attend him at St. Thomas’s Mount. 

Although nothing can relieve from the character 
of dictation Hyder’s nomination of the English 
envoy, his real desire for peace may justly be con- 
sidered as the chief inducement for making choice of 
a man to treat with, on whose good sense he could 
confidently rely, when the object of both parties was 
peace upon fair and equal terms. The natives of 
India are expert in appreciating character, and Hyder 
possessed this talent in an eminent degree. It is also 
to be observed that Mr. Du Pre was nominated to 
succeed to the government of Madras, and Hyder had 
an interest in becoming acquainted with the talents 
and influence of those men whose counsels might 
affect his destinies. 

Two days before the separation of Hyder from 
his army. Colonel Smith had reinforced the division 
of Colonel Lang, and sent him in the direction of 
Tiagar and Trinomalee, with orders to take post at 
either, if a greatly superior force should appear, and 

* JobUb Da Frt, bod of the Oompany'B Beoretary of the Bomo 
name, entered the Madraa Civil Service aa Factor in 1762 at the 
advanced ' age of 31. He aerved as Secretary and Solioitor to 
Oovemment, and in 1761 was Tenth of Council and Import 
War^ooBC Keeper. After a period spent in England, during 
which he married Bebecca, sister of James Alexander of the 
Civil Service, be returned to Madras in 1768 as Second Member 
of GonnoiL In January 1770, he succeeded Chiles Bourohier as 
Governor. He resigned in February 1773, and returned to 
England to reside at Wilton Paric, Bn^. 

WH 
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to act on the oommnnioations of the enemy, with the 
passes of Ahtoor and Changama. When apprised of 
the decision of Hyder, which was correctly reported 
to him on the very day of its execution, he sent 
orders to Colonel Lang, to risk au attack on these 
unwieldy bodies while entangled in the passes ; in 
his narrative he complains that Lang made no attempt 
to annoy them ; but in justice to that officer, we 
must recollect the fearful insufficiency of his force, 
for a contest with the main body of Hyder’s army, 
which he must necessarily have risked, by moving 
under these circumstances to a distance from Tiagar. 
Colonel Smith himself, followed Hyder with his 
March usual celerity, and early on the Slst, was met within 
31. ten miles of his camp by a mandate from the govern- 
ment, written at Hyder’s solicitation, and dispatched 
on one of his own ^medary couriers, to desire that 
he would halt wherever that letter should meet him. 
The objects of Colonel Smith, in this campaign, 
induced him, on most occasions, to choose the road 
on which he was not looked for ; and the courier, 
who expected to 6nd him at the distance of SO miles, 
hi^ missed him by pursuing the ordinary tract. 
Hyder, on discovering that Colonel Smith’s force 
had approached so near, frankly declared that no 
consideration should mduce him to remain within 
ttrentjr-five miles of that army: a fresh order was 
accor^gly dispatched at his request, to desire that it 
might move beyond that distance, and Colonel Smith 
April 1. who received tlds order on the 1st of Aprils answered 
that he would obey it on the ensuing day. Hyder 
however observing that he did not move on the 1st, 
jealous of so close a vicinity, and meditating a fresh 
experiment on the issue of the negotiation, was in 
8. motion to the northward early on the 2d, and the 
Government, very needlessly alarmed for the black 
town, dispatched instant directions to Colonel Smith 
to march to the northward, or direct to Madras, as 
he might judge most expedient. That officer, who 
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had uniformly recommended peace, but had never 
suppressed bis indignation at the circumstances of 
unnecessary and insulting degradation under which 
his Government were now treating, obeyed the order 
with alacrity ; but had not moved more than half 
way to his object before he was met by another order 
directing him to halt. Hyder had waited to observe 
the effect of bis movement, before he announced it, 
and on ascertaining the alarm it created, and the 
consequent movement of Colonel Smith, sent to 
explain that he had only moved ground for the con- 
venience of forage, to a place about six miles to the 
northward of the black town. The treaty was in 
fact concluded on the same evening, and executed 
by both parties on the following day. 

Considerable difficulties occurred in determining 
who were to be the parties to this treaty. Hyder in 
the first instance having declined the instrumentality 
of Mahommed Ali, and he in return having affected 
to object to be a party to any treaty in which Hyder 
should be styled a nabob ; it was at length agreed by 
Mahommed Ali, that the Company should negotiate 
in their own name, for their own posseseionst and 
for the Carnatic Payen Gha/ut ; and that he should 
by letter to the Governor, officially signify his con- 
sent to this procedure ; a promise which, after the 
execution of the treaty, he refused to perform. 

The motives assigned by Hyder in his first 
conversation with Captain Brooke, were the true 
grounds of the genuine moderation observable in this 
treaty; which provides for a mutual restitution of 
places and prisoners, with the single exception of 
Caroor, an ancient dependency of Mysoor, which had 
been retained by Mahommed Ali, since the last war, 
by tacit acquiescence, ftnd was now to be restored to 
Mysoor. Hyder long contended for the restitution 
of his ships of war, but receded on the representation 
that they had probably long since been sold for the 
benefit of the captors; and finally consented to 
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regulate his ooncesnons and demwds on the other 
coast, by a treaty of similar import, to be concluded 
with the Government of Bombay ; and which was 
executed some time afterwards. The only article of 
the treaty with Madras, which demands observation, 
is the second ; which stipulates, ** that in case either 
of the contracting parties shall be attacked, they 
shall, from their respective countries, mutually assist 
each other, to drive the enemy out the pay of the 
auxiliaries to be defrayed at fixed rates, by the party 
demanding assistance. Hyder’s first demand, was 
for an alliance offensive and ^fensive, which, aftelr 
much discussion, Mr. Du Pr6 distinctly refused ; and 
declared, that if persisted in, the negotiation must 
there cease. Now as it was notorious to all India, and 
openly avowed by Hyder himself, that his country was 
periodically inv^ed by the Mahrattas, it is obvious, 
and the sequel will abundantly unfold it, that by the 
article ultimately adjusted, the Company subjected 
themselves to all the embarrassments of an offen- 
sive alliance without any of its advantages : and that 
Mr. Du Prd had acquiesced in the spirit of an article, 
to the letter bf which he had objected, as fundament- 
ally inadmissible. Historical justice demands this 
reluctant notice of an error committed by Mr. Du Prd, 
to whose profound wisdom and distinguished talents, 
the subsequent narrative will bear a willing testimony. 

During the negotiation, Hyder had strenuously 
demanded the release of the wife and family of Ghunda 
Saheb, and of a long list of Nevayets,* the ^cendants 
and adherrats of the former dynasty of nabobs, who 
were imprisoned or detained in various fortresses by 
Mahommed Ali. ^ Mr. Di^ ^rd sought to evade this 
demand, by observing that they were in the custody of 
a person who was not a party to the treaty; and Hyder 
so far acquiesced as to expunge the article which relat- 
ed to their liberation ; but explicitly declared that he 


* For an aoeonnt of this xaoe, see p. 264. 
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should understand it to be essential to his release of 
the English prisoners. Mr. Du Pr6 on the other hand 
professed that he could only engage for the request 
Ming made ; and the subject was not resumed until 
after the execution of the treaty, when Hyder deolar> 
ed that unless every Nevayet detailed in his list should 
be permitted to accompany him to Mysoor, not one 
Englishman should return from thence ; and after 
much opposition from Mahommed Ali they were actu- 
ally released. It will be recollected that Hyder's 
mother was a Nevayet, and the parade of belonging to 
that respectable family was strengthened by the 
solicitations of Beza Saheb, the son of Chunda Saheb 
who was still in Hyder’s service : but with the excep- 
tion of the close prisoners, few of them had reason to 
rejoice at their change of situation ; their polished 
manners but ill accorded with the ^ss habits of 
Hyder’s court ; his notions also of ' Imeral provision 
fell far short of their decent expectations ; and in the 
language of one of the sect,* ” they almost all died 
of hardship, broken hearts, and repentance.” 

Mr. Du Pr6, who negotiated this treaty, (in 
which we have ventured to suggest a serious miscon- 
ception,) had lately arrived from England as a mem- 
ber of council, and provisional successor to the 
government ; and although be found the state of 
public affairs too unfavourable to admit of being 
speedily restored by any talents ; we find, from the 
period of his arrival, a tone of enlightened reasoning to 
pervade the records of government, which is not so 
observable in the consultations of the preceding 
years. A passage in their general letter, dated on 
the 8th of March, contains the following striking 
commentary on the imbecility and improvidence of all 
their previous arrangements regarding Mahommed 
Ali : ‘^the forces in the field are under the direction 
of your servants, but the means by which they must 


* Budr u Zemto Shan. 
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be supported are {principally in the Nabob, (Mahom- 
med Ali,) whose idle vanity, desire of power, and 
jealousy of control, render all dependanoe on him 
precarious : the Company, they observe in a sub- 
sequent letter, dated the 17th June, is subject to all 
the inconvenienee»t without any of the advantages of 
figuring in the character of a great European power." 
And resuming the subject two years afterwards they 
judiciously remark, that "in the late war your 
servants were^ stqp by step^ and by remote causes^ 
drawn into measures by far too extensive for their 
means^ depending on the support of an ally who ought 
NEVHB TO BE DEPENDED ON.” The liberal assistance 
derived from Bengal, alone enabled tbe Company to 
continue this ill-fated war : Mahommed Ali, as the 
general letters record, wished them to carry it on 
with their own resources; and they, on the other 
hand, deemed it " unreasonable to exhaust their 
treasures for the support of countries, and tbe acqui- 
sition of others from whence they were to derive no 
advantage.” But it is the most remarkable feature 
in the conduct of this remarkable ally, that although 
during the war he could furnish neither pecuniary 
resources nor military supplies, yet on the point of 
concluding it, when Hyder stea^ly rejected his par- 
ticipation, he then pledged himself to furnish all the 
expences of the war, and to subsidize the Mahratta 
army, provided the government would consent to 
break with Hyder ; rortunately for the public, Mr. 
Du Pr6 had, at this time, an ascendency in the 
councils of Madras, and on a subsequent occasion 
found it necessary to remark, that when Mahommed 
Ali’s acknowledged debt to the Company came to be 
discussed, be had again no money.* 

On reviewing the conduct of this eventful wur, 
an opinion may be risked that Hyder committed not 

* It baa beeo • oonstant subjeot of disoaMion wbotber tbe 
Madras Oovemment were juskided in making terms with Hyder 
outside Madras Bobson, writing as a soldier, says : “ Had they 
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one political mistake, and that of his military errors, 
more ought to he ascribed to his just difSdenoe in 
the talents and discipline of his officers and troops, 
than to any misconception of what might be achieved 
with better instruments. And of his opponent, 
Colonel Smith, it may as safely be affirmed, that he 
cannot be charged with one fault exclusively mili- 
tary ; and, although his general views regarding the 
conduct of the war appear at an early period to have 
been extremely defective, it may yet be presumed 
from the confident judgment, which he was pro- 
voked to record at the most unprosperous part of the 
contest, that his diffidence of more decisive measures 
at an earlier time was exclusively founded on his 
conviction of the radical and incurable vices of 
the system of command, as well as of supply, which 

the Government of Madras) abided by the opinion of 
General Smith, who was for carrying on the war a little longer, 
as he well knew, by experience, and the knowledge be possessed 
of Hyder’s affairs, which were then in a desperate situation, so 
that he could not possibly have remained any time in the Carna- 
tic, and, of course, would have been glad to have accepted of any 
terms, they might have made a more honourable peace.” But 
this overlooks the fact that owing to the want of cavalry (Colonel 
Smith bad only 68 men as his effective force of cavalry at this 
time) Hyder could always avoid being caught by Smith’s forces. 
Had the Madras Government put forward terms which Hyder 
would have refused, he no doubt could not have taken the city, 
but be would have done much damage to the suburbs of Madras 
and then moved with his cavalry through the Carnatic, avoiding 
engagement, ravaging and destroying the country and 6nding his 
way back to Mysore by one of the numerous passes through the 
Bftramah&l. Miles’s remarks (p> 285) on the subject are just. 
As he pointed out, though the Erectors condemned the Madras 
Government, they did not in any of their letters indicate which 
of the conditions of the treaty were calculated to produce greater 
evils than would have resulted from a continuation of the war. 
The Governor, CharlSs Bonrohier, writing to Palk on the 29th 
of June, gave bis reasons for 'making the peace; reasons vriiich 
were sound. “ We have at length happily put an end to the 
enormous expenses occasioned by the watr ^ conolnding a peace 
with Hyder, trho, having led Odonel Smith a dance of near a 
month, bad the address, alter drawing him as fatr as Yillapotam. 
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rendered movements of calculation and concert 
altogether impracticable. The strange combination 
of vicious arrangements, corrupt influence, and poli- 
tical incapacity, which directed the general measures 
of the Govemmmt of Madras, have been too con- 
stantly traced to demand recapitulation. 

Hyder returned at his leisure to Colar, for the 
purpose of concluding the arrangements consequent 
on the peace ; and from thence proceeded to Banga- 
lore, where he gave his army some repose. His 
intelligence from Poona satisfied him that the visit 
of M&doo Bow was not relinquished but deferred, 
and he determined to employ the intermediate time 
in levying such contributions, as should prepare bis 
military chest for the heavy demands which it must 
sustain in the succeeding year. 

to slip by him, and making a marah of no less than 46 miles the 
fi»t day, got so mnoh ahead of our army that he reached the 
Mount three days before they got the length of- Vendaloor. On 
his arrival there he wrote to me that he was oome so nei^ to 
make peace with ns himself. In the extremities we were reduced 
to we gladly embraced the opportunity of opening the Conference 
again ; for the country being entirely at his mercy ; our army be- 
ing inc^table of protecting it or bringing him to a decisive action, 
and daily diminishing by sickness And fatigue ; the promised suc- 
cours of horse by the Nabob and Mora Bow not arrived, nor likely 
to be for some months, and onr distress for money great ; our 
whole dependauce being on the Nabob, who though he promised 
largely we had doubts of bis performing ; and it being also the 
Company’s positive orders to make peace, we were under the 
necessity of doing it idmost at all events.” {Bepart on tho Polk 
Manuaeripts, pp, 105-106). Bontchier in the same letter men- 
tions that the Nawab, Mnhammed All, owed the Company at 
this time 12} lacs of pagodas besides another 14} lacs the ex- 
penses of the war. The Government of Madras were most 
properly condemned by the Diieotors for the manner in which 
the war against Hyder had been omduoted; the Commander-in- 
Chief had been constantly interfered with, the provision of carri- 
age, ammnnition and military storee had hem scandalously 
dMective, the want of cavalry showed gross mismanagement. All 
this was tme, but the actual conditions of the treaty were 
perfectly reasonable and in no way dishonotaUe. 



CHAPTBB XVIII. 


Hyder, after a short repose at Bangalore, makes a 
tour, for the purpose of levying contributions to 
the N. E., N., and N. W. — beaten off from 
Belldri — Conjectures regarding the secret treaty 
between Hyder and Nizam Ali— Invasion of 
Mddoo Jiow — Hyder retires to Seringapatam — 
attempts negotiation withont success — Observa- 
tions on Mahratta claims — Reza Ali — the des- 
tined Nabob of Arcot — and one of Hyder' s envoys 
— abandons his service, and remains with Mddoo 
Row — Designs of that Chief — reduces the range 
of N. E, forts — Resistance at the obscure fort of 
Nidjgul— which is at length' carried — Anecdote 
of the commandant — Mddoo Row taken ill, 
returns to Poona — leaving the army under Trim- 
buc Mama — who takes Goorumconda — and re- 
turns to the western part of Mysoor — Destruction 
of a detachment from Bangalore — Hyder takes 
the field — •position near Savendy Droog — Trim- 
hue Mama declines to attempt it — moves across 
his front to the west — Hyder moves to the strong 
position of Milgota — in which he is invested — 
attempts a retreat to Seringapatam — drunken- 
ness — savage conduct to his son — his army entirely 
destroyed at Chereooli — Escape of Hyder — of 
Tippoo in disguise — Curious appendix, illustra- 
tive of the characters of Hyder and Tippoo — 
Curious surgical incident— Conduct of Fuzzul 
OoUa Khdn — Errors of the Mahrattas — Hyder 
recovers the panic — ventures on two detachments 
from Seringapatam — Tippoo to Bednore succeeds 
— Mahommed Ali to Periapatam compelled to 
return after a severe conflict, and murdering his 
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own prUonen — Minor operations omitted — Peace 
of 1772 — gives to the English, the contact of a 
Mahratta frontier ^ in return for their infraction 
of their last treaty with 'Hyder — Murder of the 
pageant Baja — Successor— Horrible exactions — 
Base ingratitude to Fvxzui Oolla Khdn — Bapa- 
city proportioned to vnseeurity, 

T he secret articles of the treaty between Hyder 
and Niz^ Ali for the joint invasion of Coro- 
mandel, provided for the transfer to the former of 
Kurpa, Kumool, and other places between the Toom- 
buddra and northern limits of Mysoor, as nominal 
dependencies, on terms which I have not been able 
correctly to ascertain ; hnt probably conditional ; 
depending on successes which had not been achieved. 
Hyder however deemed it expedient to substantiate 
the existence of the right, by its early exercise ; and 
moved to the north-east, levying contributions on 
Kurpa, and Kurnool, the territories of the Patan 
Nalrabs ; and Gudw^l, the possession of an Hindoo 
Foligar : thence he inclined westward, for a similar 
purpose to the Hindoo Poligars of Cdticunda,^ and 
Cuppetb&l,* and deviated to Gooty, on which he was 
not yet prepared to execute his intentions; and 
therefore received with apparent complacency tlie 
amicable advances of Morari Bow. The deep and 
determined animosity of these rival adventurers was 
veiled by an. intercourse of pretended reconciliation, 
and confirmed by a personal interview, and an inter- 
change of costly presents. From Gooty, Hyder pro- 
ceeded to Bellftri, a dependency of AdwAni, the jageer 
of BasAlut Jung, where his demand of contribution 
being refused, he prepared to enforce it; and was 
beaten ofE with great loss, in an attempt to carry the 
place by a general assault. This unexpected failure, 

^ Probably Koilkonta in the Enmool Distriet. Madras. 

’ Ouppeihdl. — Kappahalla, now a small in Pattikonda 

Talnq, Eornool Distriot. 
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and the pressiire of time, disposed him to compro- 
mise the reputation of his arms, by accepting the 
professions of dependency, and the promise only of 
future contribution. This event, however, would 
seem to throw a faint li^t on the obscure character 
of the compact between Hyder and Nizam Ali : the 
latter chief continued to view with jealousy and 
apprehension, the means of eventual rivalship which 
were still possessed by his brother ; and secretly to 
wrest them from him by the hands of another, was 
perfectly congeniid with the character of Nizam Ali. 

From Bellari, Hyder moved in nearly a south- 
western line, securing the contributions from the 
Poligars dependent on Sera, and assuming a direction 
apparently intended to oppose the invasion of Mftdoo 
Bow, beyond his own frontiers, in the province of 
Savanoor : but the forces of that chief were too 
superior in number and in quality to admit of open 
competition in that plain country, and Hyder had 
once before suffered by the experiment of resisting 
him in the woods of Bednore. The military talents 
of M&doo Bow were certainly of a high order ; and 
Hyder did homage to those talents, in retiring as he 
advanced along the skirts of the woods, to the pro- 
tection of his capital in January 1770 . He per-^Annary 
severed in the former plan of destroying his own 
country, without essentially impeding the progress 
of the enemy; but on this occasion, his own presence 
enabled him more effectually to enforce the destruc- 
tion of its resources ; and as this would necessarily 
compel the Mahrattas to preserve a constant com- 
munication with their own territory, he left Meer 
Saheb and Tippoo in the skirts of Bednore, to hang 
on their rear, intercut their supplies, and out off 
their detachments. The charge of the heir appa- 
rent, and of the most important division of his army, 
was thus committed to the person, who not three 
years before, had betrayed an important trust, and 
had recently subnotitted to a forced reconciliation; 
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but ^yder was a master of human oharaoter ; he saw 
that Meer Saheb disgusted with the Mahratta con- 
nexion, had returned with delight to his natural 
attachments, and took a more than ordinary interest 
in the future hopes of his nephew ; the whole of his 
subsequent life evinced the sound penetration of 
Hyder, which, by reposing confidence, irrevocably 
fixed the allegiance of this his most valuable 
adherent. 

At a very early period of this contest, and 
throughout its long continuance, Hyder was incessant 
in his demands of assistance from the English, for 
the expulsion of the.Mahrattas, in conformity to the 
second article of the treaty of the preceding year; 
but the intricate discussions which occasioned its 
refusal', will most conveniently be postponed, in order 
that we may continue without interruption the 
narrative of Mahratta transactions. 

Hyder understood too well the character and 
forces of the chief by whom he was opposed, to hope 
for a successful termination of the war by his own 
unaided efforts, and at an early period deputed Beza 
Ali Khda (the son of Chunda Saheb) and Apajee 
Bam, to treat for an adjustment of his demands. 
M^oo Bow demanded a crore of rupees, on the 
ground, that Hyder had levied on his poligars a large 
sum of money; and owed on his own account two 
years tribute, which was always estimated by MAidoo 
Bow at twelve lacs, for the dominions possessed by 
Hyder, above and below the ghauts. . The former of 
these demands will be partly explained, by observing 
that the dependency of the Poligars to the N. W. of 
Sera, was a contested claim between Hyder and 
M&doo Bow; and most of them were now serving 
with the army of the latter : and both demands will 
be illustrated by recollecting that the Mahrattas, by 
the conquest of Vijeyapoor, claimed to succeed to all 
the rights of that Government; and among them, to 
the sovereignty of Mysoor, under the general designa- 
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tion of Carnatic Yijeyapoor; it should also be 
invariably remembered, *that wherever Mahratta 
claims are concerned, there is always the reserved 
demand of choute, (in itself an assertion of sove- 
reignty, as we shall hereafter explain) and a multitude’" 
of appended claims, which are either added to other 
more regular tribute, or substituted for it according 
to circumstances. Hyder, in answer to these exor- 
bitant demands, observed, that he was a soldier of 
fortune, and possessed no treasure but his sword; 
that his territories had been too recently ravaged, 
and his treasury exhausted, by M&doo Bow himself, 
to admit the possibility of complying with such 
unreasonable expectations; but that if twelve lacs 
would satisfy him for the present, he would endeavour 
to collect it. Hyder had in 1767 consented to the 
payment of a large sum, for the purpose of averting 
a confederated attack on his capital, which would 
probably have succeeded; but he had too much 
sagacity and spirit, to comply with demands, which 
would inevitably encrease, in the exact ratio of his 
means, while the least hope remained of averting the 
evil by a manly resistance. The negotiation accord- 
ingly failed, and Appajee Bam returned. Beza Ali 
remaining in the Mahratta camp, under pretext of 
renewing the conferences; but in fact, with the 
determined resolution of quieting for ever the service 
and society of Hyder, which various considerations 
had rendered offensive to his feelings. In the event 
of complete success in the late confederacy with 
Nizam Ali the Nabobship of Arcot was to have been 
at Hyder’s disposal; and he had alternately given 
confidential hints of encouragement to M&phuz l^&n. 


* Daring the Duke of WellingEon’s oampeigns in Deean, 
he appointed an English ooUeotor to the district of Ahmednoggar, 
and on teoeiring his report was so good as to point oat to me as 
an objeot of oariosity, the detail of I think ttuetUyfioe heads of 
pradotorp Msessment, invariaVy dednoted form the revenue, even 
in their own territories. 
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and to Beza Ali ; and rnmour had carried to other 
countries an assurance, that the deeds of investiture 
had been actually executed by Nizam Ali in the name 
of Tippoo. But it is the opinion of all those who 
were most intimately acquainted with Hyder’s 
character and habits, that he never would have con- 
ferred during his life time, on either of those persons, 
that or any other authority which he eould himself 
retain. The proposed marriage of Beza Ali with his 
daughter, was the bond of union by which Hyder 
persuaded that person, that the dignity was intended 
for him; and since the peace which terminated the 
project of sovereignty, that of the matrimonial union 
had been revived; but now that the connexion was 
shorn of its political lustre, ^za Ali, who had been 
reconciled to it by that single consideration, was 
alive to nothing but disgust at the degradation of the 
alliance; and having resolved to avert it by flight, 
availed himself of his present situation, to remain 
under the protection of jf&doo Bow; whose proceed- 
ings seemed to abandon the ordinary routine of 
Mahratta plunder, and to point to the nxed conquest 
of the whole country. Among other arrangements 
he was accompanied by garrisons regularly organized, 
and independent of his fleld force, for the occupation 
of the principal posts; the woody tract on his right, 
was passed for the present; but he proceeded to 
occupy all the posts in the districts of Cuddoor,^ 
Ban&var, Hassan, and Beloor, and from thence 
eastward; passing for the present, Savendydroog and 
Bangalore, he reduced Nundidroog, the two Bala- 
poors, Colar, Mulw&gul which he carried by assault 
and gave no quarter, and nearly the whole range of 
open country to the eastern boundary. His progress 
was, however, arrested for a considerable time, by 
the obscure fort of Nidgegul.* The renter of the 
eastern district, named Narsena, had found it con- 

* Cuddoor.—^KaAvx. 

‘ Nijagal, a small yillaga in Bangalore Distriot, 
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venient to fix his residence at this place; and as it 
was thus the occasional deposit of treasuroi he had 
been authorized to improve the works, and had 
rendered it a tolerably respectable fort. After the 
commencement of the siege, Sirdar Khan, an officer 
of reputation, had been detached from Bangalore, to 
throw himself into the place, hy a forced night march, 
and assume the command. His force, including the 
former garrison, amounted to three thousand men; 
and he continued for three months to foil the efforts 
of the Mahratta chief, whose talent did not consist 
in the science of attacking fortified places. It 
happened that Narain Bow, his brother, was wounded 
in directing the operations of the siege after an 
unsuccessful assault ; and M&doo Bow, already 
sufficiently indignant at being detained by this 
wretched place, ordered it to be instantly stormed, 
and no man to return at the peril of his life: the 
assault was nevertheless, again repulsed, and M&doo 
Bow, in a fit of enoreased rage, o^ered fresh troops 
for the storm, and was placing himself at their head, 
when the Fpligar of Chitledroog"' interposed to solicit 
the post of danger, and requested that Mftdoo Bow, 
would, with his own hand, inflict the penalty of his 
returning from the breach; this chivalrous offer was 
accepted, and tlm Poligar placing himself at the head 
of his brave beders, carried the place on the first of May 1. 
May, in a style of gallantry, which deservedly fixed 
the admiration of the whole army. In retaliation for 
a barbarous custom of Mysoor, to which we have 
formerly adverted, and which Hyder had lately 
ordered to be practised on some Mahratta plunderers, 
MAdoo Bow directed the noses and ears of all the 


about 30 miles north-waBt of Bangalore on the railway line from 
Bugalete to Tornkar. 

* Named Bedjoiitty Berma. This was one of the poligars, 
whose dependanee was oonteeted. Hyder never forgave this 
memoraUs instance of attaehment to hie enemy ; and it was the 
gionnd of the eobeegnent deatroetion of that poligar. 

WH 
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Burvivors of the garrison of Nidjcgnl to be ont off on 
the sMt: Sirdar Kh&n was last fed out, and ap- 
proached with a firm step, and undaunted aspeotw 
Is it not consistent with just retaliation (said MAdoo 
Bow) that you also be thus mutilated and disgraced? 
The mutilation will be mine, the disgrace your’s, 
replied the Mussulman, and MMoo Bow imme^ately 
ordered bis unconditional release. 

This chief continued his operations, with the 
snocera which had hitherto always attended his 
invasions of Mysoor; but, being taken ill, he was no 
longer able to direct in person the progress of the 
campaign ; he accordingly retired from the army to 
Poona, accompanied by his brother, who also required 
rei>ose in consequence of his wound ; and left 
Trimbuc Bow, usually called Trimbuc Mama,* with 
the whole army to prosecute the war. His first 
enterprise was the attack of Qoommoonda, com- 
manded by Seyed SaTieb,^ the nephew of Meer Baheb^ 
which sustained a siege of two months, and then 
capitulated, through the intervention and guarantee 
of Morari Bow, (whose recent reconciliation with 
Hyder,^ had been followed by an immediate junction 
with his enemy MAdoo BoW) for the personal safety 
of the commandant; Seyed Saheb in consequence of 
this guarantee retired for the present to accept the 
hospitalities of BasAlut Jung at AdwAni; and did 


* Mama, in the Mahratta langtiage maUmal uncle, aneb was 
bis relation to Mftdoo Bow, and so he always eallad him ; and 
henoe it beoame a sort of nickname uncle Trimbuc. These 
adjuncts are customary among the and are not 

aesociMM with any ideas of levity. 

[Trimbak Bao Mama was the maternal unde of Sadashiv 
Bao Chimnaji Bhan.] 

t His name wm Meer Moyeen u Deen Kkdn. I use the 
abbreviated appellation lor the convenience of the English reader. 
He was eallad Seped Saheb to distinguish him from his uncle 
Meet Saheb, whose name was Meer Aly JBeea Khanr—Seyed and 
Meer being prefiiws equally appropriated to mark the descendants 
of the prophet. 



not retain to Seringapatam, till the oonolosion of the 
war. From henoe Trimbuo Bow returned to the west, 
and was occupied for several months, in possessing 
himself of Toomcoor, Devaraidroog, and the posts 
uid territories, to the northward of those which had 
been occupied in the first instance by M&doo Bow. 
Exclusively of the main army at Seringapatam, 

Hyder had a considerable force at Bangaloor; and 
detachments were made from each of these places, as 
opportunity occurred, to beat up the Mahratta 
quarters, or attempt the recovery of some of the 
neighbouring places. In the end of Janua^ 1771, aJannuy 
strong detachment had been sent by night from ^771. 
Bangaloor, in the expectation of being able to carry 
great Balipoor (twenty-four miles distant) by 
surprise : the enterprize, however, not only failed in 
its object, but the detachment exhausted with fatigue, 
suffered itself to be surprised in its return, and was 
entirely cut to pieces by Trimbuc Bow, who from 
thence moved to the plain immediately N.W. of 
Ootradroog.^ 

Hyder, whether feeling himself relieved from 
the superior genius of M&doo Bow, or more confident 
in his strength from having completed the equip- 
ments of his army, resolved to make trial of his good 
fortune and military skill against Trimbuo Mama, 
with a force of 12,000 good horse, 16,000 regular 
infantry, 10,000 peons, or irregular infantry, armed 
with match-locks o^ikes, and 40 field guns. Of the 
precise strength of Trimbuo Bow’s army I possess no 
information, which I can offer to the reader as 
authentic ; and therefore deem it more safe to rely 
on the general impression of both annies, that his 
disposaue force was nearly doable that of Hyder.* 

^ Probably Holiyordarga. a town in Ennigal Tbloq, 40 
milaa Bonth of Tamkar. A fort on a bill near the town is about 
8/100 feet above the aea level. 

* Anita Balvant jmned Trimbak after Madbn Baa left for 
Poona, a^ after be joined, the Mahratta army, Grant Dnff aaya, 

WH 44* 
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In conformity to the plan which he had formed, 
Hyder moved in the direct line by Oenapatam,* and 
the strong country between it and Savenoy Droog, to 
assume a position to the north-westward of that 
impregnable rook, for the purpose of securing his 
retreat to its protection, in the event of disaster ; and 
in this situation offered battle to the Mahratta army. 
Trimbuc Bow perceived at the first glance, that no 
impression could be made on the enemy, while . he 
occupied his present ground ; and resolv^ to draw 
him from it, by moving across his front, and appearing 
to disperse his army, for forage and subsistence, over 
the whole face of the country to the north-west, 
which was visible from the top of the rook. Hyder 
was not deceived by this demonstration, but deeming 
the reputation of being able to keep the field to be 
essential to the success of the negotiations in which 
he was engaged ; he determined to move from one 
strong position to another, in the hope of at lenrth 
provoking the Mahrattas to attack him at a ms- 
advantage. The moment that intelligence was 
conveyed to Trimbuc Mama of Hyder’s being in 
motion to the westward, across the plain oountiy to- 
wards Milgota,* he collected all bis Mtachments; but 
was too late for any operation, excepting an un- 
important attack on the rear guard, as it was entering 
the winding^ eastern pass of Milgota. 

The hills which take their name from this 
celebrated Hindoo temple, run in a dureotion nearly 
N. W. and S. B. extending four or five miles in each 
direction, from the pass by which Hyder ascended : 
another pass at right angles with this, west of the 

oonsisted of nasrly 40,000 hone end 10,000 infentry with some 
gone. (Gtsnt Dnff : Eiitori/ of tho MaknMao- VoL I, p. 688 .) 

* OoHopotam. — O h en n epatne, shoot 86 miles north-esst of 
Beringspstsm. Itevsodoigs lies shoot 18 miles north of Ohsons- 
pstns. 

^ lf«l 0 o^— Melokote, a oelehisted sseted town in the 
Beringspstsm. Ttlnq, SO miles mwth of Beringspstsm, bnilt on 
the rooky bUle nsin^ Ysdogiri overkxAing the bveri vsUey. 
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principal ridge, and parallel to its general direction, 
leads to Seringapatam : a rugged table land, over- 
grown with jungle, extends for about two miles from 
the summit of these passes, to the westward, over- 
looking the low country, and descending with an 
easier slope to the plain. The whole of this elevated 
position may be considered as nearly inaccessible 
from the east, and south, excepting through the two 
narrow and difficult passes which we have noticed ; 
and the approach from the west, although far from 
being easy, is the most practicable to an enemy. 
Hyder's msposition of his force formed nearly a 
orescent, facing the west, his flanks resting on the 
portion of the hill which was most inaccessible, and 
the two passes being in the rear of his left and centre ; 
a strong but most hazardous position, which in the 
event of discomfiture, left scarcely the possibility of 
secure retreat ; inasmuch as one obly of the passes 
could be safely used for this purpose : for if both 
should be employed, the respective columns would be 
entirely sepuated, by an impenetrable range of hills, 
with the risk of being out off, before they could 
re-nnite. 

A detached hill, which formed the winding of the 
eastern pass, where the rear-guard had been attacked, 
overlooked a part of the bason inclosed by Hyder’s 
position ; and this hill, mgged on its western face, 
had a more practicable slope to the eastern plain. 
Instead of making their attack from the west, 
according to Hyder’s expectation, the enemy attempt- 
ed to dislodge him from this position by a teasing 
daily cannonade from the hill which has been 
described, conducted in the usual Mahratta style, of 
withdrawing the guns to camp every evening, and 
bringing them forward again every morning, about 
eight o’clock ; but during the intermediate time, 
rocket men, penetrating in various directions through 
the woods, near to the skirts of the position, conti- 
nued, throughout the whole night, to keep the camp 



in perpetual agitation. The whole number of rans 
employed was but ten, of large calibre, woioh 
necessarily firing at a considerable elevation, plunged 
shot into all parts of the camp, from a distance which 
Hyder’s light artillery could not reach. The annoy- 
ance was without an interval, and however slovenly, 
was extremely harassing, and not ill adapted to the 
single object of driving him from the position, without 
risking an action, or exposing a point to attack. For 
eight days Hyder permitted himself to be thus in- 
cessantly insulted, without an effort of any kind 
to rataliate on the enemy, or to relieve his own troops 
from their discouragement, which the pressure of 
want began considerably to augment. He at length 
determined to retreat to Seringapatam, distant about 
twenty-two miles, by the southern pass, and the 
March route of the hills of Ghercoolee,* on the 6th of March 
6- 1771. The troops, with the exception of the outposts 
and rear guard, moved silently off, about 9 o'clock at 
night, with Hyder himself at their bead. Tippoo 
was charged with the care of getting the baggage in 
motion, and the rear-guard was directed to follow at 
midnight, after beating the lunihii^ at that 
accustomed hour, as an indication to the enemy, that 
the head quarters were still there. If no untoward 
circumstances had occurred, it is probable that 
Hyder’s plan would have , been realized, of finishing 
the greater part of the march before day-light ; but 
when the head of the column of infantry had marched 
about four miles, had cleared the narrow part of the 
pass, and was entering on the plain, Narrain Bow, 
the officer commanding the whole regular infantry. 


* Theie hills sra to the sonth of the hike of Tonoor. 
[Tooniir, 10 miles north-west of Seiingspatsm. Ohinkomli 
is the name of a small village sooth of Tonnor.] 

t A stnnning discord of enormoos kettle toms, and harsh 
\rind instmments, eonstitoting the hand of state, and the privilege 
of high rank, whieh performs Arooghont tiie night at the periods 
of tdief. 
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fancying that he saw or heard the enemy in his fronti 
most inexcusably and not without the just suspicion 
of treachery, opened a gun, the report of which 
communicated to the whole Mahratta army, intelli- 
gence of the march, and to that of Hyder, already 
discouraged by a movement which indicated the fears 
of its leader, the certainty of being overtaken in its 
retreat. The infantry cleared the pass, and reached 
the open country, about six miles from the ground of 
encampment ; but the baggage, embarrassed by the 
woods, and wandering in the dark, made no progress. 
Hyder had drank* in the evening to an imprudent 
excess; and not having relieved the effects by his 
usual period of sleep, was in a state of stupid inebriety. 
Repeated messages had been sent, to order Tippoo to 
the front, but in the confusion of the night, he was 
not to be found, and none had reached him till the 
dawn of day ; when on his approftch, Hyder not only 
accosted him in a strain of the lowest scurrility, but 
in a paroxysm of brutal drunken rage,- seized a large 
cane from the hand of one of his attendants, and 
gave the heir apparent, a most unroyal and literally 
most unmerciful beating.f Tippoo, as soon as he 

* Hyder was addicted to drinking, but these excesses were 
so prudently managed, as to be known to few; tbn time was soon 
before bis usual hour of retiring to rest, and he slept, off the 
effects- Whether the use of strong liquors at the time of retiring 
to rest, was intended exclusively as a sensual indulgence, or 
partly as a soporific, is a question on which his old associates are 
not agreed. Abbas Ali relates, (on the authority of Gholaum 
Ali, one of the most familiar of his companions), that he was 
frequently in Hyder’s tent, when after fatigue he would lie down 
in the day and take a short repose ; on one occasion he observed 
him to start, and be much disturbed in his sleep ; and on his 
waking, he took the liberty to mention what he had observed, 
and to ai^ of what he had been dreaming. "My^ friend,” 
tefdied Hyder, ” the state of a yogee, (religions mendicant,) is 
more delightful than my envied monarchy ; awake they see no 
oonspirators ; asleep they dream of no assassins.” 

. T I have eonversed with persons who saw his bock in a 
shocking state upwards of a week afterwards. 
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durst, withdrew from his father’s rage, and at the 
head of his division, dashing on the ground his 
turban * and his sword, “ my father," said he, " may 
fight his own battle, for I swear by Alla and his 
prophet, that I draw no sword to-day he kept his 
oath, and the division was commanded by yd.seen 
Kh&n. 

The whole infantry in four divisions, had already 
formed with sufficient laxity, the sides of an enormous 
square, into which not only the baggage, but the 
cavalry of the army was received; a mis-application 
of a good principle of formation, which rendered it 
the very worst that could well have been devised: 
and Hyder, instead of assuming the post where bis 
presence was most necessary, went off to the front, 
giving no other direction than ehellaout cheUaoUt get 
on — get on — the very watchword of panic, when 
retreating in the presence of an enemy. This enor- 
mous and unwieldy mass continued, however, to move 
on. The Mahratta cavalry, covered the face of the 
country in every direction: they had captured, and 
dragged on one of Hyder’s guns, which had been 
abandoned near the pass, which, together with four 
or five of their own, opened at a great distance, and 
plunged shot into the interior of the square; their 
rocket men had also arrived, and contributed by 
flights of these missiles, to the general embarrasment. 
During all this time, no sort of effort was made; no 
orders were given; and the commandant of every 
corps was left to his own measures, to keep at a 
distance the heavy bodies of horse, which hung upon 
every portion of the square, ready to charge, whenever 
a favourable opportunity should occur. 

The front at length arrived near the bills of 
Chero'oolee, about eleven miles from Seringapatam: 
the direction of these hills was oblique to the route of 

* Onr lair oountry-women, who adopt the torhan, are not, 
perhaps, aware tbat it is ezolnsively a maeonline hebiliment. 
Mahommedan ladiee only wear the — pantaloons. 
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retreat, the high road doubling round the western end 
of the range, an4 leaving it on the left : the left face 
of the square, which ought to have formed a consider- 
able angle with that range, had become nearly parallel 
to it; and Hyder for some unexplained reason, was 
now with this division: it is obvious, that the square 
was now in a position to secure by the most simple 
change of disposition, the free movement of the 
baggage round the point of the hill of Ghercoolee; 
but now as in the former part of the march, the army 
was without any orders. In this situation, a shot 
struck a tumbril within the square, which exploded, 
and communicating with some camel-loads of rockets, 
increased the general confusion. The followers, and 
those nearest to the left, perceiving themselves to be 
close to a hill, which here, as in most parts of India, 
is skirted by a mass of loose angular stones, or rocks 
inaccessible to cavalry, pressed through the troops of 
the left face ; who suffered themselves, “nothing loth,” 
to be carried away with the crowd, and to ascend the 
hill: the flight of the left division being seen by the 
rest of the army, completed the general panic. Under 
its unreflecting impulse, every one, as if by common 
consent, began to press through the crowd to gain the 
hill : orders were no longer be4rd : the confusion was 
irretrievable; and the Mahratta horse charged in on the 
three remaining faces of the square. The rest was a 
scene of unresisted slaughter ; and, happily for Hyder, 
of promiscuous plunder; with which every one was 
too much occupied to think of straggling fugitives. 
Personally he ascended the hill on foot, and by the 
greatest good fortune, found at the opposite side one 
of his own led horses, which a faithful and intelligent 
groom, escaping in the confusion round the point 
of the hill, had brought thither, foreseeing the point 
at which his master would attempt his escape. ^ He 
mounted alone, and set off at full speed for Seringa- 
patam, which he reached without interruption, being 
joined in his route by a few well-mounted fugitives. 
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When Tippoo, in the early part of the day, 
threw down his turban and sword, he also disrobed 
himself of bis outer garments of cloth of gold, tied 
round his head a colored handkerchief, and, as is 
customary in the ostentation of disgrace, assumed 
the guise of one who had renounced the world : he 
was therefore prepared for the character, which at 
this critical moment h& was advised to assume, of a 
travelling mendicant, the son of a holy fakeer, 
attended by his faithful friend, Seyed Mahommed ; * 
who, after slaughter had ceased, and plunder began, 
begged his way, as the servant of the young men- 
dicant, through the mass of the spoilers and the 
spoiled, and conveyed him in safety to Seringapatam 
on the same night. Hyder, having in the mean 
while given him up as lost, long continue passionately 
to exclaim, in terms which indicated more resignation 
than his manner evinced, “ God gave him, and God 
hath taken him away,” himself remaining at a small 
mosque to the north of the river, and refusing to 
enter his oapital.f 

I have gone over the ground which was the 
scene of all these operations, accompanied by men of 
observation and intelligence, who witnessed them, in 
situations of high rank in Hyder’s army, in order that 
I might obtain some distinct notion of a battle, on 
which the Mahrattas ground so much of their military 
fame, and which is the subject of general conversation 

* Afterwards kelledar of Seringapatam, from whom I take 
this part of the relation. Many narratives state, that he, and 
some that Hyder, fell for a moment into the hands of Mor&ri 
Bow, who released his prisoner, on the promise of two lacs of 
pagados. This tale is pretty generally believed among the 
Mahrattas, bat respeoting Tippoo, it is certainly unfonnded ; and 
on a comparison of living anthorities, I entirely disbelieve it with 
regard to Hyder also.. 

t Some curious facts, highly illustrative of the characters, 
both of Hyder Ali and Tippoo SnltSun at this period, which could 
not with propriety be interwoven with the historical narrative, 
ate thrown into an appendix at the end of the volume. 
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among Indians of every sect. If the impressions 
which I have received be correct, and if I have been 
able to render them intelligible to the reader; he will 
be prepared to concur in the conclusion which I have 
formed, that this was no battle * ; and that although 
the day was lost by Hyder, it was not won by the 
Mahrattas. 

In resisting the ultimate charge of the Mahrat- 
tas, there were of course some examples of individual 
merit, forming honorable exceptions to the general 
panic. We have incidentally noticed the loss of an 
eye sustained by Y&seenf Kh&n, in the command of 
Tippoo’s division. Lalla Meftn, whose daughter 
Tippoo afterwards married, made a most gallant 
defence, at the head of his corps of infantry, and 
refused to receive quarter ; he was at length taken, 
after being desperately wounded. In this state, a 
low Mahratta horseman ridiculed his situation, 
taunting the prisoner with the particular wounds 
which he himself had inflicted; and the indignant 
soldier accelerated his own death by the fury with 
which he rushed to seize the ru£San. An English 
gentleman $ commanded one of the corps, and was 
most severely wounded, after a desperate resistance : 
others in the same unhappy situation, met with 
friends, or persons of the same sect, to procure for 

* Both Hyder and M&doo Bow describe it in their oflBcial 
letters to the Government of Madras, and of course in very differ- 
ent colours; Hyder as a trifling affair, in which, although he 
lost some guns, the advantage was on the whole in his favour ; 
and MAdoo Bow as a sanguinary action, in which his own army 
lost 2000 horses Killed, and many officers killed and wounded ; 
among the latter Trimbuo Bow. 

+ P. 471. 

t Afterwards known by the appellation of walkino Stuart. 

[A curipus character — John Stewart bom in 1749, in London, 
enter^ the service ot the East India Company as a writer ; then 
left it to become interpreter to Hyder : he became a commander 
in hie army ; he subsequently was in the service of the Nawab of 
Arcot, and after leaving his service set out ou travels on foot, 
going through Persia and Arabia, and finally after reaching 
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them the rude aid offered by Indian surgery; the 
Englishman was destitute of this poor advantage ; 
his wounds were washed with simple warm water, by 
an attendant boy, three or four times a day ; and 
under this novel system of surgery, they reoovered 
with a rapidity not exceeded under the best hospital 
treatment.'" The only person, however, who is 
known to have conducted himself with successful 
judgment and entire self-possession, was Fuzznl 
Oolla Khftn, who (as we shall presently have 
occasion to explain ) was in disgrace, and followed 
the army by order, without exercising any military 
command. 

He was within the square, and near to the western 
point of the hill, at the period of the general confu- 
sion, and being attended by a few friends, whom 
degradation had not separated from his fortunes, and 
surrounded by a considerable number of unattached f 
horsemen, who foresaw defeat, and looked to him as 
the leader who was to extricate them from disaster ; 
he formed these adherents into a compact body, and 
cutting through the enemy, retired, in perfect order, 
by the ford of the river Caveri at Caniambady, only 
four miles distant, where he crossed, and continued 
his retreat, without further molestation, along the 
right bank, to Seringapatam ; the Mahrattas being 

England travelled in Amerioa and Canada. He was said to have 
mastered eight languages. He met Wordsworth, the Poet, in 
Paris in 1792. In 1818, the East India Company gave him 
£10,000 in satisfaction of his elaims against Ifahammad Ali. 
He died in London in 1822. A paper deseribing the battle of 
Chinkamli by Stewart is among the Orme MamueripU in the 
India Office, where also is *' The life and adventures of the oele- 
brated Walking Stewart, inolnding bis travels in the East Indies, 
Turkey, Germany, and America by a Bdative.” (India Office- 
Library. Tract No. 22.) 

* Belated to me by the late Sir Barry Close. 

t There ate many such in all Indian armies, under the 
desi^ation of Mettef«rika: soldiers of family or reputation, 
serving on superior pay to that of ordinary horsemen, and 
expectants of command. 
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intent on more valuable game, than the pursuit of 
men who had no plunder but their swords. 

After the a&ir of Cherooolee, in which Trimbuc 
Bow received a slight wound, the Mahrattas, more 
intent on plunder than improving the successes of 
the day, suffered the unarmed fugitives to reach 
Seringapatam on the same night, and gave to Hyder 
the long interval of ten days (in which they were 
absorbed in the division and disposal of spoil) to 
collect, arm, and reform a sufficient number of men 
for the defence of the place, which had been left 
absolutely without the means of resistance, if the 
panic of Ghercoolee had been followed up by a great 
and vigorous effort on the capital. At the expiration 
of that period, Trimbuc Bow appeared before the 
place, and continued, according to his fashion of 
warfare, to cannonade the fort Qvery day, from the 
nearest heights, and to withdraw his heavy guns at 
night. This miserable and ridiculous semblance of 
what he called a siege, was of service to Hyder alone, 
by affording to his troops the opportunity of partial 
encounters with the enemy, and of recovering in 
some degree from the panic of the late disaster. At 
the expiration of a month, however, the Mahratta 
discovered that this notable operation was only 
restoring the spirits of the enemy ; and he divided 
his army, for the purpose of attacking such forts as 
were necessary to bis purpose, and ravaging the open 
country, both above and below the mountains. 
Although the views of Mkdoo Bow extended to the 
fixed conquest of Mysoor, the semblance of perma- 
nent occupation had not restored the ordinary 
progress of agriculture, nor prevented the necessity 
of large and incessant convoys from the north ; 
which, after Tippoo had been withdrawn from 
Bednore, continued to proceed without an escort to 
the Mahratta camp. Hyder was desirous of again 
disturbing these communications, but Trimbuc Bow 
continued himself to watch tbe capital, with a corps 
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of observation, which rendered sinaU detachments 
hazardous. Hyder, however, risked two corps ; one 
under the orders of Mahommed AH, an experienced 
officer of infantry, who was directed to attempt the 
recovery, by surprise, of Feriapatam, thirty miles to 
the west, or if he could not effect this object 
unobserved, the movement would serve as a feint to 
draw off Trimbuc Bow, and enable the other detach* 
bent, under Tippoo,* with 3000 irregular horse, and 
five battalions of infantry, to get clear off to the 
woods of Bednore, to act on the line of the enemy's 
supplies. The latter branch of the plan was success- 
ful, and the detachment, among other services, 
captured a* convoy of one hundred thousand oxen, 
laden with grain, which they conveyed in safety to 
Bednore. The detachment of Mahommed Ali, 
consisting of only four battalions, was overtaken, on 
the morning after its march, at about twenty miles 
distance from Seringapatam, and attacked with great 
energy by Tnmbuc Bow, with the whole force which 
he had been able to bring up : Mabommed Ali took 
post in a ruined village, and made a gallant resistance 
tbroughout the day; at night his preparations seemed 
to announce the intention of attempting a retreat ; 
and his numerous wounded, on receiving this intelli- 
gence, began to utter the most dreadful lamentations 
at the fate to which they were destined. In order 
that the alarm might not by these means be com- 
municated to the enemy, he went round to assure 
them, that they should not be abandoned to perish 
by famine. The fearful mental reservation of this 
assurance referred to a plan of novel barbarity, 
exceeded only in later times, by an atrocity which 
has been ascribed to a people calling themselves more 
civilized. When every thing was ready, he sent 

* Ha was on this ooossion put under the tuition of Srt* 
Nawat Sow Borkee, s noted psrtissn, who, sa well ss his troops, 
were better qualified for this description of swrioe than Meer 
Sabeb. 
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round a certain number of persons properly instrnoted, 
who at a concerted signal murdered all the wounded. 

In the horrible silence which ensued, he commenced 
his retreat by an unsuspected path, and taking a 
circuitous route, reached Mysoor by day-light ; a 
respectable garrison having always been kept at that 
place, which was too near * Seringapatam, to be well 
suited for the operations of a Mahratta siege. 

It is not intended to fatigue the reader’s atten- 
tion, by a detail of the minor operations of this 
desolating war, which offer no illustrations of charac- 
ter: fifteen months had elapsed after the defeat of 
Cheroolee, before Hyder, wearied with a hopeless 
warfare, and mourning over the destruction of his 
resources, saw any reasonable prospect of being able 
to effect a peace. Apajee Bam was again his con- 
fidential envoy : Mor&ri Bow had engaged to employ 
his good ofQces ; and Trimbuc Bow had also a secret 
reason (the dangerous illness of M&doo Bow) for 
listening to these advances : a treaty was accordingly 
concluded, in the month of June, which stipulated the 1772. 
payment of thirty lacs of rupees ; one half in hand, 
and the remainder hereafter ; a species of Grecian 
calends which Hyder well understood : there was how- , 
ever another head of charge, the prompt payment of 
which could not be evaded: namely, five lacs for 
bribes, chiefiy to the civil officers of the Mahratta 
camp, a demand which custom had so familiarized, 
that it became a shameless object of open negotia- 
tion, under the courtly designation of *' durbar 
expences an example, which, although more 
cautiously guarded, had not then been totally excluded 
from English negotiations in India. Of the terri- 
tory, Hyder was reduced to the necessity of leaving 
in the possession of the Mahrattas, Goorumoonda, 
Ohenroy-droog,^ Mudgerry, Sera, and even Oosoota, 

* Nine miles. 

’ CiiaMroy>droo 9 .— Ohennsnyadai^, a oons|Henoiu bat de- 
serted hiU fort in To^nr Distriot, Mysore, 3,744 feet above the sea. 
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and Great Balipoor, and Golar, with their depen- 
dencies, reducing his northern* frontier within nar- 
rower limits than those which had been possessed by 
the Hindoo house of Mysoor at the commencement 
of the century. And the English bad thus acquired 
by th^ infraction of the treaty of 1769, in refusing 
the stipulated succour, the portentous contact of the 
Mabratta frontier to the province of Arcot, along the 
whdle extent of the ghauts, from the great pass of 
Damalcherry, to that of Feddanaickdoorgum.* 

We have seen that in 1766, while Hyder was 
eng^ed in the war of Malabar, he treated as an 
affair of ordinary routine the death of the pageant 
Baja, and the mock elevation of a successor (Nunje- 
raj Wadeyar) who had been farther restricted in his 
confinement, in consequence of having testified some 
impatience. During the low state of Hyder’s fortunes 
in the preceding year, this youth, then 23 years of 


* Sea the emaller map illastrative of the limits of Mysoor 
in 1704. 

* The Madras Government were placed in great diffionlties 
by the treaty of 1769. In the second article of that treaty it was 
agreed: “ That in ease either of the contracting parties shall be 
attacked, they shall, from their respective countries, mutually 
assist each other to Irive the enemy out**’ In 1770 when Hyder 
solicited assistance, the Madras Government decided upon neu- 
trality. In July 1770, ffir John landsay arrived in Madras, sent 
out by the Ministry in London, as Plenipotentiary at the court of 
the Nawab of Walajab, Muhammad Ali, with power to treat with 
other native rulers. Muhammad Ali was for two reasons very 
anxious that the ISnglisb should support the Mahrattas ; he hated 
Hyder Ali, and the Mahrattas promised him. territory in case 
they were successful. Sir John Lindsay supported Muhammad 
Ali. Du Pr4, then Gk>vamor, with his Council, resisted the pre- 
tensions of Sir John Lindsay to the limits of their power. Ha 
writes on 4th Oetober 1770 to Robert Palk : '* We have also 
been drawn into a correspondence with Sir John Lindsay, by 
which I suppose we shall draw on ourselves tbe vengeance of 
the Ministry who sePt him out. These ate dangerous times, and 
I wish I was well out of them. What is doing between Sir John 
and the Nabab, I can’t say, but I believe no good to the Com- 
pany or thdr servants now and for years past. We are no more 
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age, had made the viw attempt of opening a com* 
munioation with Trimbuo Bow; and Hyder, deeming 
him to he no longer a safe pageant, ordered him with- 
out hesitation to be strangled in the bath ; and his 
brother Cham Baj to be registered as the successor 
to this perilous distinction. 

After the peace with the Mahrattas, Hyder 
resided for some time at Seringapatam. His finances 
had suffered severely ; but he seldom failed in devis- 
ing extraordinary means to meet extraordinary occa- 
sions : many still remained of those who had held 
oflSces of trust under the antient Bajas; and had 
amassed considerable wealth ; 'the exterior appear- 
ance of disregard during a period of twelve years, 
had rendered them incautious ; and Hyder had taken 
secret means, to ascertain with precision their actual 
funds, as a resource in the day of exigency. The 
torture was applied in oases of doubt, and a large 

what we were. We have neither cx>ntroul nor inflnenoe over 
the Nabob. People at home think him full of virtue and honor. 
Good God I that a man to devoid of both should by deceit have 
acquired such a character! .... The Government send 
Sir John Lindsay to threaten and awe us, to wrest all our 
actions into crimes and to support the Nabob (perverse enough 
before) against all our measures; and then, if misfortunes 
happen, we must bear the whole. I tell yon, my friend, the 
Oompany’s affairs never were in so dangerous a way. We are 
surrounded with enemys, and the most dangerous are neither 
Hyder, the Morattas, the Soubah or the French. . . . ’Tis 
a great comfort in my distress to have such a man as Mr. 
Hastings — ^we are upon the best of terms, and he supports me 
oordially.’* (iZsport on th» Polk Manuseriptt, pp. 137-38.) 
Itobably as Mill thought, the Madras Government would have 
support^ Hyder in fulfilment of the treaty, had not the opposi- 
tion of the Nawab, Muhammad Ali, supported as he was ^ Sir 
John Lindsay and his successor. Sir Bol^ Harland, made this 
course impossible. William Marlin Goodlad, who was Secretary 
in the Oivil Department of the Madras Government, and had 
no doubt fairly accurate information as to what was going on, 
wrote on February 28tb, 1773, {Bepori on the Polk ^antuer^^, 
p. 177) to Palk: “1’ have been so particular before in descritog 
to yon the cause we had to apprehend a Maratta invasion— ibe 

WH 46 
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sum was realized by these means. His old benefactor 
Nunjersij was privately compelled to contribute his 
full proportion ; and the death of that person in the 
succeeding year, relieved him from the last of his 
antient rivals. Among the oases which contributed 
to replenish his coffers on this occasion, one exhibits 
too striking a picture of the general character of 
Asiatic courts to be blended with the general mass. 

Fuzznl Oolla Eh&n (H^^but Jung) entered as we 
have seen into Hyder’s service, or rather became his 
associate,* at the lowest ebb of his fortune, when he 
hadffed from Seringapatam to Bangalore: this officer 
had stipulated for the singular distinction of sitting 
on the same musnud, and having two honorary- 


warmth of the Nahob’s BoUeitationB to join them in redudng 
Hyder ; onr desire rather to assist Hyder if a part must be 
taken ; and the repeated entreaties of both that we should take 
part in their disputes — that a repetition is here unnecessary. 
Matters have lately beoome mm^ more serions, bnt, greatly 
to the honor, of Dn Prft, we have hitherto snrmonnted all 
difSonlties. . . . The Marattas were on onr borders and 
had even committed hostilities, tiiongb they denied the intention 
of so doing. The Nabob used every argument to bring vs over 
to their party. . . . The Minister backed his representations, 
. . . hut the Council still continued firm. . . . The Nabob 
and Minister both found they had struggled in vain ; and as the 
Marattas had been fed with hopes of onr assistance, it became 
necessary to recompense them for thtir disappointment.*' The 
Nabob ^ve the Mahrattas money, to bring about a cessatioa 
of hostilities until the pleasure of the English Ehig Should be 
known. Tbe whole epi^e is interesting as indicating the mis- 
chief done by interference firom England, by Ministers ignorant of 
local conditions. The result was that Hyder felt he had beeit 
deserted, that the Madras Govemment were hnaUe to carry out 
any well thought out policy, and weve open to tbe charge of 
having failed to keep their promise. It is true that the double 
govemment of the Madras Council and tbe Nawab made a vidoufe 
combination, bnt Dn PM and Hastings, had they not been 
thwarted by tbe Minister sent out from England, might have 
proved equM to the occasion. As it was, they could not carry 
out any determined policy. 

* See p. 472 for the terms; and for the ludicrous cirenm- 
stances which led to his title of Hybnt Jnng, p. 492. 
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attendants standing behind him, with fans composed 
of the downy feathers of the humma. No individual 
contributed so largely as Fuzzul Oolla to the subSe> 
quent aggrandisement of Hyder, by his military 
talents, and by a. genuine zeal for the cause in which 
he was engaged. By the friendsi and what was a 
higher testimony, by the enemies of Hyder, Fuzzul 
Oolla was esteemed the first officer in his service i 
and continued to be treated with the accumstomed 
honours, until the arrival of the Nevayets from Drau- 
veda. These persons, envious of the state which he 
assumed, compared his ancestry with their own ; 
represented the indecorum of treating the son of 
Ohunda Saheb With inferior distinction ; .hinted at 
the new airangemeiits of etiquette and consequent 
new relations^ which ought to result from Hydcr's 
rank and title of nabob ; and at length prevailed on 
him to send a message to Fuzzul Oollat intimating 
that he must discontinue these privileges. The follow- 
ing reply has been rested to me by many concur- 
ring authorities. The moreohal,” (fan) said Fuzzul 
Oolla “is, no more than a handful of useless feathers, 
but it has been the constant associate of my head, 
and they shall not be separated : he who takes one 
shall have both ; in the pride of my youth I stipu- 
lated for one of the side pillows of the musnud ; and 1 
have ndt disgraced the distinction. Instead of de<- 
piiving me of that one, it would have been more 
gracious, as well as more necessary^ to prop up my 
age and infirmities by a second. There is a simple 
mode of obeying the mandate — I will never again 
miter a court where ancient benefits are forgotten.*' 
Fuzzul 011a had his house in the fort, in which his 
family always dwelt ; but his tents, when at Seringa- 
patam, were at all times pitched on the esplana^, 
and there he himself usually preferred to reside ; 
there he received the order ; and although he lived 
four or five years afterwards, he never after that 
period enterra a house. On the present occasion, 
WH 45* 
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Hyder sent to demand from him eight lacs of pago> 
das. The requisition was not unexpected ; and 
Fuzsul Oolla gave the messenger an order to his sister, 
who presided over his family in the fort, to give up, 
without reservation, every rupee he possessed. How 
much was realized, I have not been able to asoer> 
tain ; but even the Nevayets were satisfied that he 
retained nothing. During the remainder of his 
miserable life, he subsisted by selling the few articles 
of camp equipage, horses and household furniture, 
which were not swept off in the general plunder. 
He died in a wretched pAl, or private tent, a patched 
remnant of his former splendourl An humble tomb, 
erected by the pious care of his family, marks 
the precise spot on which he received the order of 
d^radation ; and where, according to his solemn 
injunctions, they received his la«t breath, and 
deposited his earthly remains. 

These hideous examples of ingratitude and 
oppression, are abundantly efficient to the extinction 
of probity, but not of avarice. The object of human 

J >nrsuit is always a supposed good ; and where probity 
ails to command distinction and reward, the reputa- 
tion of that virtue will rarely be classed among the 
objects of attainment : wealth abstractedly considered, 
would seem to be no longer valuable than while it 
may be freely enjoyed ; where courtiers therefore are 
sure to be plundered, as soon as they are sufficiently 
rich, wealth would at first view appear to be no 
longer of rational estimation : but on a closer scrutiny, 
the sole chance of saving a little is to bribe wi& 
much ; wealth therefore becomes necessary, in 
proportion to the vices of the government, and men 
become rapacious in the exact measure of the in- 
security of their possessions. The general notoriety 
of. the flagitious occurrence which has been stated, 
did not prevent Hyder fnmi exciting fresh hope in 
the rising generation, or from ostentationsl;^ reward- 
ing such of his military officers as bad distinguished 
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themselves in the late harrassing service ; and he 
sent emissaries into Deoan, to make fresh levies of 
the better classes of horsemen, whether Mussulman — 
Rajpoot — or Mahratta. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


Death of Mddoo Bow — Conjuncture favourable to 
Hyaer — Invasion of Coory — Decapitation — Con- 
quest— Detachment descends to Calicut — Bapid 
restoration of authority in Malabar — Tippoo's 
(operations to the north — entirely successful — 
recovers all he had lost by the Mahraita treaty — 
Bagoba moves against him — met by a negotiator ^ 
who succeeds in consequence of unexpected events 
at Poona — Treaty with Bagoba — Insurrection in 
Coorg — quelled by a movement of his whole army 
— Death of the pageant Cham Baj — Bidiculous 
ceremony of choosing a successor — Embassy to 
Kurreem Khan — Obtains a corps of Persians — 
His opinion of the specimen — Their extinction-^ 
Bapid march to Beildri — Its causes and result — 
D^eais Nizam AH’s besieging army — and talces 
the place for himself — Goes against Gooty — Siege 
— Obstinate defence of Mordri Bow — Treaty — 
broken off by the imprudent disclosures of the 
negotiator — Unconditional surrender — plunder — 
Fate of Mordri Bow — Bagoba, a fugitive from 
the Mahratta territory, concludes a ^eaty with 
Bombay, 1776 — annulled by the Government of 
Bengal — who conclude a new Treaty through 
Colonel Upton, 1776. — Bemarks — Benewed treaty 
with Bagoba, in 1778. — In consequence of the 
first, Bagoba invites Hyder to advance, and in 
1776, he invades Savanoor — occupies one half — 
irderrupted by the monsoon — returns to Seringa- 
patam — Fiscal measures. 

M ADOO bow died on the 18th of November, 1772, 
his brother and successor, Narain Bow, was 
no 
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killed on the 80th of August, 1773,* and succeeded by 
his uncle Bagonaut Bow, or Bagoba, who afterwards 
made so distinguished a figure in the English tran- 
sactions at Bombay. 

There was more in this conjuncture than the 
mere invitation of fatalism to try a new scene. The 
keen perception of Hyder penetrated the sources of 
internal discord, which were generated by this event ; 
and the whole of his leisure, since the conclusion of 
the war, had been devoted to preparation for what- 
ever event the page of fate* should unfold. The 
pretended arrangements for paying the balance due 
under the treaty, were no longer even ostensibly 
continued ; and he put forth his whole force at once 
for the recovery of all the territory which he had 
lost, in consequence of the English and the Mahratta 
wars. Among his first arrangements was an embassy 
to Madras, which will be most coi^veniently discussed 
hereafter. Tippoo was detached in September to the 
northward, for the recovery of the places recently 
ceded to the Mahrattas ; and Hyder assumed in 
person the direction of operations preparatory to the 
recovery of Malabar. 

His former communications with that territory 
were by two long and circuitous routes, passing 
through his own dominions, in the lower countries, 
into the northern extremity from Canara, and near 
to the southern from Coimbetoor. The great road 
to Canara crosses the hills of Bullum, south of 
Bednore ; and to the left of this route the separate 
principality of Goorg, and the province of Wynaad, 
form the continuation down to the borders of 

' Narayan Bm was 18 years of age, wbea he was murder- 
ed in bis palace' at Poona, by the adherents of Baghnnath 
Bao. 

* His own words, as stated to me by several of lus assoot- 
ates : “ We will open the book of fate, and see what is written 
there alluding to the practice of opening the Kor&n, or 
frequently the poems of Hdfiz for a f&l, or omen, in the manner 
of the sortet VirgiUanct of the Bomans. 
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Goimbetoor, of a narrow stripe of woody mountainous 
country, of the same climate and character as 
Bednore, interposed between Mysoof and Malabar. 

For the purpose of direct communication, and 
permwent conquest, it was necessary to possess this 
interjacent country ; and Hyder accordingly entered 
Goorg in November 1773. The invasion was entire^ 
unexpected ; and the chief body of the Goorgs, with- 
out any previous arrangement, assembled on a woody 
hill, which Hyder encompassed with his troops. In 
imitation of the northern hordes, whose manners the 
Mahommedans of India affect to imitate, he 
proclaimed a reward of five rupees for each head 
which should be brought before him, and sat down in 
state, to superintend the distribution of the reward. 
About seven hundred had been paid for, when a peon 
approached, and deposited two heads, both of them 
of the finest forms ; Hyder, after scrutinizing the 
features, asked him, whether he felt no* compunction 
in cutting off such comely heads ; and immediately 
ordered the decapitation to cease, and prisoners to be 
brought in. From whatever motive the order may 
have been derived, it is the only feature in his whole 
life that incurs the direct suspicion of pity. The 
apparent conquest was of little difficulty ; the Baja 
( Divaia) betook himself to flight ; and Hyder, whose 
chief object was to tranquillize the country, erected 
the fort of Mercva in the most central situation ; 
and, confirming the landholders in their possessions 
at a moderately increased revenue, returned to 
Seringapatam, whither the fugitive Baja was soon 
afterwards brought, having been discovered in his 
place of concealment in the territory of Mysoor.^ 


\ * Literally, did not your hsart bum within you ? 

.4 ' Coorg, now a iiroTinee administered by a Chief Commis- 
sioner, who is also the Pesident in Mysore.^ It is 1,583 square 
miles in extent with about 180,000 population. It is eovered with 
hills and deep valleys, of great beauty. The Coorgs, who are 
Dravidians, form one of the finest raices in India. The State was 
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A force was immediately afterwards detached 
under Seyed Sd.heb, and Sreenowas Bow Berkee, 
through 'Wynaad, by the pass of Tambercherry^ ; 
which descended at once on Calicut. The place soon 
fell into their hands : the Nair chiefs, who, during 
their short relief from foreign usurpation, had only 
encreased their misery, by intestine broils, were in a 
fit state to be acted on, by the skilful application of 
political division ; and in a short time, the greater 
part of them arranged the terms of their future depen- 
dency on Hyder. Sree Nowas Bow was accordingly 

annexed in 1834. owing to the misgovernment and cruelty of 
the last Raja. The Coorgs have been specially loyal to the 
British Government, and were specially exempted from the Dis- 
arming Act in 1857. Mercara, the capital town, has 6,000 in- 
habitants. It is situated on a plateau about 3,809 feet above the 
sea. The palace was built in 1812, a substantial castellated build- 
ing. The rainfall is on an average 139‘8 inches in the year, 
which mostly falls in the months of June,' July and August. The 
following extract is from Bowring’s Haider Alt and Tippu Sultan^ 
Rulers of India, 1893: Goorg, or Kodagu, is a most picturesque 
alpine region, heavily wooded, and bound^ on the west by the 
great chain of Ghats which look down upon Malabar. It is 
inhabited by a sturdy and warlike race, the headmen living each 
on his own farm homestead, surrounded by the dwellings of bis 
kinsmen, and his agrestic labourers, who were formerly serfs. 
By religion the Coorg Rajas were Lingayats, and the word Brah- 
man stank in their nostrils. The mass of the people worshipped 
the sylvan deities, to whom many of the finest forests in the 
country were dedicated. The Coorgs appear to have maintained 
their independence, only acknowledging the jurisdiction of their 
own local chiefs, till the early part of the seventeenth century, 
when a scion of the Ikkeri house, previously mentioned, settled 
in the country as a devotee, and gradually obtained an ascen- 
dancy over the people, who made him yearly offerings, and con- 
sented to guard his person by sending relays of watchmen. 
In the course of a few years, he felt himself sufficiently strong to 
declare himself ruler of Haleri and the surrounding districts ; and 
somewhat later all the headmen acknowledged him as their chief, 
agreeing to pay him one-quurter of their rentals-” (Bowring : 
Haider Alt and Tipu Sultan, pp. 64-65.) 

* Tambercherry — ^Tamarassberi Pass* now a good road, leads 
from Manantoddy and Mysore through the Wynaad to Calicut, 
over the Western Ghats. 
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left as foujdar (military governor) of the province, 
and Seyed Sd.heb returned with the cavalry and dis- 
posable troops to Seringapatam. 

This important acquisition having been achieved 
with a success more rapid than even Hyder had 
anticipated, he moved with his whole force, to give 
efficiency to his son’s operations in the north : his 
approach had its due effect ; and before his junction, 
Tippoo had reduced Sera, Mudgery, Chenroydroog, 
Goorumconda, and their dependencies, leaving 
nothing for Hyder in person to accomplish, but the 
easy service of reducing Ooscota, and Great Balipoor. 
Thus, in one short campaign, from September 1773 
till February 1774, he not only completely reconquered 
every place that had been wrested from him by the 
Mahrattas, but recovered, with encreased stability, 
the province of Malahar, which he had wiselpr 
abandoned, during the pressure of difficulties in his 
former war with the English. 

An intercourse of civility had long subsisted be- 
tween Hyder and Ragoba ; it was through his 
mediation that the* peace of Bednore had been 
effected in 1766; and since that period, Hyder’s envoys 
at Poona had been directed to conciliate his good 
offices in the customary Mahratta form. Ou succeed- 
ing to power, he had been early in the field against 
Nizam Ali; and although unsuccessful' in an action 
with the chief, he terminated a short campaign by an 
advantageous peace ; and was drawn to the south by 
the hostilities of Hyder; who was far from expecting 
so prompt a visit ; and prepared to break the fury of 
the storm, by an early negotiation. His mission, 
headed hy Apajee Ram, met Ragoba in full march to 
the south, at Galliandroog,’ to the. south-east of 

* Vide p. 628. 

* Baghunath Bao was not nnsoooessfnl. (Grant Doff : History 
of ths Mahrottas, Vol. II, p. 10* ) 

^ OaUiandr^. — Ealyandmg, 42 miles 8.B.E. from Bellary 
in Anantapnr District, a fortified hill above the town. 
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Baidroog, on the exact day, when hy a singular 
coincidence) he received information of the confederacy 
at Poona, which nad openly announced their determi* 
nation to depose him. The conferences had not 
commenced, when considerable corps of the army had 
b^un to withdraw under their respective chiefs, to 
join the opposite party. Apajee Ram .was too acute 
a negotiator to overlook the opportunity which was 
thus presented, of improving the political relations of 
his master ; he saw that the aid which Ragonaut Row 
would require, and his master could confer, formed 
the most solid basis of conciliation; he fairly and 
openly explained the reciprocal interests, which would 
be promoted by their union, and a treaty was con- 
cluded, by which Hyder acknowledged Ragoba as the 
exclusive head of the Mahratta state, and agreed to 
pay him, and him only, the reduced tribute of six lacs 
of rupees ; on the condition, that he should be ready 
when required, to act with his whole force in support 
of Ragoba’s pretensions. That chief was under the 
necessity of moving with haste to the northward ; 
and B&jee Row Burva, his relation, was sent in 
consequence to Seringapatam, to receive and remit 
the first six lacs. In the mean while, however, the 
afiairs of Ragoba became so desperate, as to oblige 
him to fiy to Malwa, and B&jeo Row Burva remained 
for several years, as his confidential agent, under the 
protection of Hyder. 

An insurrection in Coorg of the most determined 
aspect suspended for a time the designs of Hyder in 
other directions. Compared with the revenue in his 
old territories, that which had been arranged for 
Goorg was extremely low; but their standard of 
comparison was not what had been exacted from 
others, but what themselves had formerly paid : the 
very highest rate of assessment in Coorg bad been a 
tenth of the produce : in general it was much lower ; 
and a considerable proportion of the landholders, 
exclusively of military service, paid an acknowledge- 
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ment to the Baja, which was merely nominal. Hyder 
deemed his own moderation to be excessive, in 
requiring not much more than the old Hindoo assess- 
ment of one sixtht The impatience of the inhabit- 
ants, at a detested foreign yoke, inflamed their 
discontent; for although Hyder trusted no Mussul- 
man in his department of revenue, the Bramins whom 
he employed were held in still greater abhorrence 
and contempt by the natives of Goorg. They 
destroyed all the minor establishments, which had 
been spread over the country for the collection of 
revenue; and surrounded the new capital* of Mercara, 
for the purpose of reducing it by famine: the in- 
surrection in short was universal ; and Hyder was 
never in the habit of employing palliatives. The 
great mass of the army was at the capital, distant 
only 30 miles from the frontier of Coorg; and he 
moved the whole infantry in several columns to 
penetrate at once into every portion of the territory, 
and suppress the rebellion at a single blow; the 
operation was successful, and as his intelligence was 
always excellent, he was enabled among his prisoners 
to distinguish the leaders ; every man suspected as 
being above the class of an ordinary soldier was 
hanged ; and ior the purpose of overawing the natives, 
a series of block booses was erected, pervading every 
part of the country, and connected with each other, 
and with the nearest posts in Mysoor. These 
amngements being completed, he returned to give 
his army a short repose at Seringapatam, about the 
beginning of the year 1775. 

1776. About this period, the pageant Baja Cham Baj 
died ; Hyder had hitherto professed to hold Mysoor 
in behalf of the Hindoo house ; and amused his 


*For their relisioae tenets, via. Jungnm, see Appendix 
No. 4. 

' The originel seat of the Bajas of Oootg was at Haleri. In 
1681, Meieara was made the oapitaL The fort was built by 
Hyder in 1773. 
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subjects on every annual feast of the Dessera,* by 
exhibiting the pageant, seated on his ivory throne, in 
the balcony of state ; himself occupying the place of 
minister and commander in chief. This ceremonial, 
in most countries, would have excited feelings 
dangerous to the usurper ; but the unhappy Hindoos 
saw their country every where sustaining the scourge 
of Mahommedan rule ; the sinralar exception of the 
Mahratta state, a wide spreading example of still 
more ruthless oppression, restrained their natural 
preference for rulers of their own persuasion; and 
they were soothed with the occasional condescension, 
which treated them, and their institutions, with a 
semblance of respect. Hyder saw and indulged the 
working of these reflections, and determined to have 
another pageant. The lineal male succession was 
extinct, and he ordered all the children to be collect- 
ed from the different branches f of the house, who, 
according to ancient precedent, were entitled to fur- 
nish a successor to the throne. The ceremonial 
observed on this occasion, however childish, was in 
perfect accordance with the feelings which he in- 
tended to delude, and sufficiently adapted to the 
superstition of the fatalist. The hall of audience 
was strewed round, with fruits, sweetmeats, and 
flowers, playthings of various descriptions, arras, 
books, male and female ornaments, bags of money, 
and every varied object of puerile or manly pursuit ; 
the children were introduced together, and were all 
invited to help themselves to whatever they liked 
best ; the greater number were quickly engage in a 
scramble, for the fruits, sweetmeats, and toys ; but 
one child was attracted by a brilliant little dagger, 
which he took up in his right hand, and soon after- 
wards a lime in his left. “That is the Raja" 
exclaimed Hyder, “ his flrst care is military protec- 
“tion; his second to realize the p r oduce of his 

* For on aooount of this festival, see p. 61. 

t See preface, p. zxiv. 
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“ dominions ; bring him hither, and let me embrace 
*' him the assembly was in an uniyersal murmur of 
applause ; and he ordered the child to he oondncted 
to the Hindoo palace, and prepared for installation.* 
He was of the same name as his predecessor, viz. 
Cham Bey, and was the father of the present Baja, 
who was placed by the English at the head of the 
Hindoo house of Mysoor, on the subversion of the 
Mahommedan dynasty in 1799. 

The Mahommedans of India, throughout every 
succession of shade from fair to black, universally 
derive their descent from the Arabian, the Persian, 
or the Mogul race ;t and a claim of superiority is 
asserted, and pretty generally allowed, in proportion 
to their near approach to the parent stock ; Hyder 
was desirous of improving the composition of his 
army, by the admixture and example of a body of 
Persian horse ; and for this purpose sent Shah Noor 
OcUa, the son of a native of Persia, on an embassy 
to that country ; he was received with distinction by 
Enrreem Khan at Shiraz ; and permitted to raise 
recruits for the service of his master. One thousand 
men, accompanied him in his return: horses, the 
property of tne state, were assigned to these cavaliers, 

* There ww thm in ezietenoe, and is now living, a grandson 
of the Baja Ohiefc Kishen Baj, (from whom Hyder had nsnrped 
the ^vernment,) by a daughter of his first wife, the daughter of 
Nunjer^. The desoendants of Nunjeraj assert the right of 
suocession in favour of this descendant of a female hranoh, 
contrary to the rule of Hindoo sueoession* And many tales have 
been r^ted regarding the surviving dowager, (vide p. 418,) 
having interposed in favour of this succession. I have eonversi^ 
with her on tiie subject, and she distinctly stated, that from the 
period of her husband’s death, she never had the opportunity or 
the privilege of remonstrating on that or any other subjeot, and 
never did attempt or wish to interfere, in favour of that rival 
branch, or any other : for she is also stated in these tales to 
liave proposed a relation of her own. 

^ t Tto Afghan, or Batan, is not an ezoeption ; his origin is 
questionable; bnt as a Mussulman, be ranks in estimation after 
them all, being oonsidered a borderer, or half Hindoo. 
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and Hyder was so well pleased with their conduot in 
the first essay, that he sent a second embassy, with 
considerable funds, to procure a farther levy : ship, 
ambassador, and treasure, were however lost in the 
f;;ulf of Eutoh, and Hyder did not renew the experi- 
ment. On father acquaintance, he stigmatized the 
bravery of the Persians, as a sort of courtly virtue, 
possessing more of stage trick, and interested 
pretence, than of genuine military daring ; making a 
shew of gallantry, for the direct purpose of demand- 
ing an increase of pay; vainglorious, discontented, 
and unmanageable. He was, however, gradually 
relieved from their importunities ; for though he 
would not permit their return, the climate suc- 
cessively thinned their ranks ; and 1 have not been 
able to trace one survivor of this thousand men. 

While preparing for a campaign of some import- 
ance, Hyder, in Novemiber, received an express from 
the Hindoo chief of Bell&ri, the equivocal dependant 
of Bas&lut Jung, who, as we have seen, after repelling 
Hyder in 1769, pledged the transfer of his allegiance 
to him, and made that transaction the excuse for 
refusing tribute to his former lord. The express 
informed him that Bojeraj, the minister of BasAilut 
Jung, accompanied by the French corps of Monsieur 
Lally, in the service of that chief, had actually 
besieged the place; and as the event was unexpected, 
nothing but the speedy aid of Hyder could prevent 
the place from falling into their hands. Hyder 
retained in his service a large corps of Bramin 
timiieseddies, accountants of revenue, as the name 
implies, but destined, under his direction, to perform 
the most profligate offices of the most crooked 
ffiplomaoy. Whenever an adjacent country was to 
be conquered, a detachment from this corps insinuated 
themselves into the confidence of one of the two 
parties, into which every country, free, or despotic,- 
is found to be divided ; and by f^se representations, 
fomented intestine division, which usually terminated 
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inan applioatioa to Hyder to support the deolining 
partyi against some domestic danger, or foreign 
oppression. The infamy of this body of men has 
become proverbial in the south of India, and has not 
been much exceeded in the revolutionary history of 
modem Europe. Subsequently to Hyder’s former 
repulse from Belld.ri, these emissaries had succeeded 
i ndeluding the poligar into the hope of rendering 
himself independent of Basfi.lut Jung, and in the 
moment of peril, iuto the fatal error of applying to 
Hyder for relief On the instant of receiving the 
express which we have noticed, he issued the order of 
march; the distance on the map is nearly three 
degrees of latitude,^ which was performed in five days: 
a considerable number of his men died of fatigue; 
and of those who marched from Seringapatam, not 
one half were up to share in the first attack; such, if 
I have been correctly informed, was the nature of the 
forced marches, by which the modern French have so 
often anticipated their enemies. To attack any 
troops on such a march, is to destroy them; but 
while Hyder was still supposed to be at his capital, 
he fell by surprise on the rear of the besieging army. 
It was a complete rout, in which Bojeraj was killed, 
and Monsieur Lally escaped with difficulty. The 
guns were left in the batteries ; the approaches and 
parallels were complete; and Hyder, without giving 
time for the entrance of supply, announced the object 
of this timely succour, by instantly manning the 
batteries, assuming the place of the late besiegers, 
and insisting on unconditional surrender. The 
unfortunate chief had already revealed the state of 
his resources for a siege: farther resistance was 
unavailing ; and Hyderu garrison was introduced 
into the place on the 8th day after his march from 
Seringapatam. In the mean while, he had not 
neglected to avail himself of the panic, by sending a 

* From Setingapatom to Bellary is a distanoe of about 210 
miles. 
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light corps in pnrsoit of the fugitives; and Bas&lat 
Jang had reason to aokaowledge his moderation, 
in accepting a loo of pagodas, as the condition 
of abstaining from the plunder or attack of the 
remainder of his jagheer. 

Hyder affected a disposition to compromise 
in the same manner with Morari Bow, by send- 
ing to demand a similar contribution from him, 
which he probably foresaw would be refused. The 
intercourse was in imitation of the Mahratta 
style; and it may furnish amusement to some 
of my readers, to observe how the ceremonial of 
plunder is clothed in the garb of hospitality. On 
entering the territory of Gooty, Hyder sent a compli- 
mentary message to Morari ^w, to announce that 
he was arrived at his house, (country) that they 
were ancient friends, and that he would be trouble- 
some to him for grain and forage for his horses ; the 
value of which he estimated at a lac of rupees. 
Morari Bow understood the Mahratta jargon, and 
replied in plain terms that he also was a Oena putti* 
(General), and was in the habit of levying, not pay- 
ing contributions. On Hyder’s nearer approach to 
Gooty, he repeated a message of similar import, with 
the same result. He therefore sat down regularly 
before the place ; the guns which Monsieur Lally had 
employed against Bellsui, were a convenient resource ; 
and a battering train for this very purpose had also 
been ordered from Seringapatam. The fort of Gooty 
is composed of a number of strong works, occupying 
the summits of a circular cluster of rooky hills con- 
nected with each other, and enclosing a space of 
level ground forming the site of the town ; which is 
approached from the plain, by two breaks or openings, 
forming fortified gateways to the south-west and 
north-west, and by two foot-paths across the lower 
bills communicating through small sally-ports. An 
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* Lord, or husband of an army. 
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immense smooth rock rising from the northern limit 
of the circle, and fortified by gradations, surmounted 
through fourteen gateways, overlooks, and commands 
the whole of the other works, and forms a citadel 
which famine or treachery can alone reduce. After 
a siege of about five weeks, the town and lower forts 
were carried by assault; and a large booty was found, 
consisting of two thousand horses, a considerable 
number of the elephants of state, a vast amount of 
private property, and a very respectable equipment 
of garrison and field guns, and military stores. 

Hyder continued for two months longer the siege 
of the upper fort ; and was repulsed in numerous 
attempts to establish himself In the lowest division 
of these works; but the improvident measure had been 
adopted of admitting within the walls of the citadel, 
an immense number of followers, of horses, camels, 
and even horned cattle : and although, with ordinary 
precautions, the reservoirs of water were numerous 
and ample the strange absurdity of the measure 
which we have noticed, had reduced the besieged to 
the utmost distress, and Morari Bow found himself 
under the necessity of sending an envoy to Hyder 
to treat for peace. The conditions were settled after 
much discussion; namely, the payment of twelve 
lacs of rupees; eight in cash or valuables, and a 
hostage for the payment of the remainder. The cash 
amounted to only one lac, and plate and jewels to 
the estimated value of the remaining seven were sent 
by the hands of the hostage, the son of Yoonas 
Eh&n, the former commander-in-ohief, who had been 
mortally wounded in the affair near Ooscota, in 
1768. 

Hyder received his hostage with great courtesy, 
and invited him to dinner;, the young man, consider- 
ing hostilities to be at an end, was induced by the 
gracious manners of Hyder to be unreserved in his 
communications; the conversation was purposely 
turned to the events of the sieges and Hyder took the 
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opportunity of paying some appropriate compliments 
to the experience of Morari !tow, and the conduct of 
his troops; not omitting to observe, that he frequently 
noticed the exemplary gallantry of the young man 
himself. This of course induced some corresponding 
civilities; and in the warmth of discussing the past, he 
was so imprudent as to observe, that there was no 
want of troops or provisions, and nothing short of 
being reduced to three days water could have induced 
Morari How to agree to such hard conditions, fiyder 
heard all this with his accustomed command of coun- 
tenance ; and after dinner referred the young man to 
the proper department, for the delivery of his* charge. 
The description of the valuables had been generally 
stated in the negotiation, and it was understood, 
that if on a fair valuation the amount should fall 
short of the seven lacs, Hyder would still receive it, 
and accept the hostage for the itemainder. The 
period of inspection was designedly prolonged; the 
appraisers on Hyder’s part, were duly instructed, be 
himself testified great impatience for the adjustment, 
and when the appraisers accompanying the hostage, 
returned to report the total amount, including cash, 
to be only five lacs, Hyder ^ected the greatest 
disappointment and anger, said that Morari Itow was 
trifling and deceiving him ; and ordered the hostage 
immediately to return with his paltry five lacs, and 
announce the negotiation to be at an end. 

He now fitted bis operations to the circumstances 
of the siege, taking more care to prevent a single 
person from descending to hollows in the rook, which 
they had been accustomed to risk, for a scanty supply 
of water, than to serve his batteries, or expedite his 
approaches; and the besieged could not even execute 
the alternative which he had proposed, of prolonging 
his defence, by secretly dismissing the greater part of 
his garrison. 

On the third dajr after this mode of warfare had 
been adopted, Morari Bow could no longer restrain 
WH 46* 
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his men from exclaiming, even from the parapets, to 
the besiegers, that they were dying of thirst, and 
begged to capitulate. Hyder coolly directed them to 
be informed, that there was abundance of water 
below; and if they desired to quench their thirst, 
they must all descend unarmed, with Morari Bow at 
their head: that he would fire at any fiag of truce, 
and reject all advances, except in the form which he 
had prescribed. In the course of the day, Morari 
Bow accompanied by his son, and followed by bis 
unarmed garrison, descended and threw himself on 
Hyder’s clemency. Every individual, before being 
passed, was separately searched, and plundered for 
Hyder’s role benefit, of the trifling sum they possess- 
ed. His garrison then ascended the rock, accom- 
panied by a deputation to take an account of all 
property public and private, and even the apartments, 
and persons, of the women were plundered of their 
remaining jewels and ornaments, to the amount of 
6000 rupees only. The official servants of revenue 
were placed in separate custody; and Hyder, whose 
own experience enabled him to oidoulate the amount 
of embezzlement, which each could conveniently 
spare, satisfied himself for tibe present with levying 
on them ten lacs of rupees. These operations being 
completed euly in the month of April, he received 
the whole of the prisoners, civil, and military, (their 
chief alone excepted,) into his gracious favour and 
service. The departments of the late government 
were put into immediate activity, as a branch of the 
general administration; orders were issued for the 
future regulation of the revenues, and the command 
of the subordinate garrisons; not a man attempted to 
disobey them and all the possessions of the house of 
Gorepora, were transferred with no other ceremony 
than the substitution of the seal of Hyder. For the 
present, the family was sent to Seringapatam ; but 
after Hyder’s return to that place, they were dis- 
patched to Cabal Droog; where Morari Bow soon 
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afterwards died. Without the aids to which we have 
formerly* adverted, it is certain that a confinement 
on this rook is not necessarily a sentence of death ; 
many of the family survived for fifteen years, and 
were destroyed in the general massacre of prisoners 
which was perpetrated by Tippoo’s orders in 1791. 

In the mean while the treachery of the Arab 
troops of Bagoba^ had precipitated the ruin of all his 
prospects, by the sudden alarm which caused him to 
ny, apparently without sufficient cause, from a field 
of battle to Cambay, and thence to Surat, where, on 
the 6th March 1776, he had concluded a treaty with 
the English Government of Bombay, for providing 
him with aid to recover his authority on terms of 
recripocal advantage. An act of parliament had, in 
the year 1773,* wisely conferred on the English Gov- 
ernment of Bengal, now rendered the Government 
General, a controling power over the other presi- 
dencies, and it was the first exercise of this authority, 
o^nly to disapprove and annul a treaty, concluded 
without their sanction. Colonel Upton was sent, in 
consequence, as the envoy of the Government 
General, to treat with the actual Government at 
Poona, (the ministers or ministerial party, as they 
are usually named in the records of these times;) but 
all that could give force to a negotiation with such 
persons, had already been conceded without negoti- 
ation. Already the Mahrattas had nothing to fear, 
and the English reciprocally nothing to hope. The 
secret history of theseevents, may be traced in the 

* P. 266. 

* For the coarse' followed by Baghanatb Bao after his treaty 
with Haider in 1774 down to March 1775, see Edwards : Grant 
Duffs History of the Mahrattas. Vd. II, pp* 13>30. 

* The Begolating Act of 1773, entitled, ‘ an Act for establish- 
ing certain regulation for the better management of the affairs 
of the ^st India Company as well in India as^ in Europe." 
“ The passing of this Act marked the formal beginning of British 
Indian constitational history." (Sir Yemey Lovell ; The Nations 
of To-4ay, p. 82.) 
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tortuous policy adopted in England, of sending three 
councillors^ to Bengal, ostensibly to aid, but (so far as 
intention can be inferred from the result) practically 
to outvote the governor-general, Mr. Hastings, the 
most virtuous and most able servant of the state, in 
the deliberations of the Government; in one and the 
same act, conferring, and subverting authority; and 
seeking to establish order through the medium of 
disunion. However pure the intentions of these 
gentlemen may have been, and however faulty the 

f irevious policy of Bombay, the sagacity was at 
east questionable, of thus gratuitously throwing 
themselves on the candour of the most deceitful of 
the human race, and adopting a conduct, which such 
persons could scarcely ful to attribute exclusively to 
fear. A treaty was concluded by Colonel Upton, on 
the first of March, 1776, which the Government of 
Bombay characterize as * ** highly injurious to the 
reputation, honour, and interests of the nation, and 
the Company." An experience of the insolence which 
such political courtesy inspired, failed to convince the 
Government of Bengal, that they had begun at the 
wrong end; and it was not until the Governor-general 
obtained a majority in his own council, that the dis- 
cussions terminated in the renewal of a treaty with 
Bagoba, in November 1778. Shortly, however, after 
the conclusion of the first treaty with Bombay, in 
1776, Bagoba addressed a letter to Hyder, through 
his agent Bkjee Bow Burwa, communicating the 
nature of this alliance, stating his confident expecta- 
tion of recovering his rightful possession of the mus- 
nudof Poona, and proposing to Hydor an arrangement 
in perfect consonance with his wishes, namely, that 
he should take possession of the whole of the Mahratta 
territory up to the right bank of the Eistna; and be 

* When Warren HaBtiogB became Goramor-Genersl of Bengal, 

hie oolleagnea were named in the Aet. The three tefened to were 
General Olavering, Oolond Monson, and Philip Franeis, who all 
took ofBoe with strong prejndicee againrt Warren Hastings. 
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ready from that advanced position to araist Ragoba 
in the execution of his designs, with militaiy as well 
as pecuniary aid. Hyder certainly dispatched to 
Bagonaut Bow, in pursuance of this arrangement, 
Souoars bills at difFerent periods, to the amount of 
sixteen lacs of rupees. It was understood by him, 
that those countries should remain permanently an- 
nexed to the dominions of Mysoor, but, if Bagoba had 
succeeded in the re-establishment of his authority, it 
is probable that he would have given another inter- 
pretation to the equivocal terms of his letter. 

It was in conformity to this arrangement that, 
immediately after the capture of Gooty, Hyder 
collected all his tributary chiefs on the northern 
border, with their respective quotas of troops, and the 
subjoined statement* of those which were actually 
assembled, will be the best evidence of his acknow- 
ledged dependencies at this period. ' It had for some 
time been announced that the fall of Gooty would be 
the signal of march; and in a few days after that 
event, the whole was in motion for Savanoor. The 
Patan Nabob of that province had been deprived by 
the Mahrattas of one half of his former territory; 
and for spuing the remaining half, he offered a 
military contribution of three lacs of pagodas, which 
Hyder rejected, and proceeded without distinction 
of Mahommedan or Mahratta claims to occupy the 
whole. H^ had succeeded in making himself master 
of about one half of the province, when the monsoon 



Hone 

Peons 

The Foligar of Obittledroog 

1,000 

4,000 

Do. Harponelly • • 

800 

3,000 

Dnlwoy of Baidroog • • 

200 

2,000 

Do. Anagoondy * • 

100 

1,000 

Foligar of Eunnuekgeery . . 

200 

1,600 

Abd-ul-Hulleem Ehftn, Nabob of 

2,000 

• • 


Eoipa. 

To tbeae tioops he paid at the rate of four Hyderi pagodas, or 
16 rupees a month, for each mounted horseman ; wd one pagoda, 
or four rupees for each peon, while absent from their own territory. 
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burst with great violence, and the destruction which 
it produced among the horses and cattle of the army, 
induced him to break up for the rams. He accord- 
ingly left a select corps in Bancapoor,’ with directions 
to watch, and as far as possible, intercept, the 
supplies of the gamsou of Darwar, not yet reduced; 
and inclining to the eastward, re-crossed the Toom- 
buddra in basket* boats; and having dismissed the 
tributaries, he pursued his mardh to Seringapatam, 
where he arrived in the month of August. 

He made use of this interval of leisure to 
summon to the capital the whole of the Aumilsf of 
his dominions, and the tributaries in person, or by 
their agents, for the purpose of adjusting their past 
accounts and future revenues. His demands on the 
tributaries under the designation of Feshcush,’ was 
far from being the nominal acknowledgment of 
dependency, tolerated under weaker governments; 


' Bameapoor. — Ban}uipur, a town sonth of Savannr, North 
Canara Distriet, Bombay. 

* See p. 467. This rimple method of crossing wide and 
anfordable rivers, is reoommended to military practice by the 
facility with which the materials can almost every where be 
obtained; it has bean repeatedly adopted by En^ish corps in 
India, for cannon as well as troops, a basket boat ten feet 
diameter, being adequate to the conveyance of an iron twelve 
pounder on its carriage. 

t Aumil, or Anmildar, a collector or contractor of revenue, 
as the case may be ; or generally, as with Hyder, exercising a 
mixed character, conuwsed of both these functions. An Aumil, 
for example, agned to give for a district a fixed sum, on the 
condition that a loss or a gain, not exceeding ten per cent, was 
his own ; if either exceeded that sum, the difference was home or 
received by the Qovemment: this practice was introduced by 
Chick Deo Baj, and oontinoed by his successors with modifica- 
tions and exceptions. 

[Amildar, term used in Mysore, meaning the eoUeotor of 
revenue and subordinate magistrate-in-charge of a taluq or sub- 
division of a district.]. 

^ P««ketMA.~Pers. peah-huh, a term used as an offering 
or tribute, but with many spedfio and technical senses, ejg., a 
quit-rent, a payment exerted on lands formerly rent free. 
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the example of Anagoondy, which from 7,000 pagodas 
WM raised to 12,000, exolasively of maintaining the 
military contingent of troops, (which were only paid 
by Ilyder when called to the field), may serve to 
convey a general idea of the scale of augmentation in 
this branch of revenue; it was of course still propor- 
tionally increased, where he found it expedient to 
allow to a poligar the management of his country, 
without exacting a contingent of troops. The 
collectors or contractors of revenue were tolerably 
well aware, that the surplus demands would fall little 
short of the sums which they had irregularly exacted, 
or falsified in the accounts. Hyder was at all times 
accessible to complaints, and never failed to pursue 
to its source the history of an irregular demand, and 
to recover it with additional fines from the exactor. 
It is true that the amount was never returned to the 
complainant, but it frequently produced the dismis- 
sion of the offender; the certainty of investigation 
tended to restrain oppression, and, as Hyder was 
accustomed to say, rapacity in this case was nearly 
as good for his subjects, and much better for himself 
than a more scrupulous distribution of justice. He 
left the fiscal institutions of Chick Deo Baj as he 
found them, adding, however, to the established 
revenue whatever had been secretly levied by a 
skilful or popular Aumil, and afterwards detected : 
this produced a progressive and regular increase, and 
the result of complaints gave occasional, but also 
tolerably regular augmentations. On the present 
occasion he also levied upon the whole country a 
forced contribution under the name of free gift,* for 
the support of the war. Few of my readers would 
feel interested in a more detailed description of these 
transactions, and the foregoing brief sketch may 
serve, without much future reference, as a general 
specimen of the fiscal administration of Hyder. 

* Nezerdna, as nearly as may be, the benevolence of English 
history. 
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Union, of Nizam Alt and the ministerial party at 
Poona^ against Ragoha and Hyder — A corps of 
Mahrattas invades Savanoor — is attacked, and 
defeated by Hyder's general^ Mahommed Ali-~- 
Aiain armies advance in two separate bodies^ htf 
the distant points of Savanoor and Rachoor — first, 
under Perseram Bhow, retire* after some timid 
skirmishing — second, Nizam AlVs, bought off — 
and Hyder for the present relieved from apprehen- 
sion — Siege of Chittledroog — Characteristic de- 
fence — Composition settled and partly paid — 
when Hyder hears of the advance of the whole 
Mahrattaarmy, under Hurry Punt, for the relief 
of the place — destroys his batteries and trenches — 
marches off and orders the Poligar to follow his 
standard — he hesitates and disobeys — Battle of 
Rdrdvee — Defection of Mdnajee Pdncria — Defeat 
of the Mahrattas — Backwardness of Ibrahim, the 
general of Nizam Ali — Hyder pursues the 
Mahrattas — reduces the whole territory south of 
the KUtna, conformably to his arrangements with 
Ragoba — returns to the south — resumes the siege 
of Chittledroog — Surrender of the place — History 
and character of the new governor — Hyder sweeps 
off the inhabitants, and forms the foundation of 
his Janissaries — Hyder marches against Kurpa — 
Retreat and surrender of the Kurpa cavalry — 
Singular attempt of 80 prisoners to assassinate 
Hyder in the midst of his army — Surrender of the 
Chief of Kurpa— ‘Conditions— eubsequent destruc- 
tion of the males of the family — Character of 
Hyder* s amorous propensities — Refusal and subse- 
quent assent of the beautiful daughter of this 
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chief — Meer Saheb entrusted with the new con- 
quest — Hyder returns to the capital — Eevision 
of civil adfainisiration — finance — police — crnelt 
ignorant and ungraceful exactions — Apajee Earn 
— The hankers — Embassy to Delhi — Monsieur 
Daily’s corps — anecdote — system of military pay- 
ments — Double treaiy of marriage with the Nabob 
of Savanoor — Embassy from Poona — negoti- 
ation, explanatory of me union of Hyder with the 
Mahrattas against the English. 

T he powers of Deoan and the south were ranged 
according to their interests with the parties 
which now divided the state of Poona. Hyder 
supported Bagoba, and Nizam Ali declared for the 
ministerial party, and the posthumous, or reputed 
son of Narain Bow ; for in lodging the widow at 
Poorunder* for the purpose of producing an heir, she 
is stated to have been accompanied by a considerable 
number of pregnant attendants, to prevent disappoint- 
ment to the views of the party.* A plan for the in- 
vasion of Mysoor by the confederated armies of Poona 
and Nizam t Ali was a consequence of these political 
connexions, and while the arrangements on a larger 
scale were in preparation,' an armyt composed of the 

* Properly, I believe, Poonadhur, a hill fort near Poona* 
[The place ia Porandhar fort, 18 miles south-east of Poona.] 

‘ Grant Duff thought that there was little douht that the 
child (Mahdu Bao Narayan) was the son of the murdered Nara- 
yan Bao. (Grant Duff : History of the Mahrattas. Yol* II, p. 16.) 

t The restitution of Dowlatabad to Nisam Ali, was the price 
of his adherence to the ministerial party. Its cession to the 
Mahrattas had been one of tbe conditions of the peace with 
Bagoba in 1774. 

[See Grant Duff on the treaty which the Niaam made with 
Baghoha in December 1778. (Grant Duff : History of the Moih- 
rattas. Vol. II. p. 11.)] 

t The chiefs were, 1st, Pemiruny Tatior—^, Letehman 
Her* — 3d, one of the Piiimrdun family— and 4th, a nephew of 
Morari Bow, named Siveram. 

[The command was in the bauds of Fawardhan Kanhir 
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coDtingents of four considerable chiefs proceeded to 
dislodge Hyder’s troops from Savanoor ; and to make 
such farther progress as might be practicable, before 
the approach of the main armies. 

Hyder* prepared such a force as he deemed 
sufficient to repel this meditated attack ; and con* 
ferred the command on Mahommed Ali,t who was 
also invested with authority over the troops at 
Bancapoor. This skilful officer came up with the 
Mahrattas at a place called Saunsee,^ and found them 
drawn up to offer him battle. He made his disposi- 
tions, and commenced the action with his cavalry, by 
a feint in which he was repulsed in apparent disorder. 
The Mahrattas pursued with precipitation, in the 
confidence that the fortune of the day had already 
decided in their favour ; when suddenly the fugitives 
were received through the intervals of a powerful 
reserve ; and at the same instant, a tremendous fire 
of grape and mus^uetry poured in on the flank of the 
pursuers, from an ambush previously prepared. The 
slaughter was serious, and the confusion irretrievable : 
Mahommed Ali made a determined charge at the 
head of his cavalry, and completed the route. The 
pursuit was continued for nine miles from the fleld of 
battle; and the capture of two out of the four chiefs, 
with a considerable number of subordinate officers, 
and three thousand horses scoured for the service of 
the state, attested the decisive result of this combat. 

The confederate armies were now approaching. 

Pant. (Grant Dnff : History of tho Mahrattas. Vol. II, 
p. 35.)] 

♦ From October 1776 till April 1777, Hyder’a troops in 
Malabar were engaged in bostilities with the Dntcb at Coohin, 
but as the causes of dispute are connected with the En^sli war 
of 1790-2, it will be more convenient to revert to these events, 
when tracing the origin of that war. 

t The person who had distinguished himself by the murder 
of his own wounded. 

* 5at(n«es.— Saunsi, 10 miles north of Savannr. 

t The first and last of those before mentioned. 
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that of the Mahrattas, under Perseram Show,* esti- 
mated at 30,000 men, assembled near Meritoh, on 
the left^ hank ' of the Kistna, for the purpose of 
penetrating hy the province of Savanoor, in a south- 
eastern direction : the army of Nizam Ali, under 
Ibrahim Kh&n . (Dhownsa)* estimated at 40,000, 
moved by Bachore, and was to follow a course nearly 
south : thus, the two armies, by following the stated 
directions, or converging in their approach, would be 
enabled to enter the territory of Mysoor, at points 
varying in their distance from each other, from 20 to 
160 miles. Ryder fixed upon Gooty as a depdt, and 
point of support, for offensive or defensive operations ; 
and as the rendezvous of all the subsidiary troops, 
who had attended his standard in the preceding cam- 
paign : and thither he also moved with the main body 
of his own army, reinforcing Mahommed Ali with a 
respectable corps, which left him tolerably confident 
with regard to that branch of the att^k. Perseram 
Bhow, on reconnoitring the force of Mahommed Ali, 
and refieoting on the severe lesson which he had 
recently given to the Mahratta troops, reported to 
his court, that reinforcements were necessary ; and 
after some timid mahosuvring, retired for security 
behind the Kistna. Ryder had in the mean while 
operated on the court, and commander-in-chief of 
Nizam Ali, by other and more concealed weapons ; 
and Ibrahim Khftn was thus furnished with ostensible 
motives of military propriety, besides the secret 
influence of the gold of Ryder, for regulating bis 
proceedings, by the retrograde movements of the 
Mahrattas. Re had advanced as far as Adw&nee, 
when the movement of Perseram Bhow was reported 

* Perseram Bhowr-^Pansanm Bhan Pabvardhan. He com- 
manded a body of oavaby in the attack of Mysore in 1770. 

* Dhovmsa. — Dhotua is the Hindustani name for one of the 
drams usually carried by parties at horse, the bye name by 
which Ibrahim Beg was known. (Grant Buff : History of the 
Mahrattas. Vdl. II, p. 67, note.) 
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to him ; there was no apparent ground for suspicion 
at Poona, when he declared it too hazardous, under 
such circumstances, to peserve his advanced position; 
and he accordingly reti^ behind the Toombuddra, 
and subsequently reorossed the Eistna. The periodi- 
cal floods of the south-west monsoon converted the 
rivers into barriers shortly after these events, and 
Hyder was, for the present, relieved from this 
formidable confederacy. 

Of the tributiiries who had been summoned to 
attend his standard on this occasion, two had failed 
in their allegiance. The Nabob* of Eurpa joined the 
standard of his Mahommedan adversary) Nizam Ali ; 
and the poligar of Ghittledroog f influenced by the 
assurances of his agent at Poona, that the flrst 
militaryt officer of the state, with an immense army 
would shortly invade Mysoor, and permanently relieve 
him from the dominion of Hyder, remained at home. 
Hyder, who had long and earnestly desired the pos- 
session of that fortress (celebrated beyond its real 
importance), and was jealous of the power and dis- 
tinguished bravery of the poligar, and his formidable 
troops, marched from Gooty to Ghittledroog, and 
rejecting the submissive offers of the unfortunate 
chief, to atone for his error by a large flne, sat down 
before the place in the month of July. The siege 
continued for three months, with moire perseverance 
than military skill on the side of Hyder ; and on the 
part of the besieged, with a mixture of enthusiastic 
fatalism, and heedless, headlong valour, which is 
strongly characteristic of the Beder trite. ^ A temple 


* Abd-nl-HsUeem Khan. 

t Sometimes called Chitrigal. In most of onr maps they 
are enon^nsly. inserted as two different places. 

I Hurry Pnnt Pnrkia. 

(Hari Pant Phadke, Earkun of Mahdn Bao Peshwa.] 

* “The class of Bedars, of which the Palegar Madakeri 
Nayak was the chief, is said to have migrated from Jadikaldmg 
in Eadapa, some marches west of the hmons shritM of Tinipati, 
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dedicated to the goddess* who delights in hlood, was 
erected on the summit of the Droog, an appellative 
derived from an attrihittef of the goddess ; and so 
long as her rites should he duly performed, they 
believed that in fact, as well as in name, their fortress 
would be inaccessible. On every Monday, after per- 
forming their devotions to the goddess, the Beders 
made a religious sortie ; this, after a few repetitions, 
was as regularly known in the camp of the Msiegers, 
as in the fort. A particular sound of the hom| always 
gave intimation that they had finished their prepara- 
tory devotions and were about to sally : every thing 
was known, except the exact point of attack, and not- 
withstanding all the advantages of preparation, on the 
side of the besiegers, the Beders never once returned 
without penetrating into the trenches, and carrying ofi 
a certain number of heads, to offer at the shrine of 
Cdli. After the fall of the place,' the heads were 
found ranged in rows of small pyramids, in regular 
order, in front of the temple of the goddess, to the 

sod to have settled in the neighbonrfaood of Ohitaldrog in the 
year 1475. Their leader, named Timmana, was appoint^ by the 
King of Vijayanagar to the office of Nayak of Ghitiddmg, and bis 
son Ghana, on the fall of Vijayanagar in 1664, .assumed independ- 
enoe. The Sedan gradually extended their possessions, which 
eventually yielded a revenue of four or five laos, but during the 
rule of Barmappa Nayak, the paliam became tributary to the 
Mughal deputy at Sira. As Haidar had seized that district, 
which the Marathns also daimed as an appanage of the Bijapnr 
Kingdom, the Nayak felt himself to be in a preoarions position, 
both parties demanding his alliance. He was at the same time 
oonsoions 'of the natural strength of Ohitaldrug and of the 
fidelity of his dan. The town was built at the base of a mass of 
rugged desolate hills extending many miles west and south ; and 
was girt by an extensive line of fortifications, which, when 
manned by the brave Bedars, offered a formidable resistance 
to Haidar's attacks.” (Lewis Bowring ; Haider Alt and Tipu 
Sultan, pp. 72-8.) 

* Ohli. [KaU.] 

t Dttrga-^rgnm, inaeeeuible, one of the epithets of Cali. 

i A sort-of lavge bugle, whiob, when well sounded, is a fine 
martial instrument. 
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amount of about two thousand. In every interval the 
poligar repeated his offers of atonement, and every 
successive sortie evinced increasing ardor, and furious 
confidence : the point of attack was always judiciously 
varied ; and as they never once failed, the besiegers 
began to acquire the awkward habit of not awaiting 
it ; and the fury of the assault would frequently fall 
far from the intended point ; because after penetrat- 
ing, and finding the posts abandoned, the Beders 
would generally take the trench in flank, and range 
along a considerable extent, before they could procure 
sufficient materials for the sacrifice; arrangements 
however were progressively made, by which the 
batteries being converted into redoubts, and strongly 
palisaded, inflicted terrible retribution on the Beders 
in their return. A composition was at length com- 
pleted, by which Hyder professed to forgive the past, 
and accepted as a pledge of future obedience, thirteen 
lacs of pagodas ; of which five in wrought-plate had 
actually been paid, when intelligence arrived that the 
ministerial commander-in-chief. Hurry 'Punt, was ap- 
proaching from Poona, with an army rated at 60;000 
horse, and a proportionate number of infantry and guns: 
that the rivers had fallen, and were already fordable : 
and that the advance of the hostile army was within 
a few days march of the Toombuddra. Hyder deter- 
mined to put to a severe and immediate proof the 
professed allegiance of the poligar. The whole tran- 
saction was probably a snare ; but the ostensible facts 
are, that he destroyed his batteries, and trenches, in 
the greatest haste ; marched off to the north, and 
summoned the poligar instantly to attend his standard 
against Hurry Punt. If fortune should declare in 
favour of the Mahrattas, it is obvious that obedience 
would be fatal to all the hopes of the poligar, and if 
Hyder should prevail, to obey, or to disobey, would 
only leave a choice of ills; namely to pay the 
remainder of the treasure, or to stand another siege. 
To obey was inevitable evil ; to disobey presented a 
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chance of good : and in consequence of this reasoning, 
which has been circumstantially stated to me by one 
of his descendants, he promised — but evaded attend- 
ance. 

Hyder, in the mean while, was actively employed 
through the medium of B&gee How Burva,* the agent 
of Hagoba, in augmenting the discord which then 
prevailed in the Mahratta armies attached to either 
party ; and a chief of 10,000, named Mdnajee Pantria* 
had been secretly gained by a bribe of six lacs of 
rupees, to separate his forces from those of Hurry 
Punt, in the first action; and afterwards serve Hyder, 
and the cause of Hagoba, on terms which were 
stipulated. The Mahratta army, after some delay in 
the arrival of reinforcements, and the vain hope of 
co-operation from the army of Nizam Ali, at length 
crossed the Toombuddra; and was, encamped at a 
place called HArAvee, preparing to advance for the 
destruction of Hyder. That chief, as soon as he 
considered the arrangement with M&najee P&ncria 
to be mature, advanced to offer battle to Hurry Punt. 
The armies came in sight of each other a few miles 
to the southward of H&r&vee ; and reciprocally com- 
menced their operations by a distant cannonade. 
The corps of Mdnajee Pdncria had its place on the 
left fiank of the Mahratta army, and was observed to 
leave an interval which was the concerted signal, 
preparatory to separation ; but in its subsequent 
movements, there was a wavering, the effect of mere 
indecision, which led Hyder to the groundless suspi- 
cion of a double treason ; with this impression on his 
mind, he sought to retort, by demonstrations which 
should induce Hurry Punt in his turn to suspect the 


* Bdgee Sow Bttrra.i— Baji Pant Barve, was a near conne- 
xion of Baghunath Bao, by his first wife, whose surname was 
Barve. (Grant Dufl : History of the Mahrattas. Vol. II, p. 65.) 

* Mdnajee Pdfteria.— Manaji Phakde, was one of the legiti- 
mate Sindias of Kannerkhera, a village 16 miles east of Satara, 
from which the Gwalior family ai« derived. 

W H 
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fidelity of his double dealer. Light troops were 
spread abroad, to cover an apparent communioation 
of dromedary couriers, and to exhibit the appearanoe 
of frequent messages from M&najed P&noria. The 
impression on Hurry Punt was effectual, but it was 
that of a first) and sudden alarm, the more serious 
from his ignorance of the extent of disaffection ; he 
looked every where over the field with similar sus- 
picion, but every where else there was an appearanoe 
of firmness : what he saw was however sufficient to de- 
termine him on a retreat ; the disposition which was 
made in consequence affords evidence of considerable 
talents, and the most perfect self-possession. A 
general movement was observed to take place, and 
Hyder paused to ascertain its object, before he should 
make any corresponding dispositions. In a few 
moments an impenetrable cloud of dust arose, both 
in front and rear of the Mahratta line, which neither 
decidedly approached, nor decidedly receded; it 
was evidently the mass of their cavalry in full 
charge; but not towards Hyder; some time had 
elapsed before he perceived that the corps of Mftnajee 
Pftnoria had been enveloped and swept off the field ; 
and that a powerful rear-guard presented itself to 
cover the retreat of the whole, llie armies bad not 
sufficiently closed to render the pursuit decisive, and 
two guns only were lost by Hurry Punt, in effecting 
his retreat behind the Toombud^, where a strong 
position secured him from insult, and afforded him 
leisure to investigate the extent of t)ie disaffeooion, 
which had produced his retreat. The troops of 
Mftnajee .Pftncria had made a tolerably gallaut resist- 
ance, and attempted to move in mass towards Hyder; 
tbe greater part, however, were cut to pieces, and 
M&najee Pftnoria himself, wounded, and accompanied 
by no more than thirty select friends, had opened a 
way through the surrounding mass, and made good 
his escape to Hyder. 

These events, however inferior to the full 
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aooompliBhment of the plan which had been marred 
by P&ncria’s hesitation, and Hyder’s impatience, were 
sufficient to defeat the whole project of the Mahratta 
campaign. Hurry Punt quitted his position, and 
continued his retreat ; and Hyder availed himself 
with alacrity and judgment, of the opportunity which 
was thus offered of following up the impression. He 
hung close upon the rear, and harassed it with in- 
cessant attacks until the whole were driven north of 
the Eistna,* in December 1777. In this second in- 
vasion, Ibrahim Eh&n affected to advert to the 
danger and disappointment which he had once already 
incurred, by advancing in the faith of a simultaneous 
movement which was not made ; this time he would 
wait for the evidence of facts ; and the gold of Hyder 
kept him inactive, until thus relieved by a second 
apology, founded on the conduct of his allies. The 
retreat of Hurry Punt was directed to a position 
thirty miles to the westward of Ibrahim Ehkn’s 
encampment, and the utmost endeavours of the party 
at Poona, failed to prevail on Nizam Ali to issue 
positive orders for bis joining, and resuming the 
offensive. 

Hyder had now an open field for the realization 1778. 
of the plan concerted with Bagoba, for the occupa- 
tion of the Mahratta territory'*' between the Toom- 
buddra and Eistna ; and his victorious pursuit of the 
main army prepared the minds of men for sub- 
mission; the absence of all opposition in the field 
enabled him to detach Sirdar Ehftn for the siege of 
Darwar, where he expected a regular resistance ; and 

' Hyder in • letter to the Bombiiy Government, dated 
Jennery 9th, 1778,- gave Hari Pant Phadke no credit for his 
retreat, hut represenM it ae a victory he had gained. (Forest : 
StbeHom, Uaratka Sariei. Vol. I, pi 808.) 

* This, like the territory indos^ between the branches of 
the Indns, is sometimes called the Ptmjdb, or country of the five 
rivets, vis Toomboddra— Werdai— 'Malpnrba--GntiMirba, and 
Eistna. 

[Tnngabhadra.: Yatada, Malprshba, Ohatprabha, Eistna*] 

WH 47* 
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he proQeeded himself to the reduction of the Droogs 
of Gopul and Behauder Benda, which ought to be 
deemed impregnable, but fell in the month of April. 
The sieges of Gujjendergur,^ Bad&mi, Jullihftl, ibnd 
a number of posts of minor consideration occupied a 
considerable time, but presented little of the des> 
oription of incident, on which the general reader 
would consider his attention to be either agreeably 
or profitably employed. Darwar also fell, after a 
protracted siege, and towards the close of the year, 
Hyder, in contemplating the fertile banks of tbe 
river Kistna, marked it with exultation as the northern 
boundary of ah empire, which himself had made his 
own. Tbe rapidity of the conquest was facilitated 
by his attention to local circumstances; he found the 
country chiefly held by hereditary Deshayes,* the 
same description of persons, whom in other provinces 
we have found, under the designation of Wadeyars, 
Zemindars, Poligars, &c. (all Bajas,) and he consented 
for the present to receive from them their accustomed 
Peshcush, on the condition of the prompt payment, 
as a free gift, of a farther sum equal to their anuual 
revenue. 

These arrangements being completed, about the 
close of the year he returned to the south. He had 
an account of disobedience to adjust with the chief of 
Kurpa; in which direction he detached Meer Sftheb 
with his own corps, to make such preparatory progress 
as he should find to be practicable, and himself with 
the main army sat down a second time before Ghittle- 
droog. 

The Poligar and his adherents conducted the 
defence with their accustomed bravery; but, prodigal 
of life, the greater part of his relations and trusty 

* GtwemZcfVttr.— Onjendtagad, Badami, Ilkal and Eopal, all 
north of the Tnngabfaadra, in the Lindugar District of the 
Nizam’s dominions and the Dbarwar District, Bombay. 

* The chief of these were the Deshayes of Nergoond, Nool- 
gund, Seretty, Dummol, Ac. &c. 
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chiefs were, at length, either killed or wounded in the 
incessant and determined sallies which he continued 
to make, and which Hyder had learned by experience 
to render destructive to the assailants. The Foligar 
had also a number of Mshommedans in his service, 
formed into a corps regularly armed, of about three 
thousand men, whom Hyder found me4ns to corrupt 
through the medium of their spiritual instructor, a 
holy and unsuspected hermit,* who resided, unmo- 
lested, on the plain below, near to Hyder’s encamp- 
ment. When the Folygarf discovered that he was 
betrayed, and had evidence, in the failure of a recent 
sortie, that C&li was no longer propitious to his vows, 
he ascended his palankeen of state, ordered himself 
to be carried to Hyder’s camp, and threw himself 
on the mercy of the victor, in the beginning of March 
1779. The plunder of his habitation, including cash, 
jewels, and the personal ornament's of the women, 
amounted to no more than five lacs of rupees : the 
whole family was of course secured, and sent as 
prisoners to Seringapatam, and Hyder, after making 
the requisite arrangements for the occupation of the 
place, prepared to follow Meer S&heb to Kurpa. 

Among the prisoners carried off in the first 1779. 
inhuman emigration from Malabar, was a young 
Nair, from Chercul, who had been received as a slave 
of the palace, and to whom, on his forced conversion 
to Isl&m, they had given the name of Sheik Ay&z.:j: 

The noble port, ingenuous manners, and singular 
beauty of the boy, attracted general attention ; and 
when at a more mature age he was led into the field, 
his ardent valour and uncommon intelligence, recom- 
mended him to the particular favour of Hyder, who 

* I have seen and convened'with this holy personage, whose 
service on this occasion was liherally rewarded by Hyder. 

t Mndgerry Naiok. 

t The same person afterwards Governor of Bednore at the 
accession of Tippoo, and called in most English accounts Hyat- 
Sdhtb. 
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was an enthusiast in his praise, and would frequently 
speak of him, under the designation of ‘*his right 
hand in the hour of danger. Throughout every 
period of Mahommedan history, we find peculiar 
confidence reposed in captives separated from their 
families in early youth: the pangs of an afflicted 
parent are no part of a monster’s care; but he calcu- 
lates with cold accuracy, that the recollections of 
infancy are soon obliterated; and that such children, 
being exempt from the ordinary ties of society, 
readily transfer the affections, implanted by nature 
for other purposes, in the form of undivided attach- 
ment to a kind protector; for such is certainly the 
cbar^ter which the Mussulman sissumes towards 
such of. his slaves, whether captives, or bom in the 
family, as evince talents and good dispositions. In 
the conversation of Mahommedan chiefs, a slave of 
the house, far from being a term of degradation or 
reproach, uniformly conveys the impression of an 
affectionate and trust- worthy humble friend, and such 
was Ay&z in the estimation of Hyder. To the 
endowments which have been stated, incessant and 
confidential military service had superadded experi- 
ence beyond his years; and Hyder selected him for 
the important trust of civil and military governor of 
the fort and territory of Ghittledroog. But modest 
as he was faithful and brave, Ay&z wished to decline 
the distinctioii, as one to which he felt himself 
incompetent; and particularly objected, that he <rauld 
neither read nor write, and was consequently inca- 
pable of a civil charge. “ Keep a corla* at your right 
hand,” said Hyder, **and that will do you better 
service than pen and ink:” then assuming a graver 


* A loog whip of ootton »pe, about aa iooh and a half in 

diameter at the thiek end, where it is grasped, and tapering to a 
point at the other extremity ; this severe instrument of personal 
punishment, is about nine feet long; and Hyder was constantly 
attended by a oonsidetaUe number of persons, too oonstantly 
practised in its use. 
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countenance; “place reliance," added he, “on your 
excellent understanding ! act from yourself alone 1 fear 
nothing from the calumnies of the scribblers! but 
trust in me as I trust* in you! reading and writing! ! 
how have 1 risen to empire, without the knowledge of 
either? " 

During the two sieges of Ghittledroog, Hyder 
had found the natives of the territory, (also chiefly 
Beders) adhering to their chief with unconquerable 
attachment ; no severity of military execution could 
restrain persons of each sex, and every age, from risk- 
ing their lives with the constancy and exultation of 
martyrs, for the purpose of carrying to the besieged 
such supplies as an incessant succession of individu- 
als could convey. To subsist his army exclusively on 
the resources of the country, to consume all its provi- 
sions, and to seize all the visible property, to the 
amount of twelve lacs of pagodas„ was of no avail ; 
and he was at length induced to sweep ofi the whole 
remaining population, which now consisted only of 
those who had the patriotism to devote themselves 
to the service of their besieged friends; all the rest 
having long before sought refuge in the woods, or in 
other provinces. The number thus carried off, to 
people the island of Seringapatam, amounted to about 
^,000 ; from the boys of a proper age, he formed the 
first regular military establishment of captive con- 
verts, in imitation of the Turkish Janissaries (new 
soldiers), which, under the name of chela battalions f 
arrived at maturity, and were so much augmented 
during the government of his successor. 

Meer S&heb, who had been detached towards 
Eurpa, ht^ agreeably to instruction, recruited his 
cavalry to 5000; but a chosen band of two thousand 

* For an alltiBion to Ryder’s fixed estimation of this man, 
see note on Tippoo’s strange compact, Appendix VII to the 
18 th chapter. 

t Chela in Hindostanee, signifies diteiple as well as slave. 

[The kind-hearted but simple missionary, Schwartz, when 
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Jat&n horse, commanded by the nephew of the chief 
of Kurpa, opposed such effectual and determined 
resistance to all his movements, th»t no impression 
of importance had been made, excepting on the 
resources of the country, which had been ravaged 
with the customary cruelty. When Hyder had 
finished bis arrangements at Ghittledroog, he put 
himself at the head of his cavalry ; and by forced 
marches, joined Meer Sd,heb to the westward of a 
small river, which passes near to a place called 
Dooer, and unites farther south with the Fennd>r.' 
On the appearance of the advanced guard, the Patdji 
troops thinking that they had only to do with Meer 
SAiheb, crossed the sandy bed of the river, and moved 
on with confidence into the plain. Hyder’s advance 
was ordered to skirmish, and retreat to a concerted 
point ; when the Patftns found themselves suddenly 
encompassed by the whole body of Hyder’s cavalry ; 
they commenced however their retreat, with a deter- 
mined countenance; and Hyder who desired the 
preservation of these troops for his own future 
service, and hoped that they would surrender; at 
first directed his cavalry to abstain from the use of 
the keroolee (matchlock carbiue:) the Pat&n horse 
did not however refrain from the exercise of their 
skill in archery, an antient and formidable missile of 
retreating cavalry, not peculiar to the Parthians; 
and Hyder for the preservation of bis own troops was 
compelled to revoke his first order. No infantry or 
cannon had yet arrived; the skirmishing of the 

he visited SeriDgapatam in 1779, was led to believe that these 
boys were destitute orphans, whom Haider had kindly taken 
under his protection. (Ijewis Bowring : Haider AU and Tipu 
Sultan, p. 76 note.)] 

’ Penndr. — Peuneru. The river rises in Mysore, and takes a 
northerly course through the Anantapur District, Madras, and 
then turns east and passes into the Cuddapah District and on 
through the Nellore District to the sea. It is in length 366 miles 
and generally runs in flood from August for about 60 days. For 
nine months the bed is nearly dry. 
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matchlock carbines sensibly thinned the numbers of 
the Fat&ns, but they continued their retieat into the 
town of Dooer ; where as they found themselves com- 
pletely surrounded, and the main army approaching, 
this brave little band had no alternative but to 
surrender at discretion. Hyder turned from hence 
to the south-east, and took possession of the town of 
Kurpa without resistance ; Abd-ul-HclIeeni Khftn, 
the Patftn Nabobs* had retired from this his usual 
residence, to Sidhout,‘ a place of inconsiderable 
strength to the north-east of Kurpa, whither also a 
division of Hyder’s army had moved, and invested 
the place, while another was occupied in rifling the 
capital. 

The horse of the Indian cavalier is generally his 
own, and with his sword, his bow and quiver, or his 

* 1 am reminded by highly competent authority, that in 
following the practice of Mr. Ormc, and \he better sanction of 
the Company’s records, in employing the term Nabob as the 
designation of office, I have been habitually inaccurate ; and 
acknowledging the fault, I know not how to mend it, and 
to render the pairative always intelligible to the general 
reader. 

Natuabf the Arabic plural of Naib, a deputy, is, if I recollect 
right, employed in Arabia and Persia, simply in its primitive 
sense. In its acknowledged acceptation in India, it is a title of 
honour, indefinitely and indiscriminately applied to all per- 
sons. in high official situations ; but in regular form of speech, in 
letters, and diplomatic writings, never used as a designation of 
office. It is not, (as my friend remarks,) simply a corruption of 
language when so employed ; it misleads the mind to the concep- 
tion of rights appertaining to princely relation. These observa- 
tions might be applied with greater justice to the strange 
misnomer of king, bestowed upon the Baja of Tanjour, the vassal 
of a vassal ; a ridiculous error, which practically invested him 
with all the rights of royalty, acknowledged by the Company and 
the ministers of the King of Great Britain. In the text the 
FatAn Nabob was properly foujedar ; but had I so named him, 
many of my readers would have been at a loss to know who was 
intended. 

' Stdhoui. — Siddhavattam, 10 miles east of Cuddapah, on 
the left bank of the Penneru river, now chiefly famous for the 
melons, which are grown in the bed of the river. 
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lance, often constitutes his only property : the re- 
flexion of the separate risks of property, and life, 
cannot fail to operate most powerfully, in restraining 
the energy of enterprise : and in a declining cause, 
Hyder’s known policy of neutralizing resistance, hv 
restoring this property to the vanquished, was often 
his most powerful ally in the day of battle. 

Of the prisoners taken at Dooer, he immediately 
released, and took into his service with their horses, 
such as had connexions in his own army, who con- 
sented to become responsible for their conduct ; but 
among them were eighty ferocious Afghans* of the 
north, whose horses had been killed, and who could 
obtain no sureties for their release. In the proud 
spirit of savage independence, they refused to deliver 
their swords ; and as among Mahommedans, a 
cavalier always ranks as a gentleman, whose honour 
is outraged by despoiling him of his arms, Hyder 
in deference to this feeling, and in expectation 
that the same intercession and pledge which had 
released their associates would be found for them 
also, although on the first clamour and refusal 
being reported, he only cried out *‘take a stick 
to them,” subsequently relaxed and did not 
enforce the surrender of their swords. Such is the 
explanation of the singular fact, that eighty of the 
most powerful, sanguinary, fierce, and treacherous 
men on earth, were placed with swords in their 
hands, under the ordinary guard of head quarters, 
exactly in front of Hyder’s tents ; which li^ those 
of all chiefs of rank, were enclosed within a large 

* SynonimouB with PatdfU’ The complexion of this northern 
race is remarkable : the whole face has a tint approaching that 
which in other northern nations is diffused over the cheek only. 
From what I have seen of the natives of Nepaul, and the inter* 
mediate^ points, I am disposed to think, that this peculiar com- 
plexion is common to the inhabitants of the whole continuation 
of the Faropamisos, (Hindoo Kho,) or Indian Oaucasus. In the 
lower range of hilla south of Nepaul, the tomplexion and features 
rather approach those of the Chinese. 
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square of tent-wall, about eight feet high, to veil 
them from vulgar observation. Offended and inflam- 
ed, by the attempt to disarm them, the prisoners had 
marked during their march from Dooer, the arrange- 
ments of the tents within the square, and secretly 
concerted their plan of revenge. In the dead of night 
they suddenly arose, overpowered and slew their 
guards, and rushed towards the sleeping tent. Hyder 
hearing the alarm, penetrated at once the nature of 
the commotion, and with admirable presence of 
mind, covered with his quilt the long pillow of his 
bed, so as to resemble a person asleep ; cut with his 
sword, a passage for himself through his own tent- 
wall, and that of the enclosure, and escaped to the pro- 
tection of the nearest corps. Two only of the Afghans 
entered the sleeping tent, the remainder being dis- 
posed according to the preconcerted plan, to cover 
their enterprise and retreat. The foremost entering 
the tent, made a decisive cut at the supposed Hyder; 
and on finding that he had escaped, was so stupified 
at the disappointment, as to remain in silent hesita- 
tion. One of Hyder’s attendants, as was not un- 
common,* had lain down to sleep, in a corner of the 
tent, with his lance of state % his side; he was 
roused by the blow at his master’s bed ; and a dubious 
light discovered to him a stranger and a drawn 
sword ; without hesitation he seized his lance, trans- 
fixed the Afghan, and successively his associate, who 
advanced to his aid. The alarm was by this time 
given ; and in a few minutes the remainder were 
either slain, or disarmed. On the morning, after bis 
escape from this most serious danger, Hyder ordered 
some of the surviving assassins to have both their 
hands and feet chopped off, and in that shocking 
state, to be thrown into the highway, at consider- 
able intervals from each other, to announce to his 
new subjects, and to passing travellers the terror of 
his name. The remainder were destined to a death 


* Thslami oooeorte demissa. 
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if possible more horrible, by being dragged round 
the camp, tied by a short, loose cord to the feet of 
elephants.* 

This, among other incidents, contributed to 
shorten the defence of Sidhout ; many attempts to 
compromise were disdainfully rejected, and Ahd-ul- 
May. Helleem Khan surrendered on the 27th of May, on 
the simple assurance of personal security, and was 
sent as a prisoner, with his family and connections, 
to Seringapatam. The characteristic improTidence 
of the Mussulman is peculiarly observable in the 
Pat&n ; and the rifling of the whole family, in all its 
branches, furnished no more than one lac of rupees. 
The compact with the chief was literally observed ; 
but Hyder having, on his return to the capital, dis- 
covered a new plot of assassination among the 
relations, caused all the male adults of the family to 
be secretly dispatched. 

No prominent occasion has hitherto occurred 
for presenting to the reader’s notice the private 
consequences of a passion, not clashing with ambi- 
tion, but exercising a joint and equal dominion 
over the mind of this extraordinary man. The 
polygamy and unlimited intercourse, supposed to 
be authorised by the Mahommedan religion, is res- 
tricted, by the positive law of the Kor&n, to four 
women at the most, including wives and con- 
cubines, j A separate revelation extended this in- 
dulgence for the use of the Apostle himself, and 
his eventual successors were already provided with 
about double the prescribed number. Mahomme- 
dans of rank accordingly refer to example rather 
than to precept, and revert to the kings uid 

* One of these men, left as dead, nnexpeotedly recovered ; 
the cirenmstanoe was some time afterwards reporM to Hyder, 
who observed, that sueh was the man’s hite : and ordered him 
to be immediately received into his service. General Close saw 
this person, twenty years afterwards, a powerful, healthy looking 
horseman. 



apostles, (as they hold them) of Jewish history, to 
justify an unbounded-* indulgence. Hyder observed 
neither limit in the extent, nor principle in the 
means of gratification ; and on the capture of a 
place, a department charged with the scrutiny of 
female beauty, discharged their functions with as 
much vigilance as that which searched for treasure. 
In the capital and the provinces, branches of the 
same police conveyed accurate information of every 
thing deemed worthy of the sovereign’s approba- 
tion. To Mahommedao families of rank the cere- 
mony of the nicka, customary and unlawful as 
they all know it to be, covered with a thin veil 
the prostitution of their daughters, and obtained a 
forced and sorrowful consent. Among all the classes 
not Mahommedan there was no ceremonial but 
force; nothing escaped his research, and the power t 
and the will were combined in the most extra- 
ordinary degree, to render him . the secret terror of 
every family, removed above the lowest vulgar of 
the sootiest hue. It were unreasonable to expect 
under such institutions, any touch of that fairy 
magio of mind, which is capable of trausforming 
animal instinct into the most tender and delicate 
source of human happiness : but Hyder seems to 
have been unmoved even by those fleeting partialities, 
which accompany the grosser pursuits. There was 
nothing of mind in that which seemed to occupy so 
much of his thoughts : and neither that, nor any 
other object, was ever known to encroach on a single 

* There is, however, always a distinction between the law- 
ful wives and those of the imperfect contract ; but none in the 
offspring, who have all an equal right to the inheritance, whether 
bom of legitimate (or primary) wives, or concubines, with no 
legal difference between them, but that of the males being double 
the portion of the females. 

t Amoribns mire crebris eupidinem ezplens, membro genit^i 
magnitndinis eumhs mulietes matnras incommodo afliciens, vir- 
gtnnm tamen amidexns potissimnm appetivit : assuetus singulis 
fere noctibus pueUam intactam stnprare. 
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moment, which could be profitably employed in the 
career of ambition. 

The right of conquest gave him a claim to all 
the beauty of this ancient house; and a sister of 
Abd-ul-Helleem Kh&n, eighteen, but unmarried, was 
reported to exceed any thing that had yet entered 
the seraglio. Hyder considered no formality to be 
necessary, and merely ordered her to be informed of 
the honour to which she was destined. The lady 
formed a different estimate of this supposed distinc- 
tion ; her own honour and that of her house were the 

E aramount considerations with which her mind had 
een imbued ; in accepting the proposals even of such 
a marriage as he could offer, she deemed that she 
would be conferring, not receiving distinction ; and 
she informed the messenger, that she was provided 
with secret and infallible* means of guarding her 
honour ; and if Hyder persevered in his intentions, 
he could only receive a corpse to his bed. A nego- 
tiation ensued — the ceremony of the nicha was 
performed, and this lady, under the title of Buekahee 

* Diamond pulvorited, reputed among the Mahommedans ol 
rank, in the south of India, to he at once the least painful, the 
most active, and infallihle of all the poisons. Whatever douhts 
may be entertained of the fact, there is none regarding their 
belief ; and the supposed powder of diamonds is kept as a last 
re^rce, like the sword of the Roman : but I have never met 
with any parson, who, from bis own knowledge, could describe 
its visible efifeots. The Mabommedan medical men of that 
country have seldom mnoh respectability, and frequently are not 
only ignorant quacks, but impostors ; p^ectly capaUe of receiv- 
ing a diamond, and returning arsenic, or powder^ quartz : like 
the apothecary in the very strange life of Benvenuto OeUini; who 
considers the diamond as a slow poison, and enters into the 
rationale ot its mode of action, from the mechanical effects of its 
spicula. From the narrative ot OeUini, who ascribes bis escape 
from certain death to the dishonesty of the epotbecary, who 
appopriated the dimond, and returned glass or sand, the 
poisonous effects of diamond would seem to have been consider- 
ed as a familiar fa^ in Italy in the sixteenth century ; and the 
fact, or the error, in both countries, may have a eomnimt sonree, 
which it would be at least an object of curfodty to investigate. 
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Begum, was soon afterwards placed at the head of 
the seraglio.* 

Hyder’s increased confidence in the fixed fidelity 
of his brother-in-law, Meer Sftheb, was evinced by his 
adding the territory acquired by the fall of Sidhout 
to the seat of his fathers at Goorumconda, and con- 
ferring the whole, as a military dependency, on the 
condition of maintaining for his service, together 
with the requisite garrisons, three thousand horse of 
the first order of efficiency ; and these arrangements 
being completed, he returned to his capital in the 
month of June, to enjoy a year of triumph and of 
dreadful preparation. 

The civil affairs of his government demanded, in 
his judgment, a deliberate revision, and the descrip- 
tion of these arrangements, shall be compressed 
iuto as moderate a compass as ^ is consistent with 
rendering them intelligible. Among the preparatory 
measures were the appointment of new ministers of 
finance, and of police, the former named Mahommed 
SAdik, and the latter Shamia: the duties of the 
former office are sufficiently indicated by the name, 
and the mode of administration may be illustrated by 
a retrospective abstract. 

Hyder’s first dewan or minister of finance, after 
the defection of Kunde Bow, was one of the same 
school, named Veneatapa, a bramin, who died in his 
service in 1765. A few days before his death, he 
addressed a letter to Hyder, stating, that he found his 
dissolution approaching, that idle conjectures would 
be formed with regard to the amount of the wealth 
he had accumulated in his service, and that he there- 

* Front the period that Tippoo was allowed an establish- 
ment of his own, his mother, Seyddnee Begum, was placed at 
the head of it; and was snooped in the charge of Hyder’s by 
Medina Begum, formerly a dancing girl, or rather an eUve of 
that frail sisterhood, s^ted by Hyder at a rery early age; 
declining health had now rendered her incapable of so active a 
obarge. 
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fore determined, for the repose of his conscience, and 
the security of his family, to make this dying deola> 
ration. The fortune honourably made in his service 
was 50,000 pagodas or 18,7502. which he invited 
Hyder to receive into the treasury on his death, and 
to leave his family in peace. According to English 
notions, every spark of humanity and honour must 
be extinct in the breast of a prince, who should de- 
spoil the family of a faithful servant, of a sum which 
the deceased might well be supposed to have fairly 
acquired. Hyder, on the contrary, conceived it an 
act of exemplary benevolence to accept the ainopnt, 
without putting the family to the torture. Venoatapa 
was succeeded by another bramin named Chinneia, 
who was tortured, plundered, and dismissed, in 1768. 
His successor, Assud Ali Khan, a Nevayet, was the 
first Mussulman whom Hyder had ever employed in 
a civil ofilce of trust and importance ; he died in 1772, 
under the tortures which were in^cted, to extort 
money which he did not possess ; and was considered 
an able and an honourable man. These examples 
were apparently calculated to produce one of two 
consequences ; either that no person should be 
found to undertake the office, or that the acceptor 
should plunder without limit. Neither of these con- 
sequences ensued in the next successor, Sellahyiet 
Khari, another Nevayet, was a man of the purest in- 
tegrity, but of talents not altogether equal to the 
situation in which he was placed. These reasons for 
his removal were openly assigned by Hyder, but 
measuring the principles of others by his own, he was 
not satisfied with the honest declaration of the 
minister, that he possessed 10,000 rupees, 1,2502. the 
exact sum with which he entered Hyder’s service. 
He was imprisoned, but I think not tortured, and on 
his death-bed, about five months afterwards, made 
the same declaration ; that exact sum was found in 
his house, and Hyder look it without the smallest 
compunction. The person now chosen to succeed 
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him was Meer 8ddik, who filled the same office on 
the oaptnre of Seringapatam in 1799 ; he was taken 
from the situatfion of camp Cntwall, an office com- 
pounded of the functions of clerk of the market, 
police magistrate, and prevdt martial. 

We have formerly* had occasion to observe, that 
the department of police had at an early period been 
annexed to that of the post-office; Hyder had, at 
different intervals, corrected and improved the details 
of this office, and with the aid of his new minister 
Shamia, a bramin possessing all the cool acuteness 
necessary for giving efficiency to his plans, and un- 
fettered by any scruples or compunctions that might 
obstruct their operation, not only perfected those 
arrangements for the prevention of crimes, which 
under all governments are indispensible to a firm 
administration ; but superadded a system of external 
and domestic intelligence, which pervaded all foreign 
courts, and penetrated into the inmost recesses of 
every private dwelling in his own dominions. From 
the^ union of these two departments, of finance and 
polira, he composed a special commission for the in- 
vestigation of embezzlements; which was not only 
successful in the detection of actual frauds, but in 
establishing apparent proof of malversations which 
never existed. When a public officer of trust was 
delivered over to the department of torture (a branch 
of that of police) the retmer has probably not inferred, 
that this was effected without some previous form : 
for the designation of anche walla {po»t master) 
the idiom of the day had substituted that of puttee 
waUa^ (^tke man of statements^') in consequence of the 
well understood practice of making o’^t a fictitious 
statement, supported by fictitious vouchers,'' and 
abundance of witnesses in waiting, and exhibiting a 
balance against the unfortunate victim, of the sum 
which they calculated on being able to extract. 


WH 


* Pp. 106, and 119. 
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Shamia excelled all his predecessors in every branch 
of these horrible duties ; his false statements were 
so skilfully framed, as to bear in pubUo durbar, where 
they were read, the semblance of truth and accuracy; 
and his new and horrible contrivances of torture 
spread a terror, which sometimes rendered their 
application unnecessary. That neither talents nor 
services, however eminent, shielded their possessor 
from the reach of this frightful inquisition, may be 
inferred from the single example of Apajee ^m, who 
actually did not possess half the sum demanded of 
him, and borrowed the remainder from his friends. 
He had executed all his trusts with the most scrupu- 
lous fidelity; he had rendered to Hyder an account of 
all the presents which he received in his missions, and 
had generally been allowed to retain them. Hitherto 
he had trusted to the force of probity alone ; but on 
this occasion, he declared to a confidential friend,* 
that he found it to be not only an unprofitable, but 
an impracticable virtue ; and should henceforth avail 
himself without limit, of the licence to plunder, which 
the conduct of his master had now proclaimed. 
Military men alone escaped. Hyder’s arrangements 
rendered it difiBcnlt for them to to rich the habits of 
the profession are seldom those of accumulation : and 
the extension of such a system to them, would more- 
over have been unsafe. The superior scale of civil 
allowances was a topic of ordinary animadversion 
among them ; and it may even be apprehended, that 
the officers iu Hyder’s army did not view with the 
generous indignation, which such scenes are calculat- 
ed to excite, this mode of refunding emoluments, of 
which they were jealous. A military officer, a native 
of Constantinople, and a commandant of infantry, 
was indeed one of the most' noted instruments of the 
department of torture ; and the public notoriety of 
the number o( persons who died un^r his hands. 


* The late minietor.Pooniea, who related it to the author. 
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could not restrain the puns and monnel jests of the 
day. This person had oeen named Boonue from his 
country, and ftom hu buffoonery ZerrMtft a title 
which, on this occasion, was changed by common 
consent \x> Roomee Ztrree, or Roomee the money 
finder. On these transactions one of my manuscripts 
has an observation which I shall copy verbatim 
** Those who had executed their respective trusts with 
moderation, and were really unable to pay the sum 
demauded, died under the torture : ana those only 
escaped with life, who had enriched themselves by 
exaction, and were compelled to disgorge.” Some of 
the unfortunate persons of the first description saved 
their lives by prevailing on sahouoars (bankers) to 
become their securities. All Indian ^vemments 
are aware of the large profits made by these bankers, 
in consequence of their connection with the admini- 
stration of the revenue : but a ^lioy obvious to the 
darkest ignorance had hitherto preserved to them the 
privilege of security in the mim of exaction. The 
judgment of Hyder, true to his interests on most 
occasions, seems never to have been effectually 
obscured by any paesion but avarice : he determined 
for the . first time to levy a heavy contribution on the 
bankers ; and thus gave a destructive blow to all 
future confidence ; to the sources of commercial 
enterorize ; and to the means ‘of availing himself on 
any niture occasion of the monied interest of the 
country. Of the sum fixed upon to be exacted from 
the bankers, a balance remained, for the present 
unpaid, of twenty lacs of pagodas, IQOfiOOL: and the 
consequence of this stupid but e^tual baniahment 
of capital from his dominions, was evinced in the well 
known fact, that all the subsequent tortures infiioted 
by himself, and by his successor, failed to realize this 
balance. 

A splendid embassy was in this year dispatched 
to Delhi, for the puipose of obtaining for Hyder, 
the imperial grants of the sonbadaree of the two 
w H 49* 
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CumatioBi* in order that an exterior dignity whioh 
still commanded some respect, might accompany the 
possession of an authority, which he had now an 
early prospect of conferring on himself. 

Political considerations had induced Monsieur 
Lally to leave the service of Basftlut Jung for that of 
Nizam Ali, and he was now farther disposed to leave 
both for the service of Hyder. He had oeen detached 
towards Kurhool, and took that opportunity of com- 
ing over, with a force of 100 European ihfantry, 60 
European cavalry, 1000 Native infantry, and two 
guns, about one-fifth of the number whioh he Jiad 
stipulated to bring ; in consequence of which Hyder 
reduced the stipulated pay of the ofBoer commanding. 

The Frenchman either outwitted himself, or was 
disappointed by his troops ; his proposals of service 
had included 

European infantry •••• 600 
Native ditto .... 6000 
European cavalry 300 

Guns •••• •••• ■••• 14 

and, as the commandant of such a force, 
pay was fixed at 6000 rupees. When the . 
pay was issued he received SOCO'rupees, he demanded 
ah audience, and talked, and gasconaded. **Be 
quiet," said Hyder, ** and be grateful for getting so 
much — you have not fulfilled your stipulation ; and 
I have overpaid you in proportion to your numbers. — 
1 do not give an oflBcer 6000 rupees a month for the 
beauty of his single nose." 

A more convenient occasion may not occur for 
explaining, that neither in Hyder’s nor in Tippoo’s 

S oyemment was the issue of military psy regulated 
y any calendar : the abstract or written statement 
of monthly pay, and hence in ordinary acceptation, 
the pay itself, was called a puttee, a Canarese word 
which properly signifies a written statement of any 


his monthly 
first month’s 


* ^eyspoor snd Hyderabad. 
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kind. The Hindoo calendar, for the purpose of its 
numerous lunar* fasts and festivals, attempts to 
reconcile the solar year with the lunar months, the 
difference being adjusted, at the proper intervals, hy 
an intercalary months which rectifies the calendar. 
These are mournful revisions for an Indian army ; for 
the leap year contains a thirteenth or supernumerary 
month, which has no pay annexed to it, and by the 
soldiers is nicknamed the stone month, stones, as they 
observe, being the only food provided for them. 
Hyder made it a merit to abolish the periodical dis- 
contents of the tione month, but substituted an 
arrangement no less beneficial to the treasury; in- 
stead of one monthly puttee he issued to the infantry 
two half-putteee in each month of account. The 
great convenience of this arrangement to the impro- 
vident soldiers, reconciled them to the artificial post- 
ponements, for which, festivals, Mahomnudan or 
Hindoo furnished such numerous apologies. A post- 
ponement of one or two days in each half month, 
was scarcely noticed — double that number at the end 
of a month would have been a more prominent source 
of inconvenience and discontent. But in process of 
time the periodical return of the half-puttee crept on 
from sixteen, its original number, sometimes to 
twenty days ; thus reducing the year of account to 
nine or ten months. The troops were habituated, 
from the first, to some irregularity in the period, and 
there was no calculation of arrears ; it was a fixed 
rule, that whenever a putieet or half-puttee^ was 
issued, it was a payment in full of all past demands. 

To the Silledar* cavalry, or men mounted on 

* Bzelosively of the grestor solenmitieB, there are two 
tegoUr faete in every month, the eleventh of the enoieasing, and 
tito same day of the waning moon 

[This is the Eka-da»i\ 

^ StUedar.— Billadar. Hind, from Persian, silah-ddr, “ bear- 
ing or having arms," from Arab. tUak, arms. Its Anglo-Indian 
asplioation is to a soldier in a regiment of irregular cavalry, who 
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horses, which were their own property, a whole pn^tM 
was issued once in thirty-five, and afterwam in 
forty, or even forty-five da^ under this singular 
arrangement, that they received rupees of account, 
calculated at two-thirw of the actual value. These 
puttees were called bees rosi, or puttees of twenty 
days ; namely, two-thirds of such a month as ought to 
have been reckoned and paid for, the remaining third 
was an arresar to be settled at the end of the year, or 
sometimes of two years; and the mode of paying . 
these arrears was always in turbans, silks, ohmtzes, 
or articles obtained in plunder, perhaps by the ^pxy 
men to whom they were returns, and estimated to 
the troops at about double their actual value. These 
troops were allowed to retain half the plunder they*^ 
brought in, and the knowledge that they themselves 
were to be again plundered in this form, was their 
justification for defrauding the government to the 
utmost extent in their power. During Hyder’s 
government this was difficult, under Tippoo exactly 
the reverse. 

To the stable horsemen, as those were designat- 
ed who were mounted on horses the property of the 
state, the rupee of account was not issued, and there 
were no arrears ; the piynnents were regulated on the 
same principle as those of the infant^, epept that 
they received their puffes at the same periods as the 
Silledar horse. During ^poo's government, up to 
the termination of the iTnglish war in 1792 , the 
troops of every description received at the rate of 
nine, and sometimes ten puttees in the year ; after 
that period, the number was sometimes as low as 
seven. 

Hyder in this year opened a pegotiation with 
Abd-ul-Heokeem Ehftn, the nabob of Savanoor, which 

pravidM his own snot ud borss.; snd somotiniss to regtanantt 
oomposad of tooh mon. Thors us^ to he. naCj sooh regiinants 
in the Indian army, hot sines tiio great war they have been 
ehanged into iSgolar eavalry. 
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terminated in a double marriage ; the eldest son of 
that nabob to Hyder’s daughter and his second son, 
Kereem Saheb, to the daughter of Abd-ul-Heckeem. 
The half of Savanoor, which the Mahrattas had left 
in his possession, had after the conquest been restored 
by Hyder, on the annual tribute of four lacs of 
rupees : the remaining half was, on this occasion res- 
tored to the nabob, and the tribute reduced one half, 
on the condition of maintaining for Hyder’s service, 
two thousand select Fat&n horse, to be commanded 
by two of the nabob’s sons. Of the three Patftn 
nabobs, who had made so great a figure in the tran- 
sactions of the south, the troops, and the resources of 
two were now transferred to Hyder ; and the third of 
Kurnoolf continued to be a doubtful dependent on 
Nizam Ali. 

On the occasion of this double alliance, Abd-ul- ■ 
Heckeem and his whole family visited Seringapatam ; 
Hyder went out to meet them, with the greatest 
demonstrations of respect ; and the marriages were 
solemnized, with a degree of splendor and magni- 
ficence, far surpassing all former example. Persons 
from all parts of the country assembled to witness 
the festivity. The whole capital was a continued 
scene of exterior joy and revelry ; but the operations 
of police were not intermitted ; and the groans from 
the dungeons were not permitted to disturb these 
unhallowed rejoicings; 

From the period of the infraction by the English 
of the treaty of 1769, by repeatedly declining to 
afford the stipulated succour, Hyder had anxiously 
wished for a suitable opportunity to retaliate the 
wrong. But at this time, so far from having medi- 
tated the invasion of the succeeding year, his pre- 
parations were exclusively directed to resist the 

* l!he most notorious soold in the south of India. 

f ' At one time this unfortonate chief found it necessary to 
pay tribute to three powers; the Mahrattas— Nizam Ali . . a nd 
Mysoor. 
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formidable invasion, which the ministerial faction of 
Poona Mahrattas, after the conventional surrender of 
an English army at Worgaiim/ and the capture of 
their opponent Bagoba, h^not only meditated, but 
openly announced to the English, with whom they 
considered their differences to be adjusted. We shall 
presently have occasion to revert to those transac- 
tions, and in the mean while, it will be sufficient to 
state, that the escape of Bagoba on tbe 12th of June, 
from Cholee Maheswer^ on the river Nerbudda, where 
he had been confined by Madajee Sindia, and his 
reception by General Goddard at Surat, suddenly 
induced the ministerial party at Poona to propose an 
union with Hyder, instead of prosecuting military 
operations against him, as they had previously deter- 
mined. 

It was in the midst of the marriage festivities, 
that an envoy, named Goneish Bow* arrived, to offer 
to Hyder the congratulations of the infant Bewai 
Madoo Bow, (the posthumous, or reputed son of 
Narain Bow, whom the ministerial party had in- 
stalled as Peshwa,) on these auspicious events. The 
letter of congratulation concluded, with referring to 
the verbal communications of the envoy, for the 
sentiments of the court, on matters of political im- 
portance,; and a brief abstract of the discussions 
which ensued, may afford some light to guide us 

' Wcrgaim. — ^WadgaoD, ii now the headquarter town of the 
Mawal taMca, Poona, and is situated on the Oieat Indian 
Peninsular Bailway, 38. miles north-weet of Poona. {Indian 
(TaMMesr, Bombay, 1909. Yol. I, pp. 603-4.) In 1778 the 
Bombay ^vemment, in allianee with Bagoba, sent an expedition 
towards Poona. It met with disaster aind Oolonel Camao, the 
Civil Commissioner, oonduded the Convention of Waigaon 
(January 1779). Under the convention it was stipulated that 
British hostages diould be given as security for the restoration 
to the Maratbas of all acquisitions made sinee 1773, and for tbe 
surrender of Bagoba. B^ba made a separate agreement with 
Bindia and gave himself np to him. (Grant Duff : History qf tht 
Jtdkrattas. Vol. 11, ppi ^98.) 

^ Qonsish Bow.— ^anesh Bao. 
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through the maze, both of past and subsequent 
events. 

The envoy represented that the English, again 
espousing the cause of the murderer Bagoba, now a 
second time a fugitive, had made war on the Peshwa ; 
that Hyder equally with the Mahrattas, had cause to 
complain of that nation, for a violation of their 
engagements ; that Nizam Ali was equally well-dis- 
posed to the common cause; and that the period had 
arrived, when it was incumbent on the ruler of Mysoor, 
to unite with the powers of Decan, in taking effectual 
retribution ; that it was necessary however as a pre- 
liminary measure, that the confederates should have 
the most perfect understanding with each other ; that 
Hyder owed a balance of twenty-five lacs, on account 
of the treaty of Trimbuc Mama, besides an arrear of 
eight yeaxa' peshcush* (tribute); that he had levied 
large sums on the poligars of Hkrponelly, and that 
vicinity, who were properly the tributaries of Poona ; 
and lastly, that he had wrested from the Mahratta 
state, the whole of their territory between the Toom- 
bnddra and Kistna; and previously to entering on 
the offensive league, which was the ultimate object of 
the mission, it was necessary that he should evacuate 
the countries he had seized, and make an amicable 
composition of the pecuniary claims. 

On the part of Hyder, it was replied, in the first in- 
stance, that the poligars in question were the regular 
dependants of Sera; that the grant of the countries 
between the rivers had been made to him for a valuable 
consideration, by Bagoba, the heir, and actual head of 
the Government ; and that the account of the tribute 
bad been adjusted with the same person, and the 
balance acknowledged to be paid, f through the 
medium of Baaged Bow Burva his accredited envoy. 

* Pisheuah, from Pesh kutheeden, (Pars.) to bring forward or 
present ; the word thus, originally signified an offering, and in its 
sobseqaent nse, the vohmtary qift became a tribiUe. 

t He had aotoally paid sixteen laos. 
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Goneish Bow retorted, that Bagonaut Bow was 
a marderer, and an expelled usurper, who had fled to 
foreigners for refuge, and that his ctoncessions were 
notoriously of no validity. 

To these allegations it Was repliea, that Hyder 
left it to the contending parties, to decide which of 
them ought to be considered as uawrpers ; and had no 
intention to dispute the rights which by the actual 
possession of the Government, the ministerial party 
bad for the present acquired ; or to acknowledge, or 
reject, the filiation of the present Peshwa ; but that 
it was a foul calumny to brand as a murderer, 
Bagoba, who had actually received a wound in the 
defence of the person with whose murder he was 
charged ; and that while the convocation of pregnant 
females, shut up in Poorunder with the widow of 
Narain Bow, had not yet determined whether they 
should be able to produce a male infant among them, 
it was absurd to question the validity of the acts of 
the lineal heir, and actual possessor of the power of 
the state. 

Such were the leading features of a discussion, 
which terminated in an agreement, that the grants 
of Bagoba to Hyder should be confirmed, with regard 
to the territory between the rivers ; all past demands 
were declared to be discharged ; eleven lacs of rupees 
was fixed as the minual payment to be henceforth 
made by Hyder for the whole of his possessions, 
(that for the current year to be paid in advance,) and 
on these conditions, Hyder engaged to put forth his 
whole force, to combine with the confederates, for 
the expulsion of the English nation from India. 
Nizam Ali invading the northern Circars ; the Mah- 
rattas of Berar, Malw& and the more northern parts 
of Hindostan, attacking the territories of Bengal, 
and Bahar ; those of Poona and the south operating 
on the side of Bombay ; while Hyder, accompanied 
by 2000 chosen Mahrattas, rather as a guard of 
oWrvation, than an aid, should direct his whole 
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force towards Madras. The detail of these negotia- 
tions was adjusted at Seringapatam ; at their conclu- 
sion! Noor Mahommed Khan and Narain Bow, 
accompanied Ooneish Bow to Poona, as the vakeels 
or ambassadors of Hyder, who commenced the most 
active preparations for the serious performance of his 
part of the compact 
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Betrospect of Hyder^s relations with the EngUth^ 
since 1769 — IHsgraeeful intrigues of Mahomed 
Ali in England — Direct negotiation with the 
ministry — who send out Sir John Lindsay as 
amhassador— Unites in Mahommcd AWs vietos 
for the infraction of the treaty with Hyder-^ 
Error of the treaty of 1769 now practically dis- 
covered in 1770 — Disoussions regarding Tanjore 
— siege of that place in 1771 — -Trimbuc Mama 
threatens to relieve it — bought off by Mahommed^ 
Ali — and sold to both parties — Mabommed Ali 
fabricates a mock MahrcAta invasion— ‘Deception 
unveiled — Strange proceedings of the royal nego- 
tiator — Able statement of the nature of the 
English connexion with Mahommed Ali—Pr^ 
posal of the Mahrattas in 1771 to unite with 
Hyder for the conquest of the South and East- 
Manly and candid avowals of Hyder ^ to the 
English — His most advantageous offers r^ect ^ — 
through the influence of Mahommed Ali — Hyder' s 
unfavourable treaty with the Mahrattas in 1772 
— the consequence of his adherence to these j^iti- 
cal principles — Tanjore taken by the English in 
1778 — Hyder' s embas^ to Madras — renews his 
off ers of alliance — again frustrated by Mahommed 
Ali — Resentment of the Mahrattas for the capture 
of Tanjore — Mahommed Ali sends an embassy to 
Hyder — a mere mock^ — th^ are dismicsed in 
1776 with an explicit intimation of Hyder' s senti- 
ments — Mahommed Ali occupies and improves 
the fortress of Tanjore — raises an amsy-det^- 
mines on resistance to the orders for Us restitution 
— fails when t)ic time arrive— restored to the Raja 
by Lord Pigot in 1776 — cabal of private erediiorSf 
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and Mdhommed AU obtains the revolutionary 
arrest of Lord Pigot in the same year— durst not 
proceed the meditated length of restoring Tanjore 
— English connexions with the Mahrattas — 
Colonel Upton's treaty of 1776 — Bagoba — Designs 
of the French connexion with Hyder — with Poona 
through Mr, 8t. Lubin, 1777 — A party at Poona 
propose to restore Ragoba — consequent treaty of 
Bombay — confirmed by Mr. Hastings — correct 
and enlarged views of that statesman — Diplomatic 
and military measures^ 1778 — Designs of the 
French — discovered — and anticipated — Tardy 
and weak measures at Bombay — Field deputies 
— Army advances — is foiled — Convention of 
Wargaum — disavowed by the Governor of 
Bombay — Army under Qoddard crosses to Surat 
— Ministerial party at Poona make advances for 
peace^ 1779 — and avow their design of marching 
against Hyder — Escape of Ragoba to General 
Goddard^ changes their pcUUcSy and makes them 
unite loith Hyder as above related — Relations 
with Nisam AH — -Guntoor Sircar and Basdlut 
Jung— Erroneous views in the connexion of 
Madras with that chi^ — March a corps to join 
him— opposed by Hyder — Returns— Resentment 
of Nizam Ali — appeased by the wise measures, of 
Mr. Hastings — Return, from digression — Corres- 
pondence of Hyder with Madras in 1778 — evades 
negotiation — English at length desirous of a treaby 
with Hyder — bub' the period had passed away— 
Capture of Pondicherry stated — that of Mdbb 
announced^ 1779 — Hyder explicitly avows hostility 
in that event — Mdhi with Hyder's colours dis- 
played with those of the French^ falls — Hyder' s 
open declarations of intended hostility — Mission 
of Schwartz to Hyder— Strange mystery never 
explained — Mission of Mr. Grey — Negotiation 
fails— Reiterated hostile declarations of Hyder— 
Torpor at Madras-Aroused by the invasion. 
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T he complex character of the transactions in 
which Hyder had been engaged with the native 

g iwers, since the conclnsion of his treaty with the 
nglish in 1769, has suggested the convenience of 
reserving for a separate retrospect an account of his 
relations with that state during the same period, in 
order that we may be enabled to take a distinct and 
unbroken view of its political condition, at the period 
of the impending war, which threatened the utter 
extinction of the British power in India. 

The sovereignty of the treaty of Paris in 1763, 
discovered and comniunicated to Mahommed Ali hy 
an European adviser, suggested to him the mission 
of an agent to England in the year 1767,' for the 
pnriK)M of establishing^ a separate interest in the 
administration snd legislature of that country. To 
open a direct intercourse with the sovereign of 
Englwd; to throw off the control of the local 
English Government, and render it subordinate to 
himself; to hold the balance between the French 
and English ^ions in India; to render them 
severally his instruments of impmial conquest, 
afterwards of their own mutual destruction, and 
ultimately to expel ^em both,* were the views 
which at intervals undesignedly unfolded- themselves 
in a long and laboured course of intrigue ; in which 

* '* The Nswsb Wslsjsh, yearning to be aetaally, as vdl as 
nominally, an independent prinoe, ^^pointed Hr. Haepher- 
aon, lately a parser of one of the Company's ships, to go to 
England as his agent, and seek the king’s pro|eetien against the 
Company.” (Love : VMiges <ff Old liadroM. Vol. HI, p. 47. 
Maeimtit ColUetion. VoL IV, 22nd Jaanary 1776.) This was 
in 1867. He was snbaeqoently appointed to a i^tership- in 
Madras, but was dismissed by Lord Pigot, OoTemM of Madras, 
in 1776* Afterwards he was sent oat by the Piieetors to te< 
idaee Barweli tm the Bengal Coonoil and simniiadnd Waixen 
Hastings in 1786; as Govemor-Genetal. 

* I hare stated no infstenoe that does not sppsar* to me 
to be ptored by written doooments and indispatabte toots, knom 
to persons now living. 
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English gentlemen oould make open and nndisguised 
offers of their services to become Directors* of the 
East India Company, and members of a more august 
assembly, to a nabob of Arcot, a pageant, if possible, 
more deceived than deceiving, who is stated to have 
returned t eight members in one British Parliar 
ment. 

Services t performed and to be performed in 
this unhallowed cause, assumed the portentous shape 
of an overwhelming Tprivaie debt, chargeable by the 
legislative authority of Great Britain on the revenues 
of Arcot, to the direct prejudice of national claims : 


* Doeammits «dv«rted to in p. 608 of this volume, 
t Burke's speech on the CSsrnstio debts, the only performanoe 
of that great man on India affairs, which abounds in solid truth, 
as wall as splendid doqnence. Mr. Burke himself was, however, 
not a men speotator in the Indian transaotions of that period. 
A complete history of the intwnal polioy of those times, would 
be highly onrious and instrnotive to the reader ; but as yet too 
obnoxious, *' reoentibns odiis, " for a compiler of this day. The 
nwterials an perfeetly aeoessiUe. 

t Besides the speenlative pnperty in bonds, for the npay* 
ment of money not lent then wen mon solid remnnentions* 
Tbteia memben of the Oonncil of Qovemment of Madras, obtained 
a law assignment of territorial nvenne in 1767, which gradnaUy 
emnged to light in the .two succeeding years. The Court of. 
Dincton comment on the transaction, in the following terms : 
*' the servants of the Company, Ac. Ae. ban in this instance 
unfaithfully betnyed their tjnab; abandoned the Company’s 
interest; and prostituted its influence to accomplish the purpose 
of individuals, whilst the interest of the Company is almost 
tots^y neglected, and payments to us rendered extremdy 
preoaiions. *’ 

These transactions afford some partial explanation of twa 
facts relative to the war of 1767 ; 1st, the want of funds for 
eondneting it, and 8d, the unhappy prevalenoe of Mahommed 
iUi's eounoils in its mismanagement. It is not intended to class 
all the debts of Mahommed ^ in one and the same unprincipled 
mass: A few bad sn honourable origin. 

(The throe Memben of Council referred to we^ John 
Pybus, John Call and James Bonrebier. They were trustees 
fear the eonsolidated debt of 1767 which stood originally at 89 
lakhs of pagodas or d880,00ai 
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ft British ftdministration subverted ftnd undermined 
the constituted authorities in India, by giving the 
sanction of the royal authority to a plenipotentiary 
chained with independent, indefinite, and nnintelli- 
gible powers, to the native states. Majesty was 
degraded by affixing the royal signatures to letters 
addressed, as to an equal, to this factitious sovereign 
of English manufacture. An ambassador, (Sir John 
Lindsay,) with concealed powers, was deputed in the 
ostensible character of the commander of a frigate, 
and decorated with a ribbon and star of the Order of 
the Bath, a representative of the sovereign of Great 
Britain to Mahommed Ali. With these dignities, 
the ambassador burst at once upon the governor 
and council, as if by ambuscade ; and became from that 
time a partisan of this foreign power to which he 
was deputed, against thjS delegated government of his 
own nation.* 

When Hyder, on the invasion of Mysoor by 
M&doo Bow in 1770, demanded from the Government 
of Madras the execution of the treaty of 1769, the 
erroneous conception of Mr. Du Pre in negotiating 
the 2d article of that treaty began to be mstinotly 
unfolded. Mahommed Ali whose views required the 
extinction of Hyder as the very first step in his 
march of general conquest ; reminded the govern- 
ment that being no party to that treaty, he was not 
bound to furnish funds for its execution. (It will be 
recollected that he had fraudulently refused to execute 

* For ao acoountof the eventa which led to the extraordinary 
IKwition of Sir John Lindsay in Madras, Mill’s History, Book V, 
Chap. IV, should he oonsoIM. “ Sir John Lindsay was appoint- 
ed, by oommission nnder the great seal, His Majesty’s Minister 
Plenipotentiary, with powers to negotiate and oonolnde arrange- 
ments, with the Indian sovereigns in general.” Josias Da ]M, 
the Governor, writes, to Bobert Palk, October 4th, 1770: ’’The 
wovernment send Sir John Lindsay to threaten and awe lu, to 
Orest all onr actions into crimes and to support the Nabob 
(perverse enough before) against all our measures; ” {Bsport on 
ths Polk Hanuseripts, pp. 137-138.) 
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according to compact the inetrament of his partici- 
pation.) And the King’s plenipotentiary ever acting 
in unison with Mfdiommed Ali, upbraided the 
Government with the circumstances under which it 
was concluded, as an argument to impeach its 
validity ; " the time when, the place where, the 
peace was made, ” are the insinuations of the 
minister ; “ a peace (as the Directors afterwards 
remark,) to which the want of aid from idol 
compelled us *' such (as they emphatically observe,) 
are the honours, &o. (of the royal mission) the 
honour of humbling the East India Company before 
the throne of Mahommed Ali Khan.”* The nabob 
and royal plenipotentiary urged not merely a passive 
infraction of the treaty, but its active violation, 
without one assignable pretext, by uniting with 
M&doo Bow- for the destruction of Hyder ; and the 
Government finding itself pledged to all the practical 
evils of an offensive alliance with Hyder, which they 
had 80 cuefully professed to avoid ; feeling the 
impossibility of executing the treaty in opposition to 
the nabob and the representative of Majesty, and 
resolved not to destroy the power which they were 
bound by treaty to defend ; evaded the whole 
question, by representing both to Hyder and the 
Mahrattas the necessity of waiting for the result of 
a reference which they had made on the subject to 
their superiors in England. 

A long and mysterious reserve, assumed by 
Mahommed Ali, in consequence of the refusal of the 
Government to accede to his designs, suddenly 
changed about the beginning of the year 1771, to the 1771. 
most open and confidential communication, as the 
prelude to. an under-plot which required the employ- 
ment of the Company’s army. A question raised 
into serious notice, by the gold of the contending 
parties, and the zeal of their envoys, for many years 


WB 


* Oompaoy'B Beoords. 
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ofrased the British press to teem witAi the ortiidities 
of its European advocates, namely, whether, ** accord^ 
ing to the constitution of the Mogul empire,’’ the 
Baja of Tanjour were the subieot of Mahomm^ Ali, 
or an independent pnnoe***'whether a creature of the 
imagination had assigned to one or the other of two 
usurpers the right, to oppress a foreign people. The 
only constitutional dependence of this Baja, was on 
the Mahratta stfiilte ; and this dependence, which the 
Mahrattas uniforlnly claimed, and. he acknowledged, 
made him the dhputy of an usurping deputy. Accord- 
ing to the law of the strongest, the actual payment 
of tribute had practically established the claim of 
Mahommed AH to its oontinuanceas long as he shonld 
continue to be. the strongest. Long, priority of 
usuipatioxi, and a more just and lenient governmehti 
if such a claim ;were happily available in such 
discussions,. Were on the side of the Baja ; and be 
was encouraged by the vicinity of bis countrymen, 
then campaigning in Mysoor, to resist the demand. 
The nabob required from the British G-ovemment an 
army to enforce it ; aud they for the hrst time desired, 
before a foroe should be assembled, to be satisfied 
regarding the resources from which the expenees 
were to be paid. These wore of necessity adjusted , 
and the army moved in September, 1771, for the 
siege of Tanjour. The Baja had paid Trimbuc Bow 
five lacs in advance, on the promise of hiS marchiiig 
to raise the siege ^ and that chief had drawn from 
the warfaire in Myaoor, a considerable body^ which 
threatened to descend into the province of Arcot ; 
hut four lacs fnma Mahommed Ali arrested their 
progress. The siege was considerably advanced,: but 
was raised on the 16th Of NoTember, on the rayment 
to Mahommed Ali. of a lai^e contribution. Trimbuc 
Bow, like a true Mahratta, had sold himself to both 
parties, and Mahommed Ali was enabled by the 
compromise, to make a merit with the Poona Mah- 
rattas, the ostensible Imds paramount of Tanjour, of 
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having desisted from the capture of that place put of 
pure deference to their frien^hip. But the mysteries 
of the scene were not yet completed. Although the 
Gk>vernment of MadraS) had, openly announced to 
Hyder, and to the Mahrattas^ the receipt of answers Jan. 
to their reference to England, which positively 
prohibited their assistance to either ; they were still 
to be frightened into the belief of a Mahratta inva- 
sion, for the purpose of compelling them to join in 
the destruction of Hyder ; and by a secret under- 
standing, the Mahrattas even proceeded to plunder 
a part of the territory of Arcot ; but Mahommed Ali, 
by declining the aid of the British troops for their 
expulsion, unveiled and terminated the deception.* 

* See the exttnots immediately following. 

[The onfortunate position of the Madras Government is 
very clearly explained in the following letter from John Maxwell 
Stone, at this time Secretary in the Military and Political 
Department, Madras, dated April ith, 1772, to Robert Palk 
iBeport on the Paik Manusaripte, pp* 1^-184): Onr situation 
for these two or three years past has indeed been very distress- 
ing and perplexing, and my wonder can only be equalled by the 
satisfaction I fed to find that we have got thus far in safety- 
Great merit is due to Mr. Du PrO, who, notwithstanding all the 
embarrassments and diflSeulties with which he was surrounded, 
notwithstanding the disagreeable and vexatious altercations he 
has been obliged to maintain with the Nabob, His Majesty’s 
Ministers and General Coote, could persevere with such steadi- 
ness and resolution in the line he first laid down.’’ .... 

" Sir John Undsay did not cease plaguing ns till the end of July 
last, when it may be supposed be had got as much as he could 
expect, and the news arrived of Sir Robert Harland’s being 
appointed to stioeeed him with plenipotentiary powers. The 
Squadron arrived here the beginning of September, and Sir 
Robert Harland immediately upon bis landing laid before the 
Board his plenipotentiary powers and instructions, the sum and 
Bubstanpe of wfaieh were , — to see that the Treaty of Paris of 
1763 bad not been infringe, and to receive from the Nabob any 
eofnplaints hs might have to make, and transmit them to the 
Ministry. These powers, which we understand were the same 
with Sir John Undsay’s, could not, yon will say, authorize the 
steps taken by the Minister. However, b 7 a very extraordinary 
construction put on the 11th article of the Treaty of Paris, they 
•WH 49* 
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During this scene of childish fraud, the royal 
plenipotentiary, under the guidance of Mahommed 
Ali, opened a diplomatic correspondence with'Trimbuc 
Bow, of the progress of which, during its existence, 
the local government was kept in profound ignorance, 
but at its close were gravely informed by the royal 
envoy, “ that he had proposed to the Mahrattas, in 
His Majesty’s name, a cessation of hostilities between 
their nation, the English, and the nabob of Arcot, 
until His Majesty’s pleasure should be known ; and 

were need to that end. The Nabob, by the interpretation given 
, to that article, is deemed an ally of the Crown of Great Britain, 
and as knob has a right to the snpj^rt and protection of the 
Grown. Un virtne of which the Minister took upon him to 
urge the Government to each measures as the Nabob should 
dictate. You, I dare say, will be surprised at this forced con- 
struction put upon that article, and the arguments used in con- 
sequence, as yon are well acquainted with the cause of that 
article being inserted, which was evidently with no other irtent 
than to put it out of the power of the French to set up Cbnnda 
Saib’s son, or any other pretender to the Phonsdary of the 
Carnatic in opposition to the Nabob. If the interpretation now 
given to the article be admitted, the Nabob is equally an ally of 
the Crown of France as of Great Britain as they are Itotb equally 
bound by the Treaty to acknowledge him for Nabob; and it is 
incumbent on England and France to support him against all 
the world, even against the Mogul and the &ubab, to whom, by 
the custom of the Empire and his own acknowledgment, be is 
subject. You will, I am certain, see the impropriety, I may say 
the absurdity, of this doctrine. But what will you say when 1 
tell you that the Directors have adopted the like notions, 
which has been the cause of much embarrassment to us in our 
transactions with the Nabob ; which must in the end prove very 
detrimental to the Company’s affairs ; and I may venture to pro- 
nounce, without pretending to the gift of prophecying, that it is 
impossible matters can long remain in the present situation. The 
Company must adopt some uniform plan and system in their 
connexions with the Nabob, or give him up entirely. The 
defence and protection of the Carnatic rests on them, while the 
resources are in the Nabob’s nands, who refuses to furnish the 
means necessary for that purpose, and counteracts and onMses 
every measure of this Government. There was a time when the 
argum^ts which worked upon bis hopes or fears had soi|ie 
ewigbt, but be now hears everything with the utmost seeming 
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that he understood from the nabob that they (the 
Mahrattas) had acceded to these proposals and with- 
drawn their troops.” — “ Would it not (say the Gov- 
ernment of Madras) have been more conformable to 
ciroumstanoes to have said, that the Mahrattas were 
desirous, in His Majesty’s name, to cease hostilities 
against the nabob; for neither the English nor 
the nabob have committed any hostilities against 
them: the nabob would not even consent to our 
moving an army to protect his borders, which the 

indifference. He no longer looks up to the Company as his friends 
and supporters, but places his whole confidence in the aid of the 
Grown. His drift seems to be to flag off one against the other, 
by which means he hopes to free himself from any dependance 
on the Company ; and when he has gained sufficient strength he 
flatters himself with the idea of entire independency These, my 
dear Sir, are my thoughts of the oonsequenoies of the present 
system, or rather want of system with the Nabob, which I com- 
municate in confidence to yon . . .. The arrival of the 
Lord Holland gave the Governor and Council an oppeartunity 
of acting as they had long wished to do with regard to the 
Morattas and Hyder Ally. The latter has not ceased to solicit our 
assistance, and the Morattas had constantly demanded it with 
threats, in which they were supported by the Nabob and his 
Majesty’s Minister. The Board were fully determined not to assist 
the Morattas, from the dangerous consequences to be apprehend- 
ed from an increase of their power; and the Nabob could never 
be prevailed on to take any measures in favour of Hyder Ally. 
Thus circumstanced, the Governor and Council thought it 
expedient to return no decisivo answer to either, and to inform 
both that we should be guided by the orders we might receive 
from England. Indeed we had so long made use of evasions 
Niat it was impossible that they could have availed o s any longer 
and we must have been obliged to have deblared openly in favor; 
of the one or the other, or our resolution to remain neuter. The 
arrival of the orders by the Lord HoUand pot us out of sospenee, 
and we no Imiger hesitated to declare plainly both to the 
Morattas and Hyder Ally that we were not empowered to afford 
assistance to either. 'V^en the Nabob found that neither his 
soUoitations, the threats of the Minister, nor the fear of a 
Moratta invasion oould indooe the Governor and Council to 
adopt his favourite plan of joining the Morattas, he then, and 
not till then, set earnestly to work to prevent their ravaging the 
Province. They had alr^y advanced to the borders, and some 
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Mahrattas were plundering, while we remained peace- 
ful spectators.”**^" Why (they continue) an answer 
hath not been returned by the Mahratta general to 
the minister of the crown j who, in the name of the 
King condescended to make the proposal ; or whether it 
be consistent with the honour ai^ dignity of the crown 
of Great Britain, to be only an instrument in the 
hands of the nabob of the Carnatic, it.may not become 
us to enquire.” The same able performance* contains. 

parties hrd actually entered the country and plundered some 
villages. The negotiation was begun and concluded in a few 
days, and the Morattas retired into the Balagbaut on the other 
side of the hills, and were by the last accounts near Syringa- 
patam. We know not on what teims they consented to 
withdraw, as the Habob industriously conceals' from us every 
transaction ; but we have heard that he only paid them the four 
lacks of rupees which remained due of the agreement made in 
1760. The east with which the Nabob settled this business, 
and that too at a sSason of the year the most favourable for the 
Morattas to lay waste the country, ooufirmed the suspicions we 
had long entertained -that the Morattnf haa been encouraged, if 
not invited, by the Nabob himsdf to threaten this Pro'nnee in 
order to frighten or oompell ns into an alliance with them. And 
indeed a circumstance came to light in the course of the cor- 
respondence which afforded further cause for our suspidqns, 
It appeared that the Nabob had obtained from the MorattSse 
promise of the cession of the Barhamall country and of the fort 
of Syringapatam in case he could prevail on us to assist in 
reducing H^der Ally; and although he. could ndt be ignorant 
how little dependanoe was te be placed on snob a promise from 
the Morattas, it has certainly great Weight with him in his poli- 
tical system. Notwitiistanding the Morattas bad. advanced to 
the very borders of the Province, and we received dtuly aocciuhts 
of villages- idundered by them, itotbihg we could urge could 
prevail on the Nabob to consent that the army, which was 
returned from before Tanjonr to Triobinopoly, should move to 
some central pOsitibp to protect the country. We could take 
no measures without his eanonirenoe, because we had neither 
the means of payfaag or aubtisting the troops ih the -fieldi and 
because, as the country is the Nabob’s, we osa attempt notbihg 
for its security without bis consent,- as we should make our- 
selves responnble for all consequences, which, oonsidtting the 
present temper of the times, m^t be hasarding too much.” 

* Oeneral letter to En^hmdt S8th Jebmary, ;L77S. 
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Che followiog jadioious obseiiirations, on the nature of 
the English oonneotion with Mahommed Ali, “ With- 
out money or j^esonroes, your ^parent ^rength is 
real weakness; and if we must CQatinui to be charged 
with the defence of an extensive country, -the main- 
tenanoe of a numerous army, and the support of an 
intricate poUtioal System^ without authority, without 
Che command of money or provisions* and without 
eonsequenoe, and what is still worse, in opposition to 
the pniwer who commands ali these : such a system is 
not to be varnished with specious descriptions; it 
may subsist for a while on the . accidental weakness 
and embarrassments of our neighbours, but unless 
some effectual remedy be applied, it must sooner or 
later end in ruin.** 

While- tbe €h>vemmeht of Madras were thus 
restrained by insuperable ioipediments from the per- 
formance of their engagements to Hyder, and Ma- 
hommed Ali was thus obstructed the talents and 
virtues of M. Du Fre, in his views of uniting with 
the Mahxattas ; that state, whose direct object was 
the entire subjugation of tbe souths proposed to 
Hyder to compromise their diffexencesi and unite for 
tbe conquest of the lower countries, to the eastward. 
Hyder made known these proposals to the English 
Government; stated that he considered an union 
with, the Mahrattas, to be directly contrary to his 
interest; and the conquest of Arcot, through the 
medium of Mysoor, to involve his own inevitable 
tmn ; that he had hitherto opposed their unreasonable 
demand on Mysoor, in the confident hope of receiv- 
ing- from the English, the aid stipulated by treaty, 
and would continue resistance, se lon^ as hope should 
lehiain; that he was aware , of the influence which 
had hitherto prevented their performance of the 
compUot ; that he was willing to forget tbe causes of 
personal animosity towards Mahomnied Ali, and to 
hope that the English would mediate a reconciliation ; 
he authorized his envoys to propose, as tbe condition 
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of prompt and efieotual aid, the immediate payment 
of twenty iaos of rnpees, and the cession to the 
English of the provinces of B&raman&l, Salem and 
Ahtoor; and finally, the ambassadors were directed 
openly to annonnce, in the event of the rejection of 
all these advances, Hyder’s reluctant determination 
to throw himself on the French for support.* To 
these ingenuous proposals, the Government felt 
themselves unable to make a suitable return; Ma- 
hommed Ali admitted the correctness of Hyder’s 
statement reading the views of the Mahrattas ; but 
“ that the friendship of the English ought not to be 
purchased with money, ” was an effusion of political 
Quixotism, not very advisedly risked, by the author 
of that breach of faith, which produced the sordid 
substitution of interested motives ; and who in the 
whole of his connexion with the English nation, had 
uniformly tarnished their proudest trophies, with 
moral shame and political dishonour. Hyder evinced 
June the earnestness and the soundness of his political 
1773. views, by afterwards consenting to the humiliating 
peace which we have described in preference to the 
delusive strength which was offered to him by the 
Mahrattas, in their proposal for a joint conquest of 
Drauveda. 

We have incidentally noticed the mission to 
Madras, which Hyder deemed material to his inter* 
ests, when preparing to avail himself of the intestine 
commotions of the Mahratta state ; the same ciroum* 
stances had suggested to Mahommed Ali, the present 
moment, as the most favourable, for realizing his 
long projected design of possessing the fort and 
territory of Tanjour. An English army under 
General Joseph Smith, equipped with the means of a 
regular siege, arrived before the place on the 6th of 
August, and carried it by assault on the 17th of 
September. This new ground of jealousy betweeh 


* In Ootober. 1771. 
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Mahommed Ali and the Mahrattas, augmented the 
hopes of Hyder with regard to the success of his 
mission : his ambassadors * arrived at Madras in 
December 1773, and opened their proposals ; which 
were simply for a treaty (i^ewing the violated 
conditions of 1769,) to be executed % the English, 
by Hyder, and Mahommed Ali, and by the tw ) latter 
to be confirmed by an oath on the Kor&n. Maboin- 
med Ali repeated his former objections to this 
alliance, and placed in the front of his argument, a 
reason from which ordinary statesmen would have 
deduced an opposite conclusion ; namely, that the 
Mahrattas, confessedly entertaining views of conquest 
over the whole south, would be too 'strong for the 
united forces of the allies. In the course of discus- 
sion however, he admitted, that after the capture 
of Tanjour, the Mahrattas would cease to place 
reliance in his promises ; and that it would be wise to 
strengthen himself, by an alliance with Hyder. So 
long as these apprehensions continued, he seemed to 
yield to the opinions of the Government of Madras, 
regarding the impolicy of encreasing a power already 
too formidable ; he passed with facility to the most 
gracious deportment towards Hyder’s ambassadors ; 
he overwhelmed them with assurances of the most 
inviolable confidence and friendship, to the extent of 
unfolding all his designs, for the extension of the true 
faith ; and “ the delightf with which they should 
hereafter mutually view, from the terrace on which 
they were then seated, the expulsion of the last 
infidel Englishman over the surf which foamed at 
their feet he even submitted to the Government 
the dndt of his project for a treaty : in which it is 
worthy of remark, that he proposed, as a special 
article, that the subjects of each who might fly away 

* Aly Zemui EbAa and Mhedee Aly Kb&n. 

t Letter of tbe ambuaadors to Hyder. found at Seringapatam 
in 1799. Mabommed Ali, bowever, made known to tbe govem< 
menti that be o^ketel an exbloBive attaobment to Hyder. 



in disguat should be tecipiooally given up ; confirming 
with bis own hand, a fact which 1 have stated on 
other grounds of information, that his interior rule 
was more oppressive than even that of Hydei AIL 
The negotiations wereoontihoed ; and when Bagonamt 
Bow in 1774 was procoBdiag shuth after his advui>< 
tageous peace with Nizam Aii, he shewed his keen 
resentment for the oaptme of Tanjour, and the 
general character of his designs, the demands 
which preceded fads abroach T^rat to join in the 
extirpation of Hyden seoand, to restore Tanjoor ; 

“ which belongs to the Saluio * Rajah third, to pay 
ohonte, (a fourth paHi of the revea^) ai^ Sec 
Deshmousee (an admtional tenlii); cliaus which we 
shall hereafter attempt to unravel ; bnt the thtxigues 
at Poona oompelled him th fsturn ; and s series of 
adventures, not within the direct scope of oui design, 
which were encounterad by thnt chief would furnibb 
abundant materials for a separate and interosting 
narrative Suecessive and groxmfiiere aqspEehemimp 
of treachery in the moment of victory, seem to bbvs 
been the bane of his poUtiotl career ; and the afadod^t 
occupation of the Mahratta state in these intertisB 
broils, relieved Mahommed AU ftam his more immn- 
diate fears, and disposed Him to resume his iofxusc 
political views 

The British act d parlhoatoxih (d J!773> adntaig 
other rmnote benefits, had perhaps suggested to 
His Majesty’s minreters the espedieiMfy of revoking 
the powers of their Indian plaripoteritiaiy whmfa 
certainly had not been oreditablev to Utie wisdom of 
their counoils ; and idis sanle act, in its hmnediate 
result, had rendered it aecdbsaiya^ the Chovernment 
of Madras to refer, for tHe sanction of the Qou^* 
ment Qeneral at Bengid, the proposed alliance with 
Hyder4 but imperfect communications and inex- 
plicable delays, protracted their decision : ambas- 


* The pasoant Mahwtts sovaisign, hopeiMniad atl Stosm 
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sadors* sent by Mahomm^ Ali to .Seringapatam 
immediately after the return of the Mysoreans, en- 
deavoured to amuse Hyder with successive evasions; 
but in May 1775 thsit sagacious chief disgusted with 
procrastination, and distinctly perceiving the secret 
workings of the same crooked policy, which had 
uniformly impeded his alliance with the English, 
dismissed the envoys, with a civil letter, intimating, 
in polite terms, that as the climate appeared to be 
unfavourable to their health, he could not subject 
them to farther inconvenience : 'but in bis personal 
audience of leave, he was sufficiently explicit : 
" you are respectable men ” (said he) and have 
acted in conformity to your orders ; for seventeen 
months you have pr^tised evasion, till you are 
ashamed of the part you have to perform: I will 
relieve you from the embarrassment, for I will no 
longer be trifled with ; your master is desirous of 
shortening the thread of amity, but the time is not 
distant, when he will be glad to renew the advanees 
which I have condescended to press upon him in 
vain : I have sincerely wished for an alliance in that 
quarter, but I must do without it, and you must 
return and say so^” One oi the envoys was a man of 
intelligence and observation, and his recorded report 
on his return, of the views and intentions of Hyder, 
was absolutely prophetic of every event that subse- 
quently occurred from 1775 to 1780. 

The capture of Tanjour had infused the greatest 
SMtivity into all Mahommed Ali’s projects ot sove- 
reign rule ; he improved the fortifications of that 
place at an enormous expence ; garrisoned it with 
his own troops ; and augmented his regular force to 
twelve thousand sepoys, seven regiments of cavalry, 
and fifteen hundred artillery ; the whole of which 
had now attained a respectable degree of discipline 
and efficiency, under officers, on whose fidelity to 
their new mwter, the absurd confidence was appar- 
* Aly Nswas KhSp and Seyad All 
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ently reposed, of relying on an oblivion of their 
prior and paramount duties as Englishmen. His 
plans being matured, he stated to the Governor, in a 
public conference, that his- second son Ameer-’ul- 
Omra, who had organized this force, was about to 
proceed to assume the command of Tanjour; that he 
mentioned the circumstance, not for the purpose of 
Mking advice, but of announcing the fact, as an 
independenf* sovereign. The intention must at this 
time have been either expressly known, or probably 
inferred ; that early orders from England would 
arrive for restoring the country to the ^ja ; and if 
the notification we have stated had any meaning at 
all, it must have pointed to a resistance of these 
orders. Lord Pigot arrived in December, charged 
with their execution ; and when the moment for 
decision arrived, Mahommed Ali discovering thef 

* The sovereignty of the treaty of Paris, and the grants of 
the Mogul, were alternately used by Mahommed Ali, as the 
grounds of his pretensions ; the former to alarm the English, 
regarding a guarantee without existence, and the latter, when it 
suited the argument, to represent bis independence of all 
European power. The course of these discussions required that 
the former should be most prominent ; he affirmed, that he had 
never asked the Company to obtain for him the royal grants, 
anointing him Nabob of Arcot, independent of the Soub^ar of 
I>ecan. The absence of truth and modesty in this assertion, is 
sufficiently curious : but it is difficult to refrain from examining 
the question, whether, if these shadows of authority were to 
be employed at all, the English might not, with somewhat more 
of political foresight, (since it was equally easy,) have rendered 
themselves the sovereigns, and Bdahommed Ali their deputy, or 
nabob. 

t When the error was discovered, there was a second plan for 
getting rid of the European officers. Ameer-’ul-Omra, vain and 
weak, as be was ambitious and unprincipled, bad an ill choice of 
confidants, and one of them unwarily betrayed the secret, -that 
“ in a few weeks the Ferinyeet’ (European officers,) beads would 
fly one way, and their topees, (bats,) another but he found 
that in this purpose also his instruments would fail him ; the men 
would in prefetenoe have retorted such an order on its author. 
These facts, repeatedly stated to me in India, are supported by the 
information of one of these officers, now living, and in England. 
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erroneous grounds of his caloulating on the treason 
of his English officers/ suffered all his mighty pre^ 

g irations to dissolve; the fort was occupied by 
ritish troops on the 9th February 1776 ; and Loi^ 
Pigot personally superintended the formal restoration 
of the Bajah’s authority in the month of April. 

A curious evidence of Mahommed Ali's designs 
was exhibited in his secret transactions with the 
East India Company of Denmark. A commission 
for military stores was given through Ameer *ul 
Omra to the Danish Governor of Tranquebaar* , and 
the first lot, amounting to seven thirteen-inch 

^ Aloxander Wynoh became Oovernor in Baooession to Da 
Pr6 in February 1773. In 1776 the Oounoil resolved to prohibit 
the. attendance of Eatopeans at the Darbar of the Nawab. 
General Joseph Smith dissented and in a minnte (IfaekenM 
Collection, Vol. IIIi 1st July 1776.) be alluded to the organisation 
of the Nawab’s army. “ It has been tne constant tecommen* 
dation of every commanding officer to the Nalx>b to put his Army 
upon some footing of discipline. When his Army was to be 
depended on for the Service of the Company as well as himselft 
the want of it hu often been felt very materially ; and the 
Nabob, convinced of its propriety, entertained every En^ish 
officer he could find, but ^used the applications of Foreigners, 
and applied to this Government for officers to command and 
Discipline his Cavalry. We gave him some, and have since 
found the advantage of it. Those Begiments which are not com- 
manded by our officers are filled with English gentlemen, who 
having left England in search of fortune, and not being provided 
for in the Company’s service, ' their friends have recommended 
them to the Nabob.” (Love: Vatiges of Old Madras. VoL III, 
p. 67.) 

^ A village in the Mayavaram Talnq of Tanjore District, 
143 miles S.AW. of Madras. In 1616 the first Danish vessel 
that visited India was wrecked off Tranquebar. The Captain 
obtained for the Danish East India Company the village and 
a smah area round it, for a rent of Bs. 4,000 payable to 
the Baja of Tanjore. In 1624, the place became the property 
of the King of Denmark. Tranquebar was taken by the 
English in 1807, but restored in 1814- In 1845 it was bought 
by the En gliah from the Danes for Bs. 12,50,000. It was 
the first settlement of Protestant missionaries in India. The 
^idla ate still well preserved, and the former citadel is now 
^^ed as a jail. 
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mortars, fcweaty-siz brass field pieces, with a proper^ 
tioQ of shells and shot, four thousand mnsqhets and 
oaxbines, two thousand saddles, (&o. &o. arrived at 
Tranqnebar in 1776, after the restoration of that 
place to the Bajah by Lord Pigot. All practicable 
secrecy wss observed with regard to these stores 
until Hyder’s invasion in 1780, when Admiral Sir E. 
Hughes, at Mahommed Ali’s request, caused them to 
be conveyed from Tranqnebar to Madras : and Hyder, 
whose vigilance nothing could escape, obtaining in^ 
formation of the removal of stores belonging to his 
inveterate enemy, which he deemed to be his own 
lawful prise, threatened the capture of Tranqnebar; 
and compromised for a fine amounting to about 
fourteen thousand pounds sterling, which was actn- 
ally paid. 

A singular correspondence ensued in and after 
1776, regarding the pa]rment for these stores, and for 
countermanding the hurther orders which had been 
given, ‘*the circumstances under which the order 
was dispatched, had unfortunately changed, and 
might never return ; but it was still of great import- 
ance that the transaction should be concealed from 
the English.” Some instalments were tardily paid ; 
but on the assumption of Carnatic by the East India 
Company in 1801,^ the Danes advanced their claim on 
that Company for the payment of the balance. In 
1803, a negotiation was carried on in England, in the 
course of which the Danes were obliged to produce this 
secret correspondence as evidence of the debt ; and 
the English East India Company did accordingly dis- 
obaige the balance then due, amounting to 42,3012.1Qr. 


* Lord Wellesley, after the (all of Seringapatam in 1799, 
terminated the disastrous S3ratem of "double government," whioh 
had prevented the introduotion of any teal administrative reforms 
into the Oamatio, and held that the hunily of Nawah Muham- 
mad Ali bad forfdted its title to retain the rank of a ruling 
dynasty The Madras Government took over- the complete 
administration of the vrhole of the existing Fresideney of Madras. 
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The powerful eabal of private creditors, who 
united with Mahommed Ali, for the revolutionary 
arrest of Lord Pigot in the succeeding August, could 
not dare to proceed the whole length of re-plaoing 
Taujour in his possession.^ The phantom of sove- 
reignty had suffered a rude assault ; but the delusive 
hope of retrieving the blow, continued to be cherish- 
ed* in a subtle but weak mind, by a series of corrupt 
and intere^ed deceptions: a material ground of 
difference with the Mahrattas, was however removed; 
and Mahommed Ali returned with ardoit to his for 
met policy of retrieving all past misfortunes, by 
uniting with them, for the destruction of Hyder, and 
bis other enemies. 

While the intrigues of Mahommed Ali, were 
thus preparing for the l^glish the hostility of Hyder, 
their transactions with the Mahratta states were 
encompassihg them with additional dangers. Bagoba, 
supmrted by some of the most powerful chiefs of the 
Mahratta state, is supposed to have taken a ground- 
less alarm, in asorSblng to them a participation in 
the treachery of his Arab troop s i n 1776,* which 

* Lord Pigot, who bad been Oovemor of Madras as Mr. 
Qoorga PigOiirom Januaiy 176$ to November 1763, resumed the 
office of Gipverborio 1776, December lltb, after the recall of Mr. 
Alexander Wynch, who was removed from the office by the 
Director, on account of the deposition of the Bajah of Tanjore, 
and Uie tnmsfer of his state: to the Nawab. Lord Pigot was 
qp(l 0 Bed fay the majority of his Council in his measures for the 
teinetatement of ^ ffiijah. The struggle between the Governor 
tritii a minority of his Oonnoil, and the remainder of the Council, 
lenlted in tho acesst of the Governor and his death on the 11th 
Iflsy 1777, after having been in confinement for almost ten 
asonths. A full account of the transactions which led to Lord 
Pigot's aiTwt can be read in Mill's Bistorv, Book V, Chap. IV, 
and Colon^ Love, in Vutitftt of Old Madras, Vol. Ill, pp. 
84-122, prints- several origin^ papers dealing with the occur- 
lenees, while in Colonel love’s. Export on the Palk Manuscripts 
wiU be fonnd many letteis from persons in Madras written in 
1776 giving the local impresrions on the subject. 

^On the 7th. Mamh. 1776, the Bombay<<Goverctnent signed 
. a peace with Baghnnath Bao (Baghoba) in Guzerat. in which the 
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induced him, fts we have noticed, to fly to Cambay, 
and thence to Snrat, uid ultimately to proceed to 
Bombay ; this imprudence left an op^ neld to the 
ministers at Poona, who founded their, authority on 
the custody of the reputed posthumous son of the 
late Peshwa, a third gradation in the scale of usorpa' 
tion ; the guardians, or gaolers of the doubtful son of 
an usurper. The treaty of Colonel Upton, concluded 
with these ministers on the let of March 1776, among 
other conditions assigned a provision in a distant 
part of the Mahratta dominions, for Bagoba, who was 
in return to quit Bombay, and not to be supported by 
the English in any future efforts to disturb the 
government of the ministers.* But that person pro- 
tested against the treachery of thus delivering him 
up to the hands of his enemies : he claimed at least 
the protection offered to an ordinary resident, so long 
as he should give no political offence ; and the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, woo .reprobated the whole transac- 
tion, were glad to rest their compliance with the 
request of ra^goba, on the powerful plea of common 
humanity. 

In the mean while, the political preparations of 
the French, for the reoovej^ ol their lost ascendancy 
in India, were extended in every possible direction. 

Government pledged themselveB to assist him. Before that date, 
in Febmary, Colonel Keating with a detaebment had sailed firom 
Bombay, bnt in the meantime Bagnnath Bao, who was besieging 
Baroda, had had to raise the siege and letite before the troops of 
Holkar and Soindia, who attacked him near the village of Wassnd 
and then in February 1776, his Arab troops refused to fight, and 
he fled to Chmbay and from there to Surat, where on< the 37tb 
Febmary Colonel Keating and his detaebment arrived. (Grant 
Duff : nittcry lif the Mahratku, Vol. II, pp. 81*82.) 

' Oolonel Upton of the Bengal establishment was deputed 
by the Govemor*Gmieral (Warren. Hastings) in. 1876, to Poona 
to oondude a treaty with the ministerial, purty there, agunst the 
wishes of the Bombay Government. The result was the treaty 
of Pnrandiiar. The treaty between the B<mibay Government and 
Baghnnath Bao was torc^y annulled and no farther aes istan ee 
was to be given to Baghnnath Bao. 
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The ill-fated councils which had estranged the English 
from Hyder Ali, had forced that chief into an intimate 
correspondence with Monsieur Belleoombe,* the 
governor of Pondicherry: military stores of every 
description required, were furnished to him, through 
the medium of the French fortress of Mfth6,* on the 
coast of Malabar, and the plans were concerted of 
future co-operation, at a more convenient season. At 
Guntoor, on the coast of Coromandel, French troops, 
as we shall presently notice, were introduced into the 
service of BasMut Jung; and Monsieur St. Lubin, 
whose adventures in the English service in 1768 have 
been slightly noticed, had now a real mission from April, 
the court of France ; and was negotiating at Poona a 
treaty with the ministers, by which the port of Ghoul * 
was to be ceded to France, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing a body of French troops, to unite with that 
party in their hostile designs against the English 
power. Towards the close of the year 1777, a party 
at Poona, who preferred Bagoba under the protection 
of the English, to a French force for the support of 
a minister (Nana Fumanese) who had made a lar^ 
stride towards open usurpation (by announcing his 
pretension to render hereditary in his own family, the 
office of minister to an infant pageant, the nominal 
usurper of the rights of another imprisoned pageant), 
opened their views to the British resident at Poona ; 
and proposed a plan for the restoration of Bagoba, 


^ Major-General Belleeombe arrived at Pondieherry on the 
8tb January 1777 and took over charge from Jean Law, as 
Governor. 

* Mdhi — Mahi, a French town on the west coast of 
Madras, 80 miles K.N.W. of Calient. The French first settled 
there in 1782, for- the sake of the pepper trade. In 1761, it 
was snitendei^ to the English, and restored in 1766, recap- 
tured in 1779, restored again in 1786, and captured for the third 
time in 1798, and finally given back to the French in 1816. The 
settlement has an area of about 6 square miles. 

* Choul- — Cbanl, is a small village on the coast, about 86 
miles south of Bombay. 

WB 
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with the aid of an English force. The goyemment 
of Bombay eagerly enoonraged the project ; and the 
governor general (Mr. Hastings) now restored to the 
authority of a casting voice at his own council/ 
although he had disliked the connexion with Bagoba 
on its original footing, gave to the present plan his 
unqualified approbation. Uniformly disapproving 
the treaty of 1776, the Goveruor*general had recently 
proposed a modification of that instrument, in which 
he bad introduced a provision against the danger he 
had long perceived to be most imminent, namely, the 
actual connexion of the ministerial party with the 
envoy of France, evinced by their rraeated demands 
of troops : and by the attempt of St. Lubin, to obtain 
the permission of the Portuguese government, to pass 
two French regiments, for a purpose not exactly 
ascertained by the unsuspected route of Goa from the 
south, and at the same time to occupy Damaun to 
the north of Bombay, inasmuch as the establishment 
conceded to that nation at Ghoul, was too near to 
Bombay, and4st present too defenceless to be ocon* 
pied, until some decisive blow should have been struck 
elsewhere. 

The negotiations for counteracting these designs 
assumed various and fluctuating shapes, adapted to 
the exigencies of the times. Shabajee Bhoonsla, the 
Mahratta ruler of Berar, was to be supported in the 
hereditary claims which ^ was supposed to possess, 
as lineal * descendant of the great Sevajee ; and 

^ The deoisiop by the Sajneme GoTemmant to support the 
Bombay Government was opposed strongly by Messrs. Francis 
and Wheler, but supported by Hastings and Harwell, and carried 
by the casting vote ot the Governor-General. (Forrest : Selee- 
iions, Mahratta Striet. VoL I, pp. xvii>zviii.) 

* Letter from Bengal, 17th August, 177& There are -few 
persons so little likely to have been miunformed on such a subject 
as Mr. Hastings. The claim is said to have been founded on 
adoption ; but I can trace none to the family of Berar. 

Se/oajee had two -sons, Sambha and BamtA. The first of 
these had two sons Sahoo and Sambha, Sahoo died without 
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was expected to overturn at once the complex 
usurpation which governed at Poona. A respectable 
force was also prepared in the north-western provinces 
subject to Bengal, destined to the arduous attempt 
of traversing the whole of Hindostan, to Poona, or to 
the western shores of India, as circumstances might 
require. The professed object of this expedition was 
the protection of Bombay, ruled by ah inefficient 
government, against the hostile designs of the French ; 
and it commenced its march in May 1778, but was 
checked by various delays, independently of the death 
of Mr. Elliot, who was proceeding on a mission to 
Berar, connected with the accessary object of engag- 
ing the interest of Shahbajee Bhounsla. The death 
of that able public servant, and that of the actual 
Bajah, defeated the first project of placing him at the 
head of the Mahratta empire : but a better result 
followed, in tbe secret separation of this family from 
tbe. Mahratta co-operation, and its eficctive support 
of the English government, when in 1780 the inva- 
sion of Bengal was committed to Moodajee, the 
successor of Shahbajee, as one branch of the con- 
federacy for the expulsion of the English from every 
part of India. 

iasue, and I have been able to trace no adoption. Sambha 
adopted a son, from whom is descended tbe family of Colapoor, 
and according to Hindoo law, tbe present Bajah of that place is 
unquestionably the lineal heir of Sevajee, in the elder branch. 
The line of pageant Bajahs, confined in Sittara, being as unques- 
tionably descended from Rama, the second son of Serajee ; if the 
claim of Berar be founded on a supposed adoption by Sahoo, and 
tliat adoption be real ; there would then be a precedency of two 
claims to the privilege of incarcerated royalty, over that which 
has actually bMn established ; the precedency of Colapoor is 
certain, and if Mr. Hastings ascribed an adoption to Bahuo, he 
probably did so on good grounds. 

[Mudaji Bhonsle, who was tho Baju of T>urar, had no claim 
to the Mahratta sovereignty. He belonged to the family of 
Phonsle to which Shahji, th‘> father of Ri vaji be|<.nged, but hod no 
claim by any adoption. Shahu (Sivaji 11) never adopted a sou. 
(<irant Duff : Hiatory of the Mahmtiaa.)'\ 

W B 


60 * 
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Mr. Elliot had recently returned overland from 
England, and in passing through Paris had been 
confidentially informed by Lord Stormont, the 
British ambassador, that war with France was 
inevitable; and shortly before Mr. Elliot’s death, 
while on his route to Berar, he had, by seizing the 
person of Mons. Chevalier, intercepted a letter from 
Mons. Bellecombe to St. Lubin confirming the same 
intelligence, and desiring him to urge the Mahrattas 
to immediate action. This intelligence'*’ induced the 
English to make those preparations which enabled 
them to anticipate the blow, by tbe early reduction 
of all the French possessions on the continent of 
India. 

In the mean while the preparations at Bombay 
were conducted with a tardiness and imbecility which 
deprived Bagoba of the advantages of secrecy, and 
gave to his enemies the opportunity of discovering 
and destroying his adherents, and organizing at 
leisure the means of resistance. It has been objected 
to the cause of Bagoba, that no army appeared to 
join him on his entering the Mahratta territory ; but 
the lessons of history, from tbe earliest ages, might 
instruct statesmen in the fallacy of resting in ordinary 
oases any plan of military operation on the expect- 
ation of such assistance: reflection might always 
suggest, that the organization and equipment of a 
military force, which requires the whole exertion of 
the established powers of a state, is not easily 
atchieved by the desultory and sudden efforts of those 
who are watched and counteracted by those establish- 
ed authorities. 

The Government of Bombay, had however, com- 
pleted their preparations about the close of the year ; 
and in imitation of the ludicrous policy of Madi^, in 

* The deolantion of Amerioan independence, by M< de 
Noaillee, was dated the 18th of March, 1778 ; on the 7th of 
Augast the Government of Bengal received official intelligenee of 
the vrar,* through M. Baldwin at Oairo. 
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1768, appointed field deputies from their civil service 
to direct the military operations in the field, a 
measure which by a selection, at least as unwise, of a 
hed-ridden commander* had been rendered almost 
necessary : On the 1st of January, 1779, the army, 1779. 
consisting of about 6000 nien, including a small corps 
with Bagbha, surmounted the hills and moved for- 
wards : the conduct of the officers and troops was 
highly creditable, and their losses severe ; but after 
penetrating to a situation not twenty miles from 
Poona, the pressure of the overwhelming force by 
which they were incessantly surrounded, harrassed, 
and starved, suggested the necessity of retreat, uhich 
terminated on the 14th of the same month, in the 
disastrous convention of Worgaum this instrument 
provided on one hand for the safe return of the 
troops, and on the other for the surrender of Bagoba, 
the restitution of all former conqu'ests, and the return 
to Bengal of the troops whose march has been 
noticed ; and for the performance of the latter condi- 
tions, two English Gentlemen* were delivered as 
hostages. The Government of Bombay disavowed 
the treaty of Worgaum; and .the Supreme Govern- 
ment conceiving that one of the parties to this con- 
vention, namely, the field deputies, bad exceeded all 
powers with which they could possibly be deemed to 
be vested, by stipulating for that, over which the 
Government of Bombay itself had no authority, deter- 
mined to sacrifice the hostagesf rather than execute 
the terms of this disgraceful compact. 

* Colonel Egerton. Tbe EngUeh force ooneisted of 591 
Europeans, 2,278 native infantry and 600 gnn lasoars. (Grant 
Duff : Hutory of th$ Makratku. Vol. II, p. 84.) 

* IF<»vattm.~~~Wadgaon, a village on the Great Indian 
Peninsular Bailey, 23 miles north-west of Poona. (Indian 
Oautteer, Bombay, 1909. Yol. I, pp. 538-634.) 

* Messrs. Fanner and Stewart. 

t It is oteditaUe to the humanity of IMajee Sindia, whose 
prisoners they became, that he aftorwards released them unoondi- 
tiOnally. To Lt. Steward, who expressed to him his scruples, be 
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In the mean while the concentration o{_ this 
Mahratta force in the direction of Poona, had relieved 
the detachment from Bengal from the presence of 
the troops, which were otherwise destined to oppose 
its march.; and Colonel Goddard, who had succeeded 
to the command of this force, deviated from the 
course towards Poona, which he was pursuing, when 
he heard of the convention of Worgaum ; and by a 
great and continued exertion arrived at Surat before 
the end of February. 

The means which were thus placed at the dis- 
posal of the Government of Bombay, for the renewal 
of the war; and the powers with which General 
Goddard was invested for the conclusion of peace, 
disposed the ministerial party at Poona to an ac- 
quiescence in the modification of the treaty of 1776, 
to which we have formerly adverted. They expressed 
in a letter to Bombay their earnest desire for an 
immediate accommodation ; and in the confidence of 
returning friendship informed that Government of 
the great preparations which they were completing, 
for inarching in full force against Hyder Ali, at the 
opening of the ensuing season ; when the escape of 
Bagoba* from the custody of Sindia, to General 
Goddard’s camp on the 12th of June, changed the 
whole plan of their policy; and induced them to 
depute without a moment’s delay, the embassy to 
Hyder, that terminated in the offensive alliance 
against the English, which has been already noticed. 

But the hostility of these two states did not 
constitute the only danger which threatened the 

replied, “ renme your place in the army, your sword is your 
subsistence.'' _ 

* He wiiB accompanied by bis adopted son, Amrut Bow, then 
seventeen, and B&jee Bow, four years old, bom to him after the 
adoption of the former. Thi$ Bdjee Bow is the present Peshwa^ 

1816 . . 

[Baji Bao surrendered to Sir John Malcolm in loloi wd 
was given a residence at Bithur in the Cawnpore District. 
His adopted son was Nana Sabeb of the Mutiny.] 
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English power. The interference of France, in the 
dispute between Great Britain and her colonies, had 
now terminated in an open rupture between those 
two states ; and although the capture of Pondicherry, 
after a gallant resistance in October 1778, and 
the reduction of Md.hd in March 1779, had relieved 
the English from the most imminent of their dangers 
in Coromandel and Malabar ; still the vicinity of the 
French islands enabled that Power to give the most 
formidable support to the impending confederacy, 
which was farther strengthened by the active political 
efforts of Nizam Ali, the result of transactions with the 
Government of Madras which it remains to describe. 

We have seen that in the arrangements which 
were concluded between Nizam Ali and the English 
regarding the cession of the northern Gircars ; that of 
Guntoor forming a part of the jageer of Bas&lut Jung 
was reserved during the life-time of that chief, but the 
Company were declared to possess the full reversion- 
ary right to that district, and as a guard against the 
designs of his brother, the jealous condition had been 
added by Nizam Ali, of the right of the English to 
dispossess him at any earlier period, if his conduct 
should be hostile or. injurious. The district of Gun- 
toor occupies a considerable extent of sea coast, 
between the northern boundary of the dominions of 
Arcot and the river Kistna, which was then the 
southern limit of the other northern Circars possessed 
by the English. The trifling sea-port of Mootapillee^ 
had been employed by Bas&lut Jung for the introduc- 
tion into his rorvice of French ofiicers and troops ; 
and the disciplined corps under Monsieur Lally had 
attained a respectable degree of force and organiza- 
tion, at the period that we have described it as 
surprized by Hyderwits trenches at Bellari in 1776. 

' MootapiUee, — ^Motupalli, a fishing village about 30 miles 
from the southern mouth of the Kistna river. Marco Polo 
stopped there about 1390 A.D. on his voyage up the ooast. He 
mentions the trade in diamonds and fine cloths. 
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Bas&lut Jung meditating to render this oorps 
the foundation of retrieving his fortunes, oontinuep 
to augment and improve it, to every praotioable 
extent; and this incessant introduction of French 
officers and troops into the interior of the peninsula, 
and the interposition of a French force, between the 
different positions of the English territory on the 
coast of Coromandel, had caused repeated remoa- 
strances from the Government at Madras, both to 
Nizam Ali and BasAlut Jung. The result of some 
previous negotiations produced, in the early part of 
the year 1779, wi offer from Bas&lut Jung to rent 
that Gircar to the English ; and subsequently an 
agreement by which he engaged to dismiss the 
French corps from his service, on the condition of 
being furnished with a body of English troops for the 
defence of his dominions. The endeavours of the 
English to obtain an amicable transfer of that life 
interest in the district of Guntoor, which constituted 
the only impediment to their occupation of that 
territory, was a measure perfectly justifiable : but in 
connecting that legitimate object, with the loose con* 
dition of defending the other possessions of Bas&lnt 
Jung, they rushed into a wide and dangerous field of 
political discussion, utterly beyond their competence, 
as a subordinate presidency. 

The improvidence of Bas&lut Jung in an aug> 
mentation of force, disproportioned to his financial 
means, had caused the French corps to be ill paid 
and discontented: be hoped to retrieve his finances 
by stipulating, that the revenues of Guntoor should 
furnish the payment of his English auxiliary force; 
and when Lally,* already reduced by Nizam Ali, was 


* The OoTeEDment of Fort Bt. George, (generel letter, 8d 
April, 1780,) state the reception of these troope by Nisam Ali, to 
he a direct violation .of the treaty of 1768. I oannot 6nd the 
condition which it vkdates. 

[It may not have been a direot violation of the treaty, bat 
the iareaty certainly implied that the Nisam sbonld depend for 
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about to leave his service, he transferred to the English 
the possession of Gontoor, and earnestly pressed the 
immediate march of their auxiliary troops to Adw&ni, 
at the precise time that Hyder, after the capture of April. 
Chittledroog, was in motion for the conquest of 
Eurpa, a country exactly interposed between the 
ceded province and the capital of Bas&lut Jung. The 
tardy arrangements of the Government of Madras 
had not prepared the detachment until the month of 
August, when Hyder, after completing that conquest, August, 
had long returned to Seringapatam, leaving the 
provincial command to the care of Meet S&heb. The 
orders for the march of the British detachment were 
issued with the same loose unconcern, as if they had 
related to a simple interior movement: its route, by 
the provinces of Eurpa and Eumool, amounting to 
at least two hundred miles of road distance, was 
through the most difficult passes of the peninsula, 
and across the territories of two powers, namely 
Hyder and Nizam Ali, who were directly interested 
in preventing its progress. By a political inadvert- 
ence scarcely cremble, no previous notice was given, 
or permission requested, to pass a military force 
through these foreign territories; the officer com- 
manding was merely furnished with a letter from the 
governor to Hyder’s manager (as he is named) of the 
district, requesting that he would allow the troops to 
pass ; a proceeding undignified, as it regarded the 
governor, and insulting as it related to H3'der, sub- 
versive of all intelligible relations, and only shewing 
that the governor was aware of the necessity of some 
sort of permission. Colonel Harper, the officer com- 
manding, was allowed to proceed without molestation, 
until the whole body was fairly entangled in a deep 
winding rugged vale, between two precipitous hills; 
when a breast-work of felled trees, lined with 
musquetry, was seen in front ; troops were observed 

bis defenoe, on the Enf^iah and not on the Franob. It was an 
nnfriendly aot.] 
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to be in motion in the hills on both flanks, and a 
larger force to close up the rear; when Colonel 
Harper,* perceiving the perilous snare into which he 
was advancing, prudently determined on an immedi- 
ate retreat, which was permitted without serious 
hostility. The Government, on receiving this 
report, determined to reinforce the detachment, and 
August remonstrate with Hyder, assuming in their letter, as 
an axiom in the law of nations, that friendly states 
were always at liberty to march troops through each 
other's territories. Hyder not only resisted this 
novel doctrine, but announced to BasAlut Jong his 
fixed determination, not to suffer an English corps 
to pass to Adw&ni, nor the district of Guntoor to 
pass into the hands of his most inveterate enemy ; (for 
the Government had already unveiled the secret 
mover of the scene, by sub-renting the district to 
Mahommed Ali.) Hyder’s declaration was quickly 
followed by a body of light troops, who laid waste 
the territory of AdwAni up to the gates of the capital; 
and by the time that Colonel Harper was reinforced, 
Nov. 1. and had recommenced his march, he was stopped by 
letters from BasAlut Jung, stating that be was 
threatened with destruction, Iwth by Hyder, and Nizam 
Ali, if he should continue his connexion with the 
English; and requesting that for the present the 
Colonel should desist from the attempt to advance. 
Another letter, to the Government of Madras, 
implored their restoration of Guntoor, as the only 
means of saving him from the vengeance of his 
enemies. But that Governn'ent determined to keep 

' Colonel Humphrey Harper with one company of artillery, 
a detachment of European itifantiy, and the 7th and 11th 
Carnatic battalions, was sent from Madras to Motupalli by sea, 
and marched to Vinuconda, and then into the hills in the north 
of Kurnool District, where the passes were strongly occupied by 
Haidar’s troops, he returned to Vinuconda. In September he 
was reinforced, by a company of artillery, two companies of 
infantry and the 1st battalion of sepoys. (Wilson; Hittory of 
the Madran Army. Vol. I, p. S53.) 
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possession of the territory, in conformity to the 
treaty, and to announce that the troops which they 
had agreed to maintain for his service, were ready to 
perform their part of the stipulation. Nizam Ali 
resented, as an act of hostility against himself, the 
stipulation of the English, for the unconditional 
defence of his brother, and most formidable rival ; 
and entered with the utmost zeal into the confederacy 
of the other states. 

Such were the formidable combinations which 
encouraged Hyder to persevere in his part of the 
general plan, which had for its avowed object the 
extermination of the British power in India. But 
in order that our future narrative may not be inter- 
rupted by a reference to the subsequent negotiations 
with Nizam Ali, it may be a convenient anticipation 
to state in this place, that all these transactions were 
veiled by an unlawful mystery from the Government- 
General of Bengal, to whom the treaty with Basftlut 
Jung, concluded in April, 1779, was not communi- 
cated until the 18th of February, 1780 ; and when 
disapproved, and restitution ordered to be made, those 
orders were evaded and disobeyed, under the pretext 
of awaiting the concurrence of Mahommed Ali ; that 
the Governor, Mr. Whitehill,^ was in consequence 

‘ John 'Whitehill was a junior civilian on the Madras 
estahlishment in 1755, when with others he sifUied a complaint 
as to the conduct of Dr. Munro. He was one of the commis- 
saries in 1763 to take charge of the booty in Pondicherry. He 
was in England on leave in 1777 and carried out the despatch 
from the Directors to Lord Pigot, after he had been imprisoned 
by his Council. He made a record journey of 79 days from 
London to Madras, and assumed the post of Provisional Governor 
on the 24th September 1777« until the arrival of Sir Thomas 
Bumbold on 8th February 1778. In 1780, 6th April, he became 
for a second time Provisional Governor when Sir Thomas 
Bumbold resigned. On the 6th November 1780, Sir Eyre Coote 
was sent down from Bengal with a letter from the Governor- 
General suspending Whitehill. He disavowed the authority of 
the order, but the Council did not support^ him, and he handed 
over the Government to Charles Smith, the senior member, and 
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suspended from his office, in October, 1780; and the 
prompt restitution of G-untoor immediately effected; 
and that by these and other judicious and conciliatory 
measures, the Supreme Government succeeded in 
detaching from this powerfnl confederacy Nizam Alt 
Ehftn, who professed himself to have been its original 
adviser. But it is of importance to add, that the 
Government-General were materially aided in their 
negotiations by the effect produced on the mind of 
Nizam Ali by certain intelligence recently received, 
of one of the mandates or grants from the Mogul, so 
often discussed, having been procured by Hyder, 
conferring on him the whole of the possessions then 
held by Nizam Ali himself.^ 

We return from a digression, necessary for 
explaining the condition of the British power, which 
Hyder was about to assail, to resume the narrative 
of his own direct communications with that Govern- 
ment. 

On the departure of Mahommed Ali’s ambassa- 
dors in 1775, Hyder reluctantly, but finally, dismissed 
from his mind all expectation an alliance with the 
English ; and turned his earnest attention to their 
European rivals, the French ; who received his 
advances with marked encouragement ; a vakeel, or 
political agent, continued to reside at Madras, for the 
purpose of intelligence ; but his intercourse with the 
Government was limited to those formal communica- 
tions, which are made as a matter of rontine, to all 

Mt for ESngland. He afterwards went to France, and probably 
died there. (Love : Vutiges of Old Modra$.) ■ 

* The Nizam’s policy was inflneneed by three factors: he 
was disturbed (l) by the support given by the Bombay Govern- 
ment to Bagoba, (2) by the project Warren Hastings had 
idanned for an alliance with the Mahratta Baja of Nagpur, (3) 
by the act^ of tho Madras Government as regards Guntur, 
His neutrality was secured by Wuren Hastings ^ving up Guntur, 
and by his learning that Hyder Ali was intriguing at Delhi. 
KA VindieatioH (4 Sir Thomu Bumbold. London. 

Longmans, 1868.) 
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powers not in aotnal hostility on the occurrence of 
any important event. On the occasion of his victory 
and pursuit of Hurry Punt Purkia, he addressed one 1778. 
of these letters to the Governor, in January, 1778 ; 
which was answered by a letter of congratulation in 
the following month, from Sir T. Rumbold,^ who had 
recently succeeded to the government, and expr^sed 
a desire for farther amicable communications. Hyder 
was engaged in an arduous service (namely the reduc- 
tion of the Mahratta territory between the rivers) 
which rendered it necessary that he should temporize, 
and he returned to this communication a letter of 
great civility accompanied by some presents. The 
same causes which would for a time prevent his aiding 
the French, in that rupture with the English, which July, 
he knew to be impending, induced him to attempt 
amusing them wiw other schemes ; and in pursuance 
of this design, his agent submitted to the Governor 
the project of a joint operation for replacing Bagoba, 
in the Peshwaship of Poona. This advance was 
met by the proposal of a personal conference, to 
discuss the details of a permanent alliance; and 
Hyder replied, by objecting to the great distance of 
his present situation, and by suggesting that an 
envoy should be sent to him for that purpose, as soon 
as his arrangements should be in sufficient forward- 
ness. In the mean while, the urgency to his own 


' Thomas Bumbold, born in 1736, was by his family closely 
connected with Madras. His father was in the Company’s 
marine service and became Second in Council at Tellicherry, where 
be died. His uncle Henry Bumbold was an attorney in the 
Mayor’s court at Madras. Thomas Bumbold was appointed to 
the Civil Service in 1762 and was afterwards transfemd to the 
army. He served under Lawrence at Trichinopoly, and was 
wounded at Plassey. He reverted to the Civil Itervioe and was 
in Council in Bengal in 1766. He returned to England in 1769, 
and was a Member of Pariiament for East Shoreham, and a Direc- 
tor of the East India Company. He was selected to succeed Lord 
Pigot and assumed office as Gk>veroor on the 8tb February 1778, 
(Love : VaUitu af Old Madrat. VoL HI, p. 141.) 
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affairs of the service in which he was engaged, 
prevented him from moving to the support of the 
French, at Pondicherry, during a ^lege protracted 
from the 8th of August till the 18th of October.* 
Although the Government of Madras had recent- 
ly expressed their conviction to the Supreme Govern- 
ment that Mahommed Ali would never consent to the 
alliance with Hyder ; yet on anhouncing to that chief 
Oct. the fall of Pondicherry* they pressed its conclusion, 
by desiring an explicit declaration of his sentiments 
regarding the proposed treaty. But the period had 
passed away for the realization of such a project. 
Hyder had reluctantly engaged in other connexions ; 
and was persuaded, that the secret impe^ments to a 
sincere alliance with the English, continued to 
insurmountable ; although, therefore, he replied in 
terms of cold and formal congratulation, on the success 
Nov. of the English arms, be evaded the explicit declara- 
tion which was required, by saying that he would 
write on the subject of a personal intemew 
with the Governor, as soon as he should have finished 
an expedition on which be was them engaged. The 
Governor, however, persevered in his desire of farther 
1779. communication, by proposing to send a resident to 
Jan. his court ; and concluded with announcing to him, 
his intention of sending an expedition for the reduc- 
tion of Mfthd. 

Although Hyder had heard with regret of the 
capture of Pondicherry, his immediate convenience 
was not materially affected by that event ; but if the 
fortress and port of Milbd should fall into the posses- 
sion of the English, he would lose the direct source 
of military supply, and his allies their last remaining 


* War between England and France was declared in March 
1778, and on 15th April the Select Committee dirwted the Mad- 
ras ^lect Committee to attack. Pondicherry. Siege operations 
under Sir Hector Mnnro began on 31st August 1778. Sir 
Edward Vernon, the Admiral, with six ships co-operated. On the 
17th October, the Governor, M. Bellecombe, suirendered the place. 
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point of co-operation : he therefore replied to this 
intimation, that he considered the various settlements Feb. 17. 
of the Dutch, French, and English, on the coast of 
Malabar to Ito equally entitled to his protection as 
being erected on his territory, and that he should 
certainly oppose the designs of any one of* those 
powers against the settlements of another ; he at the 
same time directed his agent to announce to the 
Governor, in the most explicit terms, that in the 
event of an attack on M&hi, he should not only aid 
in its direct defence, but retaliate, by detaching a body 
of troops to lay waste the province of Arcot. That 
forts and harbours, possessed by European powers, 
long before Hyder’s existence, should pass under his 
sovereignty, in consequence of a subsequent conquest 
of the adjoining territory, was a political assumption 
of sufficient absurdity, and the English government 
Would have sacrificed all pretensions to dignity and 
independence, by yielding to a determination founded 
on such futile pretences. Mahommed Ali was of a 
different opinion, he recommended that the expedi- 
tion to M&h6, already arrived on the coast of Malabar, 
should be postponed ; and reverted to the policy so 
often reported, of strengthening themselves against 
Hyder, by an alliance with the Mahrattas ; the 
service went on, and although Hyder’s troops assist- 
ed in the defence of the place, and his colours were 
hoisted with those of the French to indicate his pro- 
tection, it fell in the month of March. The Nairs 
in the neighbourhood immediately rose in rebellion 
against Hyder’s Government, in the hope of being 
supported by the English ; but Colonel Brathwaite,^ 

* The force under Colonel Brathwaite consisted of three 
companies of artillery, one battalion of European infantry, and 
the 3rd, 4th and 20th Gamatic battalions. (Wilson : History of the 
Madras Army. Vol. I, p. 361.) Colonel Brathwaite saw service 
in 1772 against the Poligars of Madura ; in 1782, he was taken 
prisoner in Tanjore and sent to Seringapatam and released in 1784. 

He was Commander-in-Chief from 1792 to 1796 and captured 
Pondicherry in 1793. {Report on the Folk Manuscripts, p. 176.) 
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who commanded the expedition, did not consider 
himself justified, under the equivocal aspect of 
Hyder’s policy, to engage in any act of direct aggres- 
sion ; the Nairs were consequently subdued by Hy wr’s 
provincial troops, and were afterwards stimulated to 
attack the English, not only at M&h&, but at their 
ancient settlement of Tellioherry. 

If Hyder did not put into immediate execution 
his threat of invading the territory of Arcot, he was 
restrained by motives of a pmdential and temporary 
nature, and he certainly cannot be accused of disguis- 
ing bis intention. In a letter written in the succeed- 
April. ing month, after complaining of incesunt impro- 
priety of conduct, on the part of Mahbmmed Ali’s 
officers on the frontier, he ^ds, that out of respect 
to the King of England, and the gentlemen of the 
council at Madras, he had os yet taken no step to 
retaliate, reminds the Governor of the notice he had 
given regarding MAhe ; and concludes with the 
significant observation, that the Governor was the 
best judge of his own conduct. The reply of the 
Governor, after expressing surprize at Hyder’s parti- 
ality to the French, in preference to the English, 
somewhat awkwardly, complains for the first time, of 
Hyder’s conquest in 1776., of the territories of Morari 
Bow, who was included as an ally, in the treaty of 
1769 ; and also of the conquest of Kurpa, which 
Mahommed Ali with literal truth, but political decep- 
tion had represented to be an ancient dependency’" 
of Carnatic. The tone of Hyder’s last communication 
was certainly calculated to excite alarm : and the 
Governor determined to adopt the best means in his 


* He intended to represent it as n dependency of Drauietia, 
now named CemaHe Payen OhmU, on which it never had depend- 
ed. It was an ancient portion of Telingaoa, (see pp. 6>9.) 
when the Mahommedan conquerors made the artificial division 
of Oamatic Vijeyapoor and Carnatic Hyderahad, (p. fiSS.) Kurpa 
was moluded in the conquests of the latter, hot on no occasion 
was a depetideney ef the Payeen QhaeL 
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power for dispoeing him to more uaioable oonnmls ; 
or at least to ascertain the actual extent of hia 
designs- 

Among the Danish missionaries patronized hy 
the English society for promoting Christian know- 
ledge, was a German clergyman, named Swartz,* who 
had his principal residence at Tanjonr, hut fveqnent- 
ly travelled in the. exercise of his religions functions, 
to various parts of the peninsula. He was a man of 
considerable information, of amiable demeanour, and 
of a purity of manners, and simplicity of deportment, 
which emulated the Apostolic character. To this 
respectable person, the Governor intrusted the secret 
mission of proceeding to the court of Hyder, to 
** sound *’ his disposition ; to assure him of the *ami- July, 
cable designs of the English Government ; and if he 
should appear to be peaceably disposed, to inform 
him that a deputation of 8(»ne principal members of 
the council would be sent to him,, to adjust the terms 
of a lasting alliauce. By the most unhappy coinoi- 
denoe of events, Mr. Swartz arrived at Seringapatam, 
a few days after Hyder had received the intelligence Angnst. 
of Colonel Harper's hostile attempt (as it was there 
considered) to pass without permission through the 
province of Kurpa, towards Adwftnee t* this event 
was not calculated to compose Hyder’s resentment 
on other accounts ; but he assured Mr. Swartz, that 
‘*if the English offered the hand of peace and con- 
cord, he would not withdraw his,” pbovidkd * * * 

* *, but of these mysterious provisos, nothing can 
now be ascertained.* Hyder was gracious and con- 

^ ObriBfeisn Fraderidk Bw«is osme to India in 1760. He 
settled in Tanjora in ITTOi and bnilt a ohnrob tbere in 1779. 

Hyder. lespeoted him lo mneh that be isined ordere to his army 
to aUew Bwarti to uroeeed wherem be iriahed. He died in 
1799 after 48 yeara of ntiintetrapted worir. 

*Aiigaatl779. 

* TheairiTal of a private traveUar waa ao little calenlated to 
eieite attention, that few peramw of Hyder 'a eonrt oonld nooUeot 
any thing <d him, eieepting that Hyder, who eonvaraed with the 

WH 61 
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descending to the envoy; hot bis two letters to the 
Governor, the first delivered by Mr. Swarts, and the 
second transmitted in the succeeding month, spoke 
daggers to the most torpid apprehension. He took a 
review of the conduct of the English, as connected 
with Mahommed Ali, from the fraud of Triohinopoly 
in 1762, to their violation of the treaty of 1769; he 
enumerated their hostile conduct at M&h6, the 
attempt to march troops through his territories to 
th^ of Bas&lut Jung ; the conduct of Mahommed 
Aii's ofiScers on the frontiers ; and of the Company’s 
servants at Tellicherry, in furnishing protection and 
aid to his rebellious subjects, as so many evidences 
of their determination to break with him at all 
events, and added, ’’ I have not yet taken revenge : 
it is no matter. But if you henceforth, forgetting 
all treaties and engagements of the Company, still 
are intent on breaking with me, what advantage 
can attend writing to you ? When such improper 
^nduct is pursued, what engagements will remain 
inviolate ? I leave you to judge on whose part 
engagements and promises have been broken. You 
are acquainted with every thing, it is right to act in 
all things with prudence and foresight.” On the 
Oot. return of Mr. Swartz, the Governor communicated 
for the first time to his council, the result of a mis- 
sion which had been undertaken without their 
knowledge:^ the only documents recorded on the 


teaohera of all raligions, had abont this period some oonTarsa* 
tioDB with a Ohristian priest, who came to instroot some of his 
Eoropmn soIdietB. 

* “The President aeqadnts the Committee that the eritioal 
Situation of onr affairs with Hyder Ali indnoed him lately to take 
a step, in the view of sounding the real intentions of that power, 
which he deemed it inonmhent on him even to conceal from the 
Knowledge of the Committee; and he h<q;ieB the Expediency of 
snch a Conduct will be justified by the nature of the formation 
he wanted to procure. . . . 

“ He judged it expedient to send a person privateiy to Hyder 
Ally with a letter from himself . . . desiring an Exi^t Deda- 
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oooasion, are the Governor’s 'letter to Hyder, which 
merely stated the amicable objects of the mission, 
and Hyder’s answers, already adverted to, which 
add, that “Mr. Swartz would inform him, (the 
Governor) with several matters he had charged him 
with ; ” but no entry was made on the records of the 
information from Mr. Swartz, thus directly and 
oflBcially referred to ; nor a single line of report, or 
journal, or communication, in any form, from a per* 
son who had been charged with a political mission 
of the greatest importance. In a period abounding 
with themes of wonder, it is impossible to repress our 
astonishment, that no individual charged with pub- 
lic authority in India or in England, ever suggested 
the examination of Mr. Swartz on these points ; or 
called for a journal or report of his proceedings. A 
committee of the House of Commons, subsequently 
charged with the investigation of these transactions, 
simply reports the fact of no such entry having been 
made ; but adds no suggestion regarding the obvious 
means of supplying the defect. Although I bad the 
pleasure of Mr. Swartz’s acquaintance many years 
afterwards, and have heard him narrate many facts 
connected with tbe subject of this mission, he died 
long before my attention was directed to historical 
pursuits ; but I had hoped that a journal might be 
found among his papers ; and his worthy successors 
kindly complied with my request* to examine them 

ration of Hyder’s real Intentions towards tbe Gompany and 
Oamatic. This person (Sir. Swartz) went aooordingly, and was 
received with great Oivility by Hyder, who, at his Departore, gave 
him a letter in answer to the President's ... by whioh he 
(the President) has too much reason to apprehend that Hyder’s 
Intentions are reidly snob as they have for sometime appeared 
from bis Letters, that is, Hostile tetb against the Gompany and 
the Gamatio ; and that it is become necessary for the Gommittee 
to goard as maob.a8 Possible against tbe Gonseqnences.” (Minute 
of the President, Maekeiuie CoUeetian, Vol. LX VIII, 23rd October 
1779.) 

* Through my friend, Golonel Blackburn, political resident 
at Tanjour. 

WH 


61 * 
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for that purpose } no such document was found ; but 
extracts were made from his correspondence, which 
unfortunately interposes a mysterious* blank at the 
very point on which our information is defective. 
The whole of these extracts are subjoinedf for the 
purpose of exhibiting the amount of the lights which 
they afford regarding the nature of the mission, and 
of furnishing a curious and interesting picture of the 
mind of this venerable Christian, who seems to have 
deemed the politicid mission no farther: worthy of 
notice, than as it tended to promote a particular 
object of spiritual pursuit. 

A point of secret history seems to be connected 
with the mission of Mr. Swartz, which is not ex- 

S lained by another which immediately succeeded it. 
lix English gentlemen and a lady had proceeded from 
Europe to Alexandria, and traversing Egypt to Suez, 
had there embarked on board a Danish ship bound 
to Calicut on the coast of Malabar, where both ship 
Deo. and caivo were seized for having English property 
on board; and all the passengers were plundered and 
sent as prisoners to Seringapatam. Hyder on their 
arrival directed the governor of Calicut, who 
accompanied them to the capital, to ascertain bow 
many of them were fit for gunners, but on discovering 
that there was not one military man among them, he 
gave an early order for their release : there was some 
hope that their property would also be restored, but 
umortunately some of the articles attracted Hyder’s 
fanpy, others were probably intercepted in his name 
without his authority, and the prisoners were die- 

* “ The Nabob, (tfahommed Ali, at Madias,) and otken, 
frostrated all hopes of peace," says Mr. Swarts ; this may afford 
a doe to oonjeotnze, wbiob oonveisations between Mr. Swarts 
and his most intimate friends would tender snffidently explicit, 
if it were permitted to found on the xecolleotion of such oonver* 
nations, slAet a long interval, the narrative of an historical fact, of 
moM than ordinary deUcaoy, involving the rotations of the dead, 
t Appendix, No.' yin, end of this volume, 

I Sirdar EhSn. 
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missed with a very slender wardrobe. On the first 1780 
intelligence of this capture, the governor of Madras 
determined on the mission of an envoy to demand 
the release of the English subjects, and to embrace 
the same opportunity of resuming, an attempt at 
amicable alliance. The person selected for this 
service was Mr. Gray,' formerly of the civil service in 
Bengal. He met at Amboor on the English frontier Feb. 3. 
(where he had waited a few days for his passport 
from Hyder) the prisoners, whose release formed the 
first object of his mission, but ho determined to 
proceed in prosecution of the second, although limited 6. 
by the terms of his passports to a retinue which 
scarcely allowed him the conveniences of a private 
traveller. On his arrival near the capital, quarters 17. 
were assigned to him at the distance of two miles, in 
a miserable shed half filled with artillery ropes, where 
(according to his journal) one 'of Hyder’s chobddrs* 
came and squatted himself by his side and asked a 
variety of impertinent questions.” His own attendants 
of the same order were not permitted to go with a 
message to Hyder, according to ordinary etiquette, 
and not one of his people stirred from the shed 
without being openly attended by a spy, to prevent 
his having any communications, excepting for the 
purpose of purchasing what he required in the market. 

He was however admitted to an audience on the 

' The Danish ship NaihcUia, from Baez to Bengal, pat into 
Caliont, \rhere she was seized by Haider ; and her nine British 
passengers, inolading two ladies, were arrested. Anthony Fay, 
barrister, and his wife Eliza were confined at Calicut, and the 
remainder, aifiong whom were Mr. and Mrs. Talloh, ware carried 
to Seringapatam. All were released after about three months’ 
detention. (Mrs. Fay : Original Letters from India, 1817.) Mr. 

George Gray, who had served in Bengal, was sent to Seringapatam 
to ask tor the release of the Calicat prisoners. 

Attendants with silver or gold staffs, who act as a sort of 
sabordinate marshals and messengers; the attempt of one of 
these persons to sit down in the presence of a man of ra^, would 
every where in India he deemed a broad and deliberate insult. 

[Ckoftdar.~Hind. and Persian thobd&r, a stick-bearer ; an 
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Bucceeding evening, “ after (as he reports) being kept 
in w open veranda two hours to be stared at,” and 
delivered his letter and presents. Of course no busi- 
ness was transacted in this first audience: but on the 
ensuing morning the presents* were returned, with 
an intimation that hostility was not to be inferred 
from that circumstance. It was Hyder’s intention to 
shew that the presents were not suited to the dignity 
o( the giver or the receiver, and adverting to customs 
of which the Governor and his envoy ought not to 
have been ignorant, they had fairly subjected them- 
selves to this rude retort. A few days afterwards 
Mr. Gray proceeded to the private audience which he 
had requested : and after being introduced to the 
21. public durbar, and waiting about half an hour, with- 
out being spoken to by Hyder, a person came to 
announce that if he wiriied a private audience, a 
person in Hyder’s confidence would retire with him 
into an adjoining apartment, report the result to 
Hyder, and bring his mswer. Mr. Gray expressed a 
wish for a personal audience, but on being informed 
that this was not customary, he retired with Mahom- 
med Osm&nf who brought him the intimation ; and 
who frequently passed to the durbar to refer to Hyder, 
tod bring his replies. Mr. Gray announced the main 
object of his mission to be a closer union of interests, 
to which Hyder replied, that he would be glad of the 
friendship of the English; but of what avail were 
treaties ? of the treaty of 1769, they had broken every 
article: his affairs had been rednc^ to the brink of 


attendant on Indian noUee ; they are still a part of the State of 
the Vioeroy, GoTeroon and Judges of the High Courts.] 

* A saddle and a gun constituted their whole amount ; the 
saddle, (of English make, N:B. of hogskin to a Mussulman,) 
seemed intend^ to try, not aeeist the seat; the ^n, (a rifle 
which loaded at the hreeoh,) was charged at the wrong end ; such 
is the verhal account I have receiv^ of the messages which 
attended their return ; Mr. Gray’s journal is to the same effect, 
hot somewhat softensd. 

t He was attended also hy Mahommed GhyfM. 
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ruin, by their refusal to aid him against the 
Mahrattas: that was the time for friendship, if 
friendship had existed: after such an example, it was 
unnecessary to enumerate minor grievances.'" Mr. 
Gray adroitly replied, that he had not come to speak 
of grievances under former governments, but to 
propose a remedy against new ones ; and a treaty 
which should ensure the aid of troops when necessary. 
To this, Mahommed Osm&n replied from himself, 
“ that Hyder did not want them, the time was, when 
he would have been thankful for them, hut now he was 
strong enough to take care of himself and do without 
them. I have been at Madras,’* said Osm&n, “ and 
have observed how your allies are treated : Mahom- 
med Ali shewed me several letters from the king of 
England, hut complained of the lace of pagodas which 
each of those letters coet him.'* To this observation, 
Mr. Gray gave the turn of expressing his satisfaction 
that Mahommed Ali had friends at Seringapatam ; 
he desired to be understood, that the wish for Hyder’s 
friendship did not proceed from weakness ; as the 
English Government was not in a state to solicit 
alliances ; that he had so far executed his commis- 
sion; and would either immediately rdtum with the 
ungracious answer he had received; or wait for 
orders in reply to his report, as Hyder might think 
fit. That chief had now given abundant, repeated, 
and most explicit proofs of his intentions, but he did 
not wish to precipitate hostility before he was per- 
fectly ready: he therefore carelessly answered that 
the gentleman might write ; but although it had been 
agreed that his letters were to be sent by Hyder’s 
post, he found himself obliged, after numerous eva- 


* Among other obaemtioDB, he stated, that the English hi^ 
oonqnered Tanjonr, which was guaranteed by the treaty. This 
was intended to retort the Governor’s observation regarding bis 
own oonqnest of Gooty; bat Tanjonr was token in 1778, and 
resteni in April 1776 ; and Gooty vras not taken till 1776, and 
never restor^. 
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sions, to send them by special messengers, and during 
the whole period of waiting for a reply Hyder was 
inaccessible to all his advances. At length, when 
Mwr.19. Hyder kn^w that he had received his answer, withopt 
desiring or waiting for a communication of its con- 
tents, he notified to the envoy, that he would on that 
evening give him his audience of leave. Under these 
oiroumstahoes, Mr. Gray determined, that if Hyder 
should make no enquiry regarding the answer, he 
would not give him the opportunity of insulting him 
in public durbar, by speaking on the subject himself. 
Under ordinary circumstances this would certainly 
have been the most dignified course of proceeding; 
but a» the Government of Madras had not chosen to 
believe the hostility so frequently professed, and had 
allowed this mission to proceed with no remaining 
object, but to be more distinctly informed of Hyder’s 
determinations; it would seem to have been more 
consistent with that object, to have brought those 

J eterminations to the most open and public issue, 
'he envoy sat an hour in silence, when beetel * and 
ottar of roses, the usual indications of dismission, 
were offered, and presents of the customary descrip- 
tion* and value were offered vaAoscepted ; apparently 
because the envoy was glad to escape on any terms, 
from a country in which he was treated so inhospi- 
tably: where, (according to bis own description,) 
"he had been received and treated as a spy, rather 
than an ambassador; rather confined than lodged; 
and in which the trifling civilities of fruits and 
flowers were delivered by chobdars, who were uncivil, 
i nsolent, greedy, and clamorous.” * 

* BettA — Betel, tbe leef of the Piper betel, chewed with the 
dried iireoa-nat. 

* Gold cloths, shawls, and two hags, of 600 rupees each. 

* George Grav wrote to the Madrae Government: “The 
Nabob Hyto Ally Gawn bad of his own accord liberated tbe 
Gentlemen whose Enlargement I waa directed to Sollieit, so that it 
only remained for me to return him thanks for the friendly 
manner in which he had diemisaed them and provided for their 
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We have entered into oircumstanoes of more 
than usual detail, for the purpose of enabling the 
reader to form his own judgment regarding the con* 
duct which might have been expected in conse- 
quence, from men’" governed by the ordinary degree 
of intellect,' and swayed by .the usual impulses that 
actuate mankind. It must he stated to the credit of 
Mahommed Ali, that he recommended, in the strong- 
est terms, the most vigorous preparations for the 
reception of the enemy; and continued from day to 
day to report the progress of Hyder’s preparations, 
and the certainty of immediate invasion ; but he bad 
become a Cassandra, without the interposition of 
Apollo, his predictions were all discredited ; in every 
successive year since the peace of 1769 he had con- 
tinued to announce the same event, till his pro* 
phecies became the theme of 'ridicule, and tended 
only to confirm the torpor and imbecility of this 
unhappy government. His warnings were moreover 

Journey through his country. When I had done this, I took 
oooasion at the Same time to express to the Nabob the Sentiments 
of regard and friendship which the Government of Fort St. George 
and the English nation in General entertained towards his high- 
ness; but I am sorry to say my professions on that Subjectdid 
not meet with the reception which I hoped, for they were answered 
with Bepioaches of repeated Breaches of Faith, and the English 
Nation was taxed with a positive Breach of the Treaty. Notwith- 
standing this unpleasant manifestation of the Nabob’s Sentiments, 
I continued at Seringapatam in boi^ of finding some favourable 
opportanity of an explanation, but 1 was eom^etely disappoint- 
ed, for he never permitted me to visit him again 'till the 19th 
March, when be sent for me purposely to give me an audience of 
Leave. . . . 

“ 1 have to observe that my Reception at the Court of Seringa- 
patam was neither friendly nor respectful : a few Instances of 
Politeness were overbalanoBd by many mote of inattention and 
Slight, and I will venture to aay that the latter, had the appearance 
of bang evidently marked.” {.Maekmuit Ootteeium, YoL LXIX, 
let AptU 1760.) 

* Mr. Gray arrived at Madras on tiw 80th Mareh, 1780. 
Mr. Whitehill succeeded to the govemmeiit on the departure of 
Sir T. Bumbold, a few days afterwude. 
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unaooompanidd by the means of following his coun- 
sel ; from the period of the restitution of Tanjore, the 
noble corps of troops which he had embodied were 
constantly mutinous for want of pay, and continued 
to go off, full of grief and indication, in large bodies, 
to the service of Hyder. While thus paying no one, 
Mahommed Ali borrowed from every one who would 
lend; and repaid these loans, and the imaginary 
services by which he was still deluded, chiefly by 
bonds; some payable at stated, some at indefinite 
periods ; all eventually charged on the revenues of 
the country, while the gold was hoarded as it was 
received, in his secret coffers. The Government at 
Madras w'ere incessant in their complaints of ‘‘ the 
great difficulty they had, to obtain the least assist- 
ance from the naboo, or any part of the large balances 
remaining due, though it is beyond a doubt that 
money to a large amount is now* hoarded up in his 
coffers at Chepauk.f This backwardness is not the 
complaint of a day ; the records are filled with the 
distress which the Company’s affairs have been 
exposed to, by the trifling and nugatory condnct of 
the nabob, whenever money has been demanded of 
him ;” and again, ‘(jio sense of the common danger, 
in case of a war, can prevail on him to furnish the 
Company with what is absolutely necessary to as- 
semble an army.” Of this person, whom it once 
became the fashion to designate as the most faithful 
ally of the English Company, our judgment would be 

* Dated July, 1778, the very time when hie troops were in 
the greatest dietress for pay. 

[The natim cavalry, ahoot 8,600 men, during the period from 
1776 to 1778, “ were in a ohronio state of mutiny in oonsequenoe 
of the extreme length of time they were kept without pay.” 
(Wilson : Eutory o/ fh* Madras Army, Vcd. I, p. 866.)] 

f His xesidenee near Madras. 

[The Nawah . in 1767 aoquired a house by the sea in 
Chepank ; in 1768, he removed this and built the Ohepauk Palace.; 
the northern part of the building now holds the oflDoes of the 
Board of Revenue.] 
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more unqualified, if the most mournful palliations 
were not every where discernible in the conduct of 
those Englishmen by whom he was plundered and 
deluded. But with regard to the Government of 
Madras, as no language can convey an adequate im- 
pression of conduct, which no ordinary amount of 
evidence would render credible to succeeding ages, 
we shall be satisfied with a bare enunciation of facts. 

In their letter to England, of the 12th of February, Feb. 12. 
they express a hope (whence derived it is difiicult to 
conjecture) that ‘‘as the season is so far advanced, 
they should preserve the peace of the Carnatic that 
year.” On the 3d of April, after inveighing against April 3. 
the conduct of Bombay, stigmatizing the Mahratta 
war as the source of Hyder’s increased strength, and 
proposing a Mahratta peace as their best security 
against his designs, they seem to infer, that notwith- 
standing his hostile demonstrations, he was unwil- 
ling or unable to act openly against them, although 
he had himself told them, in the most distinct terms, 
that be was both able and willing ; and after advert- 
ing to the late correspondence, and the mission of 
Mr. Gray, instead of entering into any consideration, 
immediate or remote, of the practical measures of 
state which such conduct could not fail to suggest to 
men of ordinary intellect, they close their observa- 
tions with the following puerile remark, “your 
Honours will be able to judge clearly of Hyder’s dis- 
position towards us : this unfriendly, not to say in- 
solent conduct, could only have been encouraged by 
our present troubles with the Mahrattas, in which he 
finds so much advantage as we have already ex- 
plained but of any thing in the shape of a measure 
no trace is to be found on the records, unless we are to 
class as such a letter to Bengal, of similar import, 
which added a description of their total helplessness. 

No measure of precaution was adopted regarding 
supplies of food, a branch of the science of war not 
only the most difficult, but requiring the earliest 
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combinations : no provision was made for the defence 
of places, or the formation of a field force ; not one 
soldier was moved from his ordinary cantonment, nor 
a single indication afforded of being awake to the 
perception of facts notorious to all India, and in 
Mysoor not attempted to be concealed. “I have 
tried them already (said Hyder) and 1 know them 
well, they have no conduct ; and even now, when I 
have assembled my whole force to enter the country, 
they have not shewn the least glimmering of 
ability.”* On his own part every branch of prepara- 
tion was arranged with the most scrupulous care ; no 
department escaped his personal inspection ; and 
although ample provision was made for the military 
occupation of all the posts, in every part of his 
dominions, he moved from his capital in the month 
of June, with a force which had probably not been 
equalled, and certainly not surpassed, in strength 
and ellioiency, by any native army that had ever been 
assembled in the southf of India: prayers for the 

* The very words of a paper of intelligence from Hyder’a 
army, delivered by Mahommed Ali on the 25th July, 1780 ; the 
intelligence was perfectly correct, it was fiyder’s ordinary topic 
of conversation at this time. 

t The following is a correct return of the force actually 
mustered at Bangalore, which is exclusive of Meet Saheb’s oori>s, 
still at Kurpa, altogether about 6000 horse and foot, — 

Stable horse ... ... ... 14,000 

Silledar ditto ... ... ... 12,000 

Savanoor ditto ... ... ... 2,000 

Infantry regularly armed and disciplined 15,00C 
Select and veteran peons in regular pay... 12,000 
Ditto, assembled from the local establish- 
ments, subject to relief, and kept oon- 
stantly complete ... ... 18,000 

Peons of tributary Foligars, exolnsively of 
their small contingents of cavalry ... 10,000 


88,000 


Besides about 2000 rocket men; a corps of unarmed inoneers, 
of near 6000 men. well instructed and eonipped ; and a com* 
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saccess of the expedition, were ordered to be offered 
up in the mosques ; and the jebbum* to be performed 
in the Hindoo temples. His progress to the frontier 
was slow and circumspect; his purchase of a con- 
siderable portion of Mahommed Ali’s kelledars 
(governors of forts) had long been completed; but 
the corps of spies whom he had sent to obtain 

missariat admirably organized, under the direction of a bramin, 
named Poornia, one of his ministers of finance. 

The detachments made for the ooonpation of his conquests, 
and the aeoession of reomits and whole corps after the invasion, 
may, I think, be computed as nearly balancing each other ; so 
.that his disposable force, during the greater period of the war, 
may be taken with probable accuracy at about ninety thousand 
paen. Of the Poligars of Galastry, Bomraoz, tm. who joined him 
near Aroot, it would be difficult to determine how they should 
be estimated ; with his army they were a dead incumbrance ; 
but if not with him, they might have been against bim. 

[Captain Innes Munro, in bis narrative of the war, mentions 
in addition, two troops of French cavalry, under Monsieur 
Pimoran, 600 European infantry under Lally the Younger, and 
100 guns. 

Bobson in bis htfe of Hyder Ally, pp. 103-104, states that 
in 1776, Hyder’s army numbered about 70,000. No doubt in the 
five years from 1776-^, it was much increased.] 

* Jebbum : a Hindoo ceremony for the attainment of a 
desired obieot; must, (kcoording to Butcberow, an intelligent 
bramin,) be performed during four successive periods, of twelve 
days each, until the object be attained, or its attainment indieat- 
ed by some certain prognostic ; the number twelve being a quar- 
ter mundul, (orbit, Ac. see p- 10.) wbicb, in its application 
to time, is a mystical period of 48 days. The Jebbum is of 
various kinds, the most common is that, in which ftbm ten to an 
hundred braming, under the direction of an expert Gooroo, (high 
priest,) abstain during the whole period from salt, and all other 
oonffiments which isromote digestion, and confine themselves to 
sim^ milk abd rice, a diet which none but tbe strongest consti- 
tutions cam sustain. Thus prepaoted, a detachment of the corps 
frequently relieved, stand in a tank up to their chests in water, 
bpating it inoessanUy with their bands, and bawling out their 
mantrams, or incant^ons. 

This is nearly the form of the je’obnm which is always, per- 
formed during a ^ught In Mysoor, for procuring rain, ^at 
Hyder, hims^, half a Hindoo, shohM sanotion these eeremonies, 
is in the ordinary course of human action ; but that Tlppoo, the 
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employment fts guides at the English head-quartere, 
were still expectants of place, the military councils 
of that nation were not sufficiently alert, even for the 

S urposes of their enemy; there was no plan to 
ivul^e, no project to frustrate, no movement to 
anticipate. The routes of Hyder's columns were de- 
liberately calculated, and combined, without the 

moBt bigotted of Mahommedans, profesaiog an open abhonrenoe 
and oontempt for the Hindoo religion, and the bramins its 
teaehers, destroying their temples, and polluting their sanotn- 
aries, shonld never fail to enjoin the performance of the iebbum 
when alarmed by imminent danger, is, indeed, an extraordinary 
combination of arrogant bigotry and trembling superstition ; of 
general intolerance, mingled with occasional respect for the 
object of persecution, ^e form above stated, is nearly that 
which, as the bramins continue to affirm, succe^ed in causing 
Lord Cornwallis’s first and second return from Seringapatam, and 
failed in saving it from Gtoneral Harris, because the Goroo was 
not expert in the mysteries, or because some of the bramins had 
tasted of salt. 

The belief in the magical powers of braminical incantations, 
is not xmcommon among the Mahommedans. All the particulars 
are familiarly detailed, of the jebbum paid for by Mahommed 
Ali, at the expense of 60001. and performed under the auspices 
of Aohena Pundit, at the temple of Petohee Teert, S of Madras, 
which kiUed Lord Pigot ; and of a second, which, after 
several failures, succeeded in killing Hyder Ali. This jebbum, 
for killing a particular person, is describe to me to be performed 
by suspending a nac or naga snake, (the Cobra Capella of the 
Portuguese,) by the tail, from the roof of an apartment, proper 
incense being burned on a fire immediately below. This jebbum, 
my bramin informant tells rae, is named Sera Yog, the former 
word signifying snake, the latter, fire. 

The Mahommedans themselves, are sometimes initiated in 
these rites. I have asen, in the possession of a Hdjee, (a person 
who has performed the pilgrimage to Mecca,) at Madras, a bpnd 
of the late Omdat-id-Omra, eldest son of Mahommed Ali, promis* 
ing to pay a lao of rupees for carrying off his younger brother, 
Ameer-ul'Omra by these means, at the period when he had 
supplanted his elder brother. It is cautiously worded, stating, 
only, that he had agreed to the terms “one lao of rupees.” 
Sho^y after the execution of the bond, a mutiny of the troops 
ooeurr^ in which Ameer-ul-Omra was wounded in the hand, 
and the Hdjce demanded and obtained a part of bis reward, for 
this incipient operation of the charm ; but its completion was 
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necessity ol adverting to contingent impediments; 
the corps moved to their appointed stations, on the 
crest of the hills; every vrhere the blow was only 
suspended, until it was every where prepared; and 
the alarm of an invasion from Mysoor, idthough 
long and distinctly announced by two^ members of 
the Government, continued at Madras, to be the 

slow, and when he aotnally died, about twdve yeare afterwaids, 
the Omdat denied the eflBoaoy of the charm, in prodooing that 
e?ent ; and the HAjee eontinned to be loud and forward, to t^ 
every pereon who wonld listen to. him, that he had. performed the 
service, and that the Omdat had cheated him out of bis reward, 
and forgotten his obligations as soon as he was delivered of his 
fears. J 

y I also procured at Madras, and have now in my possession, 
a copy of the claim with which the Htjee actually presented this 
very bond to the oonuntaaioners appointed under authority of 
Parliament, for investigating the Cfamatic debts, with no othet 
reserve, than that the eonditiem of payment was '* ploei/ng 
Omdut-virOmrak in the adminietratioit of affaire," which condi- 
tion he had fulfilled by his skill in the occult sciences. 

This most impudent of impostors lived as a Chevalier 
d’Indnstrie when I left Madras, chiefly by obtaining money from 
the ignorant for pretended services, by bis assumed influence with 
European gentlemen ; the appearance of which, he was enabled to 
support, by the access which his literary taste had afforded to 
him among the amateurs of Persian literature ; unsuspicious of 
the sinister purposes for which it was cultivated. 

[Japd, Sans. Ohapam, Tamil ; recitation (or muttering) of 
a prayer or mantra.] 

* Messrs. Johnson and Smith. 

[John Whitebill assumed ofBoe as Provisional Governor on 
the 6th April 1780, after Sir Thomas Bumbold had resigned. 
He was suspended by order of the Governor-General on the 8th 
November 1780 and followed by Cbaries Smith, who held the 
office until 27th June 1781, when Lord Macartney assumed the 
Governorship. Haider ente^ the Oamatio on the 21st July 1780. 
When Sir Thomas Bumbold reaigned office in April, Anthony 
Sadleir, a mbihber of the service, basame a Member of the Council 
at Port St. George* In July, Sadleir delivered a Minute to the 
Council, (P.C. Vol. CXXIV, 29th July 1780) in which he com- 
mented in the strongest terms on the inaction and apathy of the 
Select Committee in. their measures to protect the Presidency. 
This Minute was answered by Wbitehill and Sir Hector Mnnro, 
the Commander-in-Chitf , and Sadleir was suspended by a majority 
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topic of stupid ridioulci until the conflagration of the 
surrounding country, and the actual exhibition of 
the bleeding fugitives, roused this most extraordi- 
nary conclave from a slumber which has no exitmple 
in the history of the world. 

of the Oounoil. Oharles Smith and Samnel Johnson voted against 
the motion. Sadleir'a minute contained the most hitter oritioisms 
on the apathy of the Government. It will be found printed in 
VesiigeB of OH MadroA^ Vol. HI. p. 196. ** Private mismanagement, 
and not public calamity has brought us to the brink of destruc- 
tion.” . . . ** Hyder Ally has long tr^ted our Government 
with neglect and Insult, and a Government which bears Insult 
unavenged will naturally be supposed to bear Injustice without 
Besistanoe.” • • • We aUswed the Enemy quietly to as- 
semble their Troops upon our Frontier; we allowed our own 
l^ops to remain scattered in different parts of the Oamatio 
without Stores or Guns, by the Assistance of which they might 
either defend themselves or act offensively ; We took no pains 
to replenish an empty Treasury with Money, which is the Sinew 
of war. Destitute of means, but more so of the Abilities to exert 
them, we stood the stupid Spectators of our own Buin.” • ... 
** We had at Madras a Begiment of Europeans and two Battalions 
of Sepoys. The King’s Begiment was at Pondamallee, and the 
Artillery at the Mount. Three Battalions of Sepoys were sta- 
tioned at Pondicherry, and the Battalions under the command 
of Colonel Baillie to the Northward. The rest of the Troops 
were dispersed in the different Garrisons. With regard to the 
Nabob’s Troops, they are all many months in Arrears: his 
Infantry, through want of Pay and want of Discipline could add 
no Strength to our Army : Part of six Begiments of Cavalry 
formed by him a few years ago have deserted to Hyder because 
they were not paid. ...” He concludes his Minute, In 
short, were the Measures taken intended for our Destruction and 
not for our Defence, they could not be more effectual. My duty 
to myself and to the Company, my Love for the Community, 
and my Station, all impell and give me a Bight to speak in a 
language my Feeling and my Honor dictate to me.^ And I hope 
at least, if my Sentiments are not adopted, that my character 
will be exempted from the Shame and Disgrace to which our 
Conduct has ilxeody and will hereafter expose us to in the Eyes 
of the World.’* Saffleir was reinstated in Oounoil. by order of the 
Directors in 1781, and in 1784 he fought a duel with Lord 
Macartney, whom he wounded. (Barrow : of As Earl of 

Miicariney, Vol. 1, p. 2M.)] 



APPENDIX. 


No. I. 

S INGE writing this passage*, I have obtained from the copy of 
Menu, in the possession of the Pundit of the court at Seringa- 
patam, a transcript of these texts, for the purpose of being collated 
and examined by Mr. Ellis ; and I subjoin, without farther observa- 
tion, the ingenious and learned note with which he has favoured 
me, leaving the passage as originally written, for the satisfaction of 
those readers who may think proper to prefer the copy and 
translation of Sir William Jones. 


Nofa, by Mr. Elli$^ on the 289th and 243d Verses of the Eighth 
Chapter of Menu. 

Menu, in his ninth chapter* see verse 41, 52, 53, ao. makes 
frequent mention of the land-owner, and in such terms as to 
leave no doubt that when this ancient work was written, private 
property in land existed in India. Besides these, the only two 
texts relating to this subject are verses 239 and 243 of the eighth 
book* the latter of which is so translated as not only to render 
doubtful what in the preceding sentence I have stated to be with- 
out doubt, but entirely to destroy the notion that private 
property in land obtained among the primitive inhabitants of this 
region of the earth. 


THESE TEXTS ARE, 

239. — ' Let the owner of the field inclose it with a hedge of 
thorny plants, over ynhich a camel could not look; and let him 
stop every gap, through which a dog or a bear could thrust his 
l^d.” 

243.—*** If land be injured by the fault of the farmer, (as, if 
he faiU to sow it in due time), he shall be fined ten times as much 
as the king's share of the crop that might otherwise be raised; 
but only five times as much if it was the fault of his servants 
without his knowledge. 


W H 


* Pftgtt \4IS to 161. 
S17 


52 
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The words in Italics do not occur in the texti but are the 
gloss of Culluoa Bhutta. 

In the first of these texts, an ** owner ” of land is mentioned; 
in the second a "'farmer " only ; but on reference to the original, 
the same word appears to be used to express what is here so 
differently translated; this word in both texts is Cshetra Garta, 
literally, landlord, the first member of the compound Csbetram 
being understood in the first text on account of its occurring in 
the verse immediately preceding. It appear^, therefore, accord* 
ing to the 248d verse, and its gloss, as translated by Sir William 
jjones, that the Cshetra Carta^ the primitive Indian landholderf 
was subject to the continual oontroul and interference of the 
oflioer of government in the cultivation of his lands : where rer 
these, from ignorance or caprice, thought proper to find fault with 
his mode of conducting agricultural labour, he was liable to be 
fined* reckoning the "king's share ’’ one-sixth, according to verse 
130, chap. 7 ; in one instance, four -sixths more than the whole 
produce ; in , another five-sixths of it : the Cshetra Carta^ in 
defiiance of the positive meaning of the 2 vord, cannot therefore be 
considered as the lord of the land, the protector of the soil : and 
these considerations, probably, induced Sii William Jones in this 
text to rondor the word " farmer ^ though he bad before tran- 
slated it " owner'' Farmer ” even is a term too independent for 
such a wretch. 

There are some reasons, however, which would lead to doubt 
both of the correctness of the gloss and of the translation. It is 
in the first place to be observed, that the division of the chapter 
in which these texts are found is in the original called Swamipa- 
lana pracaranam, the division respecting the protection of masters 
or owners of cattle : this pracaranam commences with verse 229, 
and ends with verse 244 ; and the introduction of these texts, 
therefore, in this place is altogether incidental. Menu, in this 
place, certainly does not intend to prescribe rules for the conduct 
of cultivation, or to regulate the mode in which government 
should proceed towards the cultivator for the security of its inter- 
est in the produce : this must necessarily have had in the 
preceding chapter, if the legislator had chosen to notice it all. 
Having in the commencement of the pracaranam stated the 
extent of the responsibility of the hired servant in case of loss, 
accruing to the cattle entrusted to him, he proceeds to lay down 
rules respecting damages done by the trespass of cattle on land. 
As a general security against such damage, in which the state, 
which by law is to receive a share of the increase, is interested 
as well as the proprietor, he directs, in verse 389, that fields 
liable to treqmss from their neighbourhood to pasture lands shall 
be suflSciently enclosed. Verses 240 and 241 contain the law as 
esiattag to herdemeir aod when damage is committed 
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either in inoloaed or nninolosed fields. Verse 242 ezeepts oertain 
descriptions of cattle from pny fine ; and verse 248, the text 
in question proceeds to prescrihe the punishment to be inflicted 
on the proprietor of the land, if damage be sustained by it, and 
consequently by the interest of the state in the crop upon it, if 
he disregard, or permit his servants to disregard, the law as 
prescribed in verse 239. Under this view of the context, the 
introduction by the commentator of the first sentence in Itolics 
(os if he fails to sow it in due time) is manifestly founded on 
misconception, as Menu makes no reference whatever to loss 
sustained from neglect in sowing, but damages eustamed by the 
trespass of cattle from neglect in enclosing lands : this meaning is 
eorroborated by reference to the original, in which the word 
layam^ which, as a legal term, should be translated damagCf 
means literally damage by positive injury, destruction by violent 
means, and never mere loss from accident or neglect, which the 
legislator would have expressed by the appropriate term nashtam, 
h^ he meant what his commentator attributes to him. 

J Still, however, a great diflBculty exists in considering the 
Cshetra Carta as absolute proprietor, while he is subject to the 
enormous fine directed by the text itself to be imposed on him. 
In verse 232 of this pracaranam, the herdsman, when neglect has 
caused the loss of a beast, is only liable to make it good; but 
here the landholder for similar neglect not only makes good the 
loss sustained by the state, but forfeits the actu^ produce of his 
land, and is fined nearly as much again — a punishment prepos- 
terous under any mode of land tenure, but absolutely precluding 
the idea that the bolder so liable can be proprietor of the 
soil. 

A reference, however, to the text as it exists in the southern 
copies, obviates this difficulty, and affords a clue by which the 
error which misled Sir William Jones in the translatibn of this 
text may be detected. The following translation, compmd with 
the original and Sir William Jones’^s version, will explain this. 


Csh4tra Carta 
The Land Lord 


Bhdgad 

from the produce 


ORIGINAL TBXT. 
laye dandah 

3 2 

dMS guno bhavet 

a tenth rate be it 


lad dtddiW . dtedd bhraytoam 

of that the paniehoMnt of the nogUgeoeiaa 

WH 1 58^ 
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Agn'yan'^t Cshftitrioasya tu 

from ignorance of his labourer. 

(1) Bhogam. — This word signifies, primarily, enjoyment : 
secondarily, the produce of land> or of any thing that can be 
enjoyed : it may mean here the entire enjoyment, the whole pro- 
duce, the portion enjoyed by the Oshetra Carta, or the portion 
enjoyed by the state. The grammatical construction appears to 
favour the former meaning, though the word may stand in 
apposition with Gshetra Carta, which occurs in the former part 
of the sentence ; but it cannot bear any connection with Baja, 
which is nowhere expressed or understood; the remainder of the 
^oss, therefore, namely, the word kings,*' and the words '*of 
the crop that might otherwise have been raised,” is wholly 
irrelevant. Bhogat is the fifth or ablative case, called by Sanscrit 
grammarians ayAdanam, the taking from. (2) Ouno signifies, 
primarily, quality, here raie\ it is in the singular, and governs 
the verb bhavet, (3) Dasa^ in composition, has as often an 
ordinal as a numeral signification. The correct translation of the 
text therefore is : 

” The landlord is to be punished in case of damage by a 
fine equal to a tenth part of the produce, or half of that, if from 
the negligence of his labourer, unknown to him.” 

On comparing this with Sir W. Jones's translation, it is 
evident that he must have read this text differently, or he could 
pot have written ” ten times as much as the share,” instead of 
” a tenth of the produce ; ” but this discrepancy is easily re- 
conciled, by supposing the word bhdga to be substituted in the 
northern copies for bhdgbt, and the second line of this verse to be 
road 

Bhaga dasa guno bhavet 

As much as the share, a tenth rate, be it, 

which would afford some colour for his translation, though it 
would not explain why he rendered guno^ in the pluriJ, *' times,*’ 
while the verb bhavet is in the singular. There* can, however, he 
little doubt that he thus read it ; and this substitution of bhaga 
for bhoga must have taken place in the northern copies, previously 
to the time of Culluca, Bhutta, as appears by his endeavouring 
to render the term bhdga^ share, precise, by introducing the word 
” kings,” without perceiving that he makes the whole nonsense 
by the enormous fine to which he subjects the landholder. This 
substitution, and the mode of commentary, evince that the 
northern government had long before the Mos^m conquests 
encroached on the rights of the subject; and that they found, as 
other instances also prove, no lack of legal quibble, and perhaps 
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legal forgeryi among the interpreters of the law, when they 
wished to sanctify these usurpations in the eyes of the people, 
by adducing the authority of the ancient books in support of 
them. 


No. II. 

The first of these is an inscription on stone found at Canchi 
or Conjeveramt written partly in Ellacanun the ancient, and partly 
in the modern Tamul. 

It begins with the usual invocations, and recites that it was 
written during the government (probably provincial) of Bookana 
Wadeyar, and Veera Cambana Wadeyar^ after the Sahabdam, or 
year of Salivahan, 1222, in the year of the Hindoo cycle Plavai 
viz., A.D. 1301, the sun being in the sign of Aquarius, in the 
first fortnignt of the moon, on the eleventh day, being Thursday, 
under the star Poonur pooehunu* 

'* In the land of victory, Chola Mundaltim ” (Coromandel) 
— then follows a detail, shewing the division, the township, and 
the quarter of the township — ** Moodeliar Nach$yar 9 *othermse 
called Yellantalayal, daughter of Tonioondi Acbaoh6, the slave of 
Peroomal among the Dasicul, dancing women, (announced) 
of my own consent my own Canyatehi, two manas situated *' 
—Here follows a detailed account of its boundaries, the 
property being a small patch within the town. — These two 
pieces of ground of mine, in the midst of these four boundaries^ I 
consent to sell. Who will buy ? Thus she proclaimed ; which 
being heard, then answered ^yapanmgar, son of Anna Coopan- 
ingar, of the tribe, Ac. Ac. If you sell at my price I will buy.” 
Then the said woman (repeating her names) and the purchaser 
Aayapaningar, both said, we consent and agree for current money 
without blemish, panpums* twenty-seven*-^" These two grounds, 
with their groves, trees, shrubs, and parasUical plants, all these 
I hsve sold and have received the money without objection, and 
have delivered my original bills of sale ; thCM is no doubt with 
regard to (the title of) these grounds : if any doubt should occur, 
I wHl stand up and remove it. These grounds be may sell or 
grant in charity to any one, and alienate at his pleasure : and 
^eir price being fixed at auction at twenty-seven pannums, which 
I have received without balance, they are hereby cransferred to 
Ayapaningar, son, Ac. with full consent, by Nacheyar, Ac. in the 
presence of Aroolala Veejayaramum. 

(Signed) Aboolala Vebjayabamuh. 


* Wlist the vslus of Ihs psmiuni of that day msy hove been, 1 do nofc know* 
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Tho seootid, ra insoription on copper, begins with the ubual 
invocation ; and after reciting the praises of the king (Deva Baya 
of Yijeyanuggur), in thirty-three extravagant compound epithets, 
proceeds ; 

" When he was ruling the kingdom in the year of the 
Gali-Yoog, 4517f of Salivahan'*', 1349, (A J). 1416) after the year 
(of the cycle) yiava ; the 2l8t of Maasee ; the 5th of the increas- 
ing moon under the star Bogany. On that auspicious day was 
written this bill of sale. 

In the land of victory, Tondat Mundalum, in (here follow 
the divisions and sub-divisions) the village or township of Coom 
Mungahm^ situated. Ac. Ac. Mootoo Naig, the son of Andiapa 
Naickt of the cast, Ac. Ac. who resides in the village of Velloda, 
situated near the said Coom Mungalum, he and his relations Oam, 
agreed or united (proclaimed). 

The village of Velloda, half of which is my Canyatchi, will 
any body buy my half village ? thus he proclaimed. These words 
being heard were answered in the said. Mundalum, in the said 
division, in the said Naad. Cota, Pernk Broomoo Setty^ of the 
village of Wopaulakum, of the Yyasa cast, he and his kindred 
with one consent answered, We will buy. Then the said parties 
(repeating their names) agreed and fixed the price in the presence 
of the bramins of Coom Mungalum, at one hundred and twenty- 
five new Yaraha (Pagodas)}.” Here follows the measurement of 
the lands, which I cannot reduce for want of a knowledge of the 
value of the ancient measures. ‘"We have sold our part, and 
received the consideration or value fixed. This is the price; 
twice: thrice: the said Canyafckt of ours you may enjoy while 
the sun and moon endure. There is no doubt (in the title) of 

c Then hu probeblv been lome error in copying or engraving one of then 
datee. A learned paper by Mr. Dayia, in tbe 8d yolnme of the Aiiatio Beaearebes, 
p. 16, traces astronomically the source of an increasing error, amounting in 1791 
to eleven years, between the reckoning of the Deokan and that of Bsnans ; and 
the date of this document, according to the year of Balivahan, differs tp that 
exact extent from the reckoning of the Deokan, which would bring the two modes 
of reckoning, yii., the Cali Tom, and Salivahan, to coincide in A.D. 1416 1 still, 
however, the year of the oyde Plava would differ six years from the coinoidenM 
of the other two. But exdnaivdy of the probability of error in the copy, it 
appears to me that farther investintion is necessary for unravelling some varia- 
tions of reckoning in different pam of India, which .do not seem to depend ‘on 
astronomical errors. For example, the astronomers of the Deokan reoKon the 
commencement of the «m of Salivanan in the year Pramadee, or the 18th of the 
cycle of sixty : while those of Mysore reckon its commencement in the preced- 
ing year Baoudofitdr or the ISth of the cycle; and this difference of one year 
appears to be invariable in all insoriptiona ancient and modem of those two 
countries. 

t Tanda Mundalum was the portion of Chold Mundalum which corresponded 
nearly with what is named at this time the province of Aroot. It extended 
along the coast, from Gheddember (Chillumhmm) to Faliaoate, and westward to 
the first range of hills. It received this name from the eon of the Chda Baja, 
who snbduea it. 

{Pagoda, or Paged. — can offer neither information nor satlsfkctoiy 
conjecture reantding tkU namo, which we find applied by Eurppeans to a gold 
coin and to the Indian iomplm; and can only alfinn that the name is not, as 
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the said Canyatchu If any doubt occurs we are ready to 
remove it. 

“ In consequence of the agreement of Mootoo Naig and his 
kindred with Cota Broomoo Setty, we have thus confirmed it, 
and granted this bill of sale of our Canyatchi land.’’ 

“ This is the hand-writing of 
“ Mootoo Naig, 

“of the village of Coom Mungalum.” 


Subscribed by eight witnesses from 
the above recited and other 
neighbouring villages. 

The third is a bill of sale in the Mackenzie collection, of 
which I have before me two translations, and adopt that by 
Mr. George Hughes, a native of India, perfectly conversant with 
the Tamul language, in which the original is written ; and well- 
informed on the general subject of Indian agriculture, in which 
he at one time carried on considerable speculations. 

Be it propitious 1 

On this fortunate day, Monday the 16tii of the month 
Ahvany, of the year (of the cycle) Kahlyuktee, in the year of 
Salivahan 1720, and of the Cali Yuq 4899, being the third day of 
the increasing moon, under the auspicious conjunction and happy 
influence of the constellations Ashanattee and Magarum : Kistna 
Sawmey Pilla of Cunnatoor, the son of Vcncatachelum Pilla, for 
himself and his house executes this deed of sale of land to 
Cumana Sawmey Pilla, That is to say : Of the twenty -eight 
established shares of Cunnatoor, I have made a full and complete 
sale to you of my own two shares therein for one hundred 
chuckrums ; and you having paid, and I having received the said 
one hundred chuckrums for the said two shares: therefore, 

stated in the Encyclopedia Britannira, applied to either of those objects by 
the Indiant, par known to them in any sense whatever. The Persian etymo- 
logies which have been attempted come no nearer than But-khana and Biit-ktiUla 
— tha houte, and the place of idols ; but neither of these terms approach the 
sound given to the word Pagoda in any of the European languages. 

Varaha, the boar, one of the incarnations of Vishiiou, was the emblem 
which the Rajas of Vijeyanuggur adopted as the impressidn on their gold coins, 
and the coin itself wat and m named Varaha in consequence, in the Hindoo 
languages of the south. The ignorant Mohammedans believed that the figure of 
this abnorred animal had been adopted as a mark of defiance or derision towards 
them. 

Hun, or Hoen, is the name which Persians, Moguls, Usbccks, Afghans, and 
natives of Hindostan, continue to give to this and similar gold coins of the south. 
It is the Canarese name for pold, and the plunder of the cMital of Carnatic 
carried with it this name through Hindostan to the plains of Tartaiy. Hunna, 
henna, munna, say the Canslrese (gold, woman, land), are the three objects from 
which it is most oiiBealt to withdraw our attachment. 
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possess the. nunjai pnnja (wet and dry lands), trees* groves, 
gardens, hillocks, water, wood, stone, and treasures ; the well 
that points beneath, the tree that points above, together with all 
property belonging in common (hereto within its foui boundaries. 
Tour children from generation to generation are free to bestow, 
to exchange, or to dispose of it at their pleasure. Possess and 
enjoy it as long as the sun and moon, the earth and its vegeta- 
tion, the mountains and the river Cauvery, exist ; and all pros- 
perity attend you. Thus it is subscribed by me Kietna Sawmey 
PilUit with my full consent to Cumana Sawmey Pilla. This deed 
is written by Mootoo Sawmey ^ the village Conicopoly. 

Witnesses, (Signed) Eistna Sawmey. 

Arnachelum, 

SUNKALINOUM, 

Shummooum. 

A few days before I left Madras I had the satisfaction to 
know, from a judgment pronounced in the Supreme Court, that 
the rights of which I am the humble advocate are capable of 
being substantiated by direct proof in a regular court of law. 

The revenues of the village of Tondiarpet, near to the black 
town of Madras, were formerly received by the collector of the 
jageer, who, like other collectors before the establishment of the 
Zilla, or provincial courts, had also a certain jurisdiction within 
the limits of his collection. 

Dissentions had arisen between the Vellalers, Meerasadarst 
or Canyatchikars of that village and the Pyacareea ior Qraminy^ 
as they are sometimes called in the proceedings), which had 
more than once been carried into the mayor's court , but the 
points at issue do not appear ever to have touched the direct 
question of the proprietary right of the land. 

In the year 1794, for some reasons which are not distinctly 
known to me, the Vellalera* were forcibly ejected from the village 
under the authority of the collector, and possession was given to 
the Pyacareea, The suit was an ejectment brought by the 
Vellalers to recover the village* 

A complete body of evidence was adduced, entering into many 
of the details which I have stated, and establishing, to the entim 
satisfaction of the court, the hereditary right of the Vellalers. to 
the landed property of the township. Owing to an error in point 
of form, viz. the want of proof of present possession in ,ih4 
defendants oi that which the action was brought to recover (for 
the possession had much changed since 1794, and perhaps .While 
the suit was pen ding), a verdict was given f or the defendanls oa 

* Far the meening and etymology of tmateno, see page IttU 
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the 26th of September, 1608. But the proprietary right of tiie 
Vellakrs was recognized without reserve by the court ; and as 1 
understand, they will now bring separate ejectments against the 
several possessors of the different parts, and obtain verdicts as a 
matter of course- 


No. Ill 

Of the actual system for the administration of justice to the 
native subjects of British India I wish to speak with respect, 
because it originated and has been continued in the purest- 
intentions- On the political question I presume to risk but one 
short observation. It is impossible to separate the political 
tendency of laws from the genius of the government from which 
they emanate. The spirit of the English constitution assigns to 
the mass of the people an extensive control over the exercise of 
public authority; and deems the executive government to be the 
representative of the public will. This spirit pervades the whole 
body of its laws ; these laws necessarily reflect back, and repro-- 
duce the principles from which they spring and it is matter for 
grave reflection, that if this species of reaction should ever be 
produced in India, from that moment it is lost to this country for 
ever- The efficient protection of our native subjects in all the 
rights which they themselves consider to be essential to their 
happiness, is certainly the most sacred and imperious of all our 
duties ; and it is on this express ground that our present regula< 
tions, considered as a system of jurisprudence for the south of 
India, appear to me to require a radical reform- 

To apply the criminal law of Arabia^ the most defective on 
earth, and the least capable of correction, to the Hindoo subjects 
of Great Britain under the government of Fort^t- George, is just 
not quite so absurd as to import the criminal law of Japan- If 
it were even admitted that the prmoiples of the Koran Are more 
susceptible of improvement than the law of the Hindoos, the 
absurdity would still remain of governing that people by a foreign 
had code, when we may with equal facility govern them by a 
foreign good code ; namely, the English law, which even in point 
of prescription* had a local existence before the scourge of 
Mohammedan conquest and Mohammedkn law had yet reached 
the plains of Coromandel- 

In the oivil code we profess to administer justice according 
to the laws of the parties. This subject requires a more ample 

* The first estebliBhmente of the Euglieh on the eestern coant of the penin 
■ula were at Maeiiliiiatam and Arnia|S>ii ; the Utter waa founded in 16%. The 
first grant from 8ree Bung Bayeel of territory at Madras is dated in 1639. 
^e first invation of the territ^, now improperly named the Camatid, by 
the Mohammedan foroee of VijeyapDor and Goloonoa, occurred in 1646. 
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disoassion than can be given in the compass of a note* The 
essential nature and objects of justice are everywhere uniform : 
the end is the same, the means -are various* The principles of 
law in different countries do not materially vary ; particular laws 
or regulations consist less in declaring principles, than in applying 
them to existing customs, and not unfrequently in a bare enunci- 
ation of the forms of legal proceeding. With a people like the 
Hindoos, among whom religion, and law, and the forms of legal 
proceeding, , are all of equal sanctity, and considered to have the 
same divine origin, the substitution of the forms of Westminster 
Hall for the forms prescribed in their sacred codes, or rendered 
equally venerable by immemorial usage, if not a subversion of an 
important part of their legal system* is at least a violation of 
customs which we profess to respect* Prinoi^es in all countries 
are undersU^ by a number sufficiently small; forms by every 
one : and iAwe can condescend to govern the Hindoos by their 
own forms, me may (1 do not affirm that we ought) correct the 
principles of their law without its being generally observed or 
opposed. But holding in constant recollection the character of 
the people to be governed, it is incontestable that we may intro- 
duce Mohammedan or English law, both, or either, directly* or 
covertly, without the most distant chance of any influence, 
immediate or remote, in ameliorating the morals of the peqple, or 
changing their opinions, in any other way than that of producing 
disgust at our rule, 

j Exclusively of forms, I fear that some fundamental errors of 
principle have been committed. Imprisonment for debt, for 
ekample, which is considered by all philosophical reasoners as one 
of the most defective institutions of. European jurisprudence, is 
unknown to the ancient codes, or to the comuion law of the south 
of India, and is repugnant to all the habits whjch so peculiarly 
separate that race from the rest of mankind* But this terrible 
and most offensive innovation has been introduced into the 
English civil codd, which professes to govern the Hindoos by 
their own laws. The distinction of casts, which is absolutely 
the key-stone of Hindoo law, has unfortunately either not been 
recognized at all in our laws and regulations, or indirectly treated 
with contempt ; thus insulting the higher, without gratifying the 
lower classes ; and, added to the novelty of our forms, Exciting 
in both the apprehension of farther change. It would be absurd 
and unjust to impute to the authors of this system the intention 
of prosely tism ; and it can only be lamented that it has contri- 
buted, among other causes, to produce the belief of such an 
intention. But if, as some publications* give reason to believe, 
such views have really been entertained by other persons, it will 

• The reader who may deaire farther information rmrding theie viewe will 
and them deioribed and diicuaied in the Edinhnrgh Keview, vol. xii, p. 161 . 
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be incumbent on sober thinkers seriously to consider that, exclu- 
sively of the excess of visional folly, it is a most unmanly, 
ungenerous, and unchristian deception to veil this object under, 
the pretext of respecting the civil and religious customs and 
prejudices of the people; for all their prejudices, all their opinions, 
and all their customs, from the most trifling to the most impor 
tant, are absolutely incorporated with their religion, and ought all 
to be held sacred. 

The founder of a philosophical Utopia would certainly reject 
with abhorrence a system which tends to enslave the human mind, 
and to entail hereditary degradation on a large portion of his 
citizens. But we are not here discussing a speculative theory. 
The objects in our contemplation are not metaphysical entities to 
be moulded into ideal forms; but human beings, already fixed in 
stubborn and immoveable prejudices, to which any system 
founded in wisdom and humanity must necessarily conform. It 
is not the question, it never can be a question, whether the 
English or the Hindoo code of religion and jurisprudence be 
entitled to the preference: but whether the Hindoo law and 
religion, for they are one and the same, are, or are not, to be 
maintained, or whether we are at liberty to invade both. If we 
profess to govern the Hindoos by their own laws, let us not falsify 
that profession by tearing them up by the roots on the pretence 
of pruning and amending them. They are no longer Hindoo if 
they are subject to innovation. Before quitting this branch of 
the subject, it may useful (for the sake of illustration) to 
examine the reasonableness of interfering with the most exception- 
able of all their institutioqs J It has been thought an abomination 
not to be tolerated, that a widow should immolate herself on the 
funeral pile of her deceased husband. But what judgment should 
we pronounce on the Hindoo, who (if any of our institutions 
admitted the parallel) should forcibly pretend to stand between a 
Ohristian and the hope of eternal salvation ? And shall we not 
bold him to be a driveller in polities and morals* a fanatic in 
religion, and a pretender in humanity, who would forcibly wrest 
this hope from the Hindoo widow ? To return to the question of 
oast. To equalize them is impossible ; to attempt it, offensive 
beyond all endurance to those whom we would exalt, as well as 
to those whom we would debase ; and if we possessed the powers 
to exercise it would be a gross and intolerable oppression. That 
our regulations, where they do extend, and where they have not 
yet reached, are considered with terror as the instruments of a 
foreign rule, and that the Hindoos neither do nor can feel that 
they are governed by their own laws, seems to have been 
distinctly foreseen by the able and learned officer* who aided in 


• The Judge Adveeete Qenefsl, Mejor Leith. 
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the first compilation of the judioial regnlations of Fort St. Groige. 
Id a preliminary report he deprecates the Idea of sadden iDnova- 
tion, and observes, * that the system ought rather to grow out of 
the first germ, than start at* once, full grown, like Minerva from 
the head of Jupiter* shaking a lance and ssgis ^it the astonished 
native. They will arise gradually, as the best laws ever have 
done, out of the manners and hibits of the people, meliorating 
and reflecting back the principles they have derived from 
them." 

In framing a new and full grown system (since, however, 
exceedingly enlarged), the excellent and able meii who were 
employed naturally referred to the system of jurisprudence wbiob 
we are all habituated to revere, for tfaeir rules, their forms, and 
modes of proceeding, down in many instances to the very teohni* 
cal terms- Fixed judges and nagisttatea have been estabUsbed, 
and courts of appeal, of circuit, and gaol delivery ^ with all their 
English appendages ; and a superior Hindoo .court, with a Person 
Arabic title, administered by Englishmen ; and it has already 
become a difficult study to be able to understand the votumihous 
code which has been framed. Of all this I should wish to speak 
with reverence ; but really an enormous amount of technical 
labour, and skill, and expencer and the application of nioilK 
respectable talents, terminates in performing the propdseS 
operation very ill, or not at all : the component parts are elogged- 
by their own complexity and misapplication ; the machinery of 
an Arnold’s chronometer has been applied to perform the work of 
a smoke-jack. 

If Anglo-Indian legislators would throw off a little of that 
which they somewhat too largely ascribe to the natives of India, 
namely, the prejudice of education, they would find the rules of 
proceeding prescribed by the Hindoo code (with alldts mimerous 
imperfections on its head), combined with ths local customs, or 
common law of India, not ill adapted to the state of society to 
which it is intended to apply! and in the Panc/kitc^4>r 
which is (or rather was) universally established in the . sooth as 
the common law of the land, an admirable instrunmt of practical 
decision. The Hindoo charactWi like all others, is of a mixed 
nature, but it is composed of strange and contradictory elements* 
The man who may be safely trusted for uniformly unfolding the 
whole truth to an European in whom he reposes confidence, may 
be expected to equivocate* and even to contradiot every word be 
has said, if called on to repeat it in presence of a third person 
whom he either fears or suspeots ; and in one of these descriptions 
he usually includes all strangers. The same description of man 

* An institution so eiitnely neglected or misunderstood, that I believe its 
existence is now, for the first time, presented to the notice of the English 
public. 
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sometimes the same individuals who from pique* and often without 
any intelligible motive* will perjure* himself without shame or 
compunction at a public trial, is faithful* kind, and respectable 
in the intercourse of society * and the single but notorious fact 
of habitual lending and borrowing of money and effects, among 
the husbandmen* without bond, or note, oi witness, abundantly 
proves* that this people^ apparently so destitute of morals in one 
view of their character, are in another habitually honest and true 
in their dealings ; that they mutually trust, and deserve to be 
trusted- The more intimately they are known, the more favour- 
able is the judgment of every good and humane European on the 
character of this interesting people ; but fully to understand 
them, requires to have lived and been educated among them, as 
one of themselves ; and I conscientiously believe, that for the 
purpose of discriminating the motives of action, and the chances 
of truth in the evidence of such a people, the mature life of the 
most acute and able European judge devoted to that single object 
would not place him on a level with an intelligent Hindoo 
Panehayct. 

To govern the Hindoos in reality, and not in pretence, by 
their own laws and customs, civil and' eriminali would admit ot 
extensive aid in judges and juries (panchaiets) from among the 
natives themselves, checked without material danger of corrup 
ticn by a redcoed scale of European controul. The new estab 
lisbments of police, on which large sums have been unnecessarily 
expended, might be entirely retrenohed by putting in activity 
the admirable instituvions^f village officers, and directing, instead 
of ai tempting to destroy this excellent instrument of police ; of 
which I speak, net from vague tradition of what it has been, but 
from a close observaticii ot what it is- If theory required that 
the judicial functions should be rendered distinct from the fiscal, 
it seemed equally to demand the separation of the duties of ma- 
gistrate and judge, which have been united in the new system 
with the most obvious practical inconvenience. There may have 
been a real propriety in preventing the fiscal officer from being 
the judge in a contested case of fiscal demand (although we do* 
not see this propriety practically acknowledged in England) 
but beyond this there seems to have been little necessity for the 
cumbrous establishments to which we have adverted. 

y These suggestioiis. however imperfect, are not the result of 
loose or solitary remarks, but the consequence of deliberate dis- 
eussion, with some of the mpstablo and efficient instruments of 

* Th^ branoh ot Hindoo law which rafera to this object is dreadfully objec- 
tioiiable, but the practical mlM of evidence are calculate to correct it. I feel 
that the reproach of Kngliah wejudice applina in a certain degree to some of mC 
obaervations on this subject m 180i : and 1 regret having made them at all, 
beeauae'they have been mfsapprehended ; and I have been quoted in courts 
of law for what I have not written. 
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the present system , of a careful and vigilant observation of the 
conduct and practical operatioa of a Hindoo court, which has 
been established within the fasst five years at Mysoor ; and of a 
coincidence with the mature judgment of regular English lawyers, 
free from the trammels of their profession- The names of some 
of these, if I were at liberty to adduce them, would give irresisti- 
ble weight to the opinions which I have attempted to sketch. 


No. IV. 

From conversation with some intelligent Jungum priests, I 
learn that they derive the name from a contraction of the three 
words, junnana, to be born ; gummana, to move; murrana, to die- 
The word jungum thus constantly reminds them of the most 
important dogma of the sect, namely, that the man who performs 
his duties in this world shall be exempted from these changes in 
a future state of existence, and shall immediately after death be 
re-united with the divine spirit from which he originally emanated. 
This doctrine, not altogether unknown to the braminical 
codof is push^ by the jungum to the extent of denying the 
metempsychosis altogether- This sect condemns as useless and 
unmeaning the incessant detail of external ceremonies, which 
amongethe bramins of every persuasion occupies the largest 
portion of their time, and forms the great business of their lives- 
The jungum disclaim the authority of these gods upon earth, as 
they impiously and familiarly mdl themselves. The prints of 
the jungum are all of the fourth or servile oast, and habitually 
distinguish the bramins by the opprobrious appellation of dogs ; 
yet, strange to tell, in some districts, by reciprocal concessions, 
and a coalition of religious dogmas with temporal interests, they 
have descended to receive as their spiritual preceptors the east 
of which they have been successively the martyrs and persecutors, 
and are consequently considered as heretics or renegadoes by 
tbe genuine jungum. 

The religion which inculcates what is real, in preference to 
the observance of form, is, according to this sect, of great i^ti- 
quity ; and they consider Chen Bas Ishwur, a native of Oallian 
in the Deckan, the reputed founder of the sect in the eleventh 
century, to have beep only the restorer of the ancient true belief; 
and in spite of the most sanguinary persecutions, they are found 
scattered in considerable numbers over the Ooncan, Canara, 
Deckan, Mysoor, and every part of the south of India, and con- 
f stitute a considmble portion of the Vopolation of Goorg, the 
Baja himself behig of that persoasion, as were the former Bajas of 
Mysoor, Badnore, and Soonda. 
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The fanciful notions of internal and external parity and uo- 
eleannesB (the former having a tvofold division of bodily and 
mental) are the foundation of most of the distinction of oasts 
which seem so absurd to Europeans. To the question of what 
is the difference between such and such a oast, the first answer 
will certainly be to indicate what they respectively can and oan- 
not eat ; but when we consider the plausible dogma not altogether 
unknown in Europe, that a regular and abstemious life (which 
they would name the internal purity of the body) contributes to 
mental excellence, we may be disposed to judge with more 
charity of the absurdity of these distinctions. The Jungum 
priests and the elect among their disciples abstain altogether 
from animal food ; while the Sheneveea bramins of the Conoan 
and the Deokan indulge in fish ; and many of Bengal, Hindostan, 
and Cashmire, eat the flesh of fawn, of mutton, and whatever is 
slain in sacrifice : the bramins of the south abhor these abomi- 
nations, but the latter at least is distinctly authorised by Menu 
and all the ancient Smirtis. as the most bigoted are compelled 
to admit. 

Xu tbe leading traits of the doctrine of the Jungum which 
have hitherto been noticed we recognize tl^ hand of a rational 
reformer. The sequel is not so fnveurable.^’ The Jungum profess . 
the exclusive worship of Siva; and the appropriate emblem of' 
that deity in its most obsoene form, enclosed in a diminutive 
silver or copper shrine, or temple, is suspended from the neck of 
every votary as a sort of personal god ; and from this circum: 
stance they are usually distinguish^ by tbe name of Ling-ayet 
or LingevunL They profess to consider Siva as the only Ood ; 
but on the subject of this mode of devotion they are not com- 
municativei and the other sects attribute to them not very decent 
mysteries. It is however a dogma of general notoriety, that if a 
Jungum has the mischance to lose his personal God, he ought not 
to survive that misfortune. 

Poomia, the present minister of Mysoor, relates an incident 
of a Ling-ayet friend of his who bad unhappily lost his portable 
God, and came to take a last farewell. The Indians, like more 
enlightened nations, readily laugh at the absurdities of every sect 
but their own, and Poornia gave him better counsel. It is a part 
of the ceremonial preceding the sacrifice of the individual, that 
the principal persons of tbe sect should assemble on the bank of 
some holy stream, and placing in a basket the lingum images of 
the whole assembly, purify them in tbe sacred waters. The des- 
tined victim, , in conformity to the advice of bis friend, suddenly 
seized the basket and overturned its contents into the rapid 
Caveri. ^ow, my friends, said he, we are on equal terms : let us 
prepare te die together. The idmamion terminated aooording to 
expectation. The whole party took an oath of inviolable seereey, 
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and each privately provided himself with a new image of the 
lingum. 

Mr. Ellis ooosiders the Jangum of the upper oountries, and 
the Pandarum of the lower, to he of the same seoti and both to 
deny in the most unequivo^ terms the doctrine of the metem- 
psyohosis. A manusoripb in the Mackenzie collection ascribes 
the origin of the Pandamma. as a sacerdotal order of the servile 
cast, to the religious disputes which terminated in the suppression 
of the Jain religion in the Fandian (Madura) kingdom, and the 
influence which they attainedi to the aid which they rendered to 
the bramins in that controversy but this origin seems to require 
oonfirmation. '^In a large portion, perhaps in the whole, of the 
brarainical temples dedicated to Siva in the provinces of Arcot, 
Tanjore, Trichiuopoly, Madurai and Tiiinevelly, the Pandarum is 
the high priest of the temple, and has the entire direction of the 
revenuesi but allows the bramins to officiate in the ceremonial 
part according to their own good pleasure, as a concern altogether 
below his notice- He has generally the reputation of an ine- 
proachable life, ^and is treated by the bramins of the temple with 
great reverence ; while on his part he looks down with compas- 
sion at the absurd trifles which occupy their attention. 

These fasts seem to point to some former revolution in which 
a Juogum government obtained the superiority over the bramin- 
ioal establishments, and adopted this mild mode of superseding 
the substantial part of their authority. It is a curious instance < 
of the wodtr being the spiritual lordr^of the bramin, and is worthy 
of farther historical investigation . -<j A. dynasty of Beejul Bai 
ruled at Oalliant but the extent of their dominions, and the dura- 
tion or exact aera of this dynasty, is at present uncertain. I find 
it placed in my notes from the Mackenzie manuscripts between 
the Gadumba and the Chola. 


No. V. 

Jain . — For a particular account of this singular sect the 
ninth volume of the Asiatic Researches may be consulted. The 
following abstract is the result of several conversations with 
Dhermia, a Jain bramin far advanced in yearsi whom Lieutenant 
Colonel Mackenzie has discovered and taken into his service since 
that essay was written ,* and oorresponds in what relates to their 
doctrines with the notes of similar discussions taken by Pere 
Dubois, a worthy and intelligent missionary who has lived for 
seventeen years amongthe Hindoos as one of themselves* 

The ancient religion of India, and, as Dhermia supposes, of 
the whole world, was uniform : namely, the worship of one Ood^ a 
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pure spirili, indivisible, without form, or.extent, or any corporeal 
attribute, omniscient, all powerful, po^essing infinite wisdom, 
and infinite happiress. Absorl^ed in the contemplation of his own 
perfections! he interferes in no respect in the government of the^^ 
universe, or in terrestrial concerns. Having originally given to 
all things their appointed order and course of action ; having 
rendered punishment the inevitable result of vice, and happiness 
after death the sure reward of virtue; he leaves mankind to tli*e 
consequences of their actions, and considers with indifference the 
complicated effects of good and evil upon earth which necessarily 
irise from the operation of free will. 

' After death the virtuous go to Hoordwaloga (Paradise), and 
the wicked to Ashdaloga (Hell), for a determined number of 
years, according to the measure of their actions upon earth ; at 
the expiration of that period they return again on earth to a new 
iState of existence, determined also by their conduct in the last ; 
’and thus to circulate through various transmigrations. But a 
superior degree of sanctity purifies the soul from the grossness of 
corporeal contact, and causes it to be reunited for ever with the 
divine spirit. The twenty-four Teerters, or saints, of this religion 
have thus been deified, and they are worshipped accordingly, as 
being intimately and inseparably united with God. 

Although the fourfold division of casts prevails among the 
Jain, and they, like the ordinary Hindoos, have their bramins, 
we are obliged for want of more convenient terms to discriminate 
the seots; by calling the doctrine of the latter that of the bramins^ 
and the former that of the Jain, To the bramins the Jain 
attribute all the corruptions of the present state of religion; the 
fabrication of the four vedas; the eighteen Pooranae ; the blas- 
phemous doctrine of the Trimourty, or three Gods, and the 
monstrous fables which relate to it; the Avatars of Vishnoo ; the 
obscene worship of the lingum, of cows and snakes, of the sun, 
the stars, the planets, and the elements; the sacredness of the 
waters of the Ganges, »d other rivers; and the whole catalogue 
of modern superstition- These corruptions, as the Jain affirms, 
did not take place at once, but have been gradually introduced ; 
and among them the crime of murder, in the sacrifice of animals, 
which though less frequent now than at some former times, is 
still practised in the Egniam. ^ 

Even the remnant of the Jain which had survived the 
repeated persecutions incited by the bramins has not escaped the 
corruption of the times ; and the rites of their religion in the 
temples formerly most sacred (as those of Canara, Baligola, and 
Mudgery) are now performed by unqualified persons of the third 
oast ; whom Dhernia considers as heretics. I have myself con- >- 
vers^ with the Ocorooe of the two former places, mentioned by 
Major Mackenzie and Doctor Buchanan in the ninth volume of the 
WH 53 
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Asiatic Besearches ; and they have acknowledged to me that 
they are Vaysias- The Jain bramins appear to have been the 
select objects of persecution; and in all Mysoor not more than 
fifty or sixty families now remain. I have heard of none in any 
other part of the soutbi and the only temple where the rites of 
the religion are duly performed is in the small village of Maieyoor, 
of which Dhermia is one of the officiating priests- 

The bramins relate with exultation the lacs of Jain who 
have been destroyed at different periodsi in persecutions which 
appear to have been more sanguinary than any recorded in the 
western world : and the following brief notice of those persecu- 
tions is taken chiefly from Oie bramins^ and from documents in 
the Mackenzie collection^ The earliest persecutor of the Jain of 
whom I have received any distinct account is Bhutt Acharya^ 
who lived about or before the commencement of the Christian 
8Bra. This person had become the disciple of a Jain Gooroo* 
for the express purpose of learning the philosophy of that sect 
(in which the bramins admit that they excelled), and thus defeat- 
ing them with their own weapons- He betrayed what he found 
exceptionable in their doctrines; and after having excited against 
them the most active persecution, finally condemned himself to 
perish by a slow fire, as an expiation for the crime of having 
betrayed his Gooroo* In the act of sustaining this punishment 
at Ilurdtvar, where the Ganges enters Hindostan, he was visited 
by the celebrated Sancara A chary a, a native of Kerala or 
Malabar- In the midst of his sufferings Bhutt Acharya instructed 
this apt disciple, and exhorted him to continue the holy work of 
persecution; an injunction which Sancara Acharya effectually 
observed in his travels through every paft of India- The Jain 
religion however continued to flourish to the south, to the extent 
of being professed by several dynasties of kings, among whom 
wo may enumerate w'ith some certainty a very ancient dynasty 
which ruled at or near Conjeveram before that part of Drauveda 
was conquered or colonized by the Cholii dynasty, and assumed 
the name of Tondamundelum, from the name of the son of the 
Chola king who commanded the expedition; the Pandian ruling 
at Madura; and a branch of it in Canara; and the Hoisala or 
Hellals who ruled at Doorasumnioder, now called Hallabede, 
near the western range of the hills of Mysoor. In 1133 Rama- 
nuja or BamanujachareCf the famous Vishnavite reformer, Hying 
from the persecution of a king of the Chola dynasty in Tanjore 
of the sect of Sica, who exacted a confession of faitli from all his 
subjects, ascended to Mysoor, and coverted to the Vishnavite 
religion the reigning king of the last mentioned dynasty, named 
Veera Narsa Bellab who thenceforth assumed the name of 


Spiritual preceptor. 
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Vishnoo Verdana'; and it is to the persecution of this period that 
the hramins exultingly refer for the final extinction of the Jain, 
by the most extensive slaughter and unheard of torments, one of 
which was that of grinding them in an oil-milL 

The relative antiquity of the Jain and the bramins cannot 
perhaps at present be decided: there is little room to doubt that 
they were originally the same, and the question would relate to 
the doctrine which each of them pretend to have preserved 
unpolluted- But it appears to mo incontestable, that the distinc- 
tion of doctrine and separation of sects had taken place before 
the expedition of Alexander- On asking Dhermia the reason of * 
prefixing the popular term Sravana to the names of all their 
temples, he tells me that the word is a corruption of Sramana^ 
the most usual term for the sect, or rather for the holy persons 
belonging to it : he eni^ersted six other distinctive terius which 
are indiscriminately applied to them viz., Arhata, Digumbera, 
Jenna, Jaina, and Prnmana. It will not probably be questioned 
that the Sramana are the Sannanes, Germanes, Safn/ines ; and 
Pramana the Pramms of the ancient authors of the west. Strabo 
would seem to consider the Getmanes^ and the Pramnce as 
distinct sects ; but l)Oth are said to be opponents of the Urachmanes^ 
and the latter particularly to ridicule their study of astrology. 
It may be noticed as a confirmation of the distinction of doctrine 
at this peiiod, that Philostratus and Pliny speak of the Brack- 
manes as worshipping the sun ; but although some obscurity may 
be expected in the imperfect information of the ancients, 1 do 
not find this worship any where attributed to the Sarmanes or 
Pramnce, who to this day hold it in abhorrence- The Zarma- 
nochagas, noticed so much by ancient authors for having publicly 
destroyed himself at Athens, was probably a Jain- In a note on 
8trabo lib- 15 — 1048, on this name, we are told that old manu- 
scripts {Veteres libri) have two distinct words, Zar^nanas and 
Chagas^ and Dion Cassius names this person Zarmanes without 
any addition- Srama7ia-ganna^ as Dhermia informs me, is the 
usual form of speech to indicate the sect of Jain. 

The following substance of an extract from a Jaiii Pooranam 
in the Mackenzie collection is at least curious. The last of the 
Teorters named Verdamanna^ studied along with his sister’s son 
Parswa Butarick: the latter becoming jealous of the superior 
progress of his relative in the established studies, sought anotlier 
path to distinction by the invention of a new religion, chiefly 
supported by magical illusions- He converted by these means 
many kings, and chiefly extended his religion to the west, from 
whence (the Jain very strangely imagine that) after suffering 
many subsequent corruptions and changes it returned to India, 
under the form of the Mohammedan religion. This person 
commenced the promulgation of his new religion when he was 
W H 63* 
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thirtythree years of age : the sara of his contemporary Vetdamana^ 
the last of the Teartas (but whether his birth, death, or sanctifica- 
tion I do not find in ny nelm) is the conclusion of the fourth age, 
according to the chronology of the Jain ; of the fifth 2466 had 
elapsed in 1807, which places its commencement in 659 B. 0.; a 
period sufficiently neat to the supposed sera of Zoroaster to 
render the coincidence very lemarkable* In a curious but 
mutilated manuscript history of Persia formerly in the possession 
of Oolonel Close, but now 1 fear irrevocably l^t, I recollect the 
narrative of a war between Iran and Turan in consequence of the 
king of the former having embraced the new religion of Z'erdueht^ 
which the king of Turan in a IMet full of reproach terms the 
foolish doctrines of a stranger* 

If the other oircumBtances of coincidence should appear to 
be satisfactory, the difference of name will be found to furnish no 
objection- ZerduSht or Zeradusht, the person whom we name 
Zoroaster, probably assumed that fanciful title (signifying the 
leader of a flock of those deserfptions of birds which observe a 
regular order of flight) when he Imcame the founder of a sect- 

Whatever in otheiYes^cts may be the state of science in 
the ancient books of tha Jain; l>hermia is a proficient in logic, 
and a very acute metaphysleian- This intelligent and venerable 
old man is preparing a history of the sect, which may probably 
throw some faint lights on ancient history ; but I fear that the 
lapse from the only true religion, with which the bramins are so 
rudely charged, may be retorted in many instances on the minor 
doctrines of the Jain themselves- 

The Jain are very commonly confounded with the worship- 
pers of Bhoud by the braminS and Hindoos of every cast- But 
it is only necessary to state that the Jain have, and the Bhoud- 
ists have not, a distinction of casts* to prove that the two religions 
must have been at id! times irtecoocilable- 4The Jain assume to 
themselves the merit of having evpelled the worshippers of 
Bhoud from the southern peninsula at the conclusioii of a 
violent religious war- We have already adverted to a dynasty of 
Jain kings Which ruled al Conjeveram at a very early period 
and Oohmai Mackensie has also found at the same place many 
incontestable lemain's of a Bhoudist establishment* but no 
authority for determining the date of their alleged expulsion. 
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No. VI. 

List of the Purgannahs that appear to have been in the 
poBsession of Ghiok-Deo-Baja of Mysoori at the time of bis death 
in 1704. 


No. 

MYSOOB 

Bevenuo 

1 

Puttun Astagram .... 

Canty. Fagodai. 
10.000 

2 

Mysoor Astagram .... 

11,500 

3 

Mysoor Tallook .... 

14,000 

4 

Hardanhully .... 

15,000 

6 

Feriapatam .... 

6,200 

6 

Muddoor .... 

13,200 

7 

Heggadavancotta 

8,000 

8 

Bettadapoor .... 

7,000 

9 

T&yoor .... 

8,000 

10 

Yellandoor .... 

10,000 

11 

Mallavelly .... 

9,000 

12 

Taload or Sosilla .... 

8,100 

13 

Narsipoor 

10,200 

14 

Tedtora .... 

7,200 

15 

Bailoor .... 

16,700 

16 

Arcnillgode .... 

4,300 

17 

Cbinnapatam .... 

12,100 

18 

Hassun .... 

7,900 

19 

Honawully .... 

9,400 

20 

Nagamunglum .... 

4,700 

21 

BeUore .... 

3,100 

22 

Maharajdroog .... 

10,000 

23 

Gram .... 

3,500 

24 

Bamgherry .... 

7,400 

25 

Turkanamby .... 

7,400 

26 

Cuddaba • « • - 

12,000 

27 

Toorvykeira .... 

9,000 

28 

Coonygul .... 

5,008 

29 1 

Hoolioordroog .... 

4,000 

30 

Hickairee .... 

4,065 

31 

Gbewrayputtun ... 

9,138 

32 

Noogybully .... 

3,000 

33 

34 

Mailoottah ) 

Eisbnrajpoor [ - - • * 

6,100 

35 

Suckroyputtun .... 

6,200 


Carried over 


281.411 
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No. 

MYSOQB 

Revenue 







Canty. Pagodas, 




Brought up 


281,411 

36 

Banawar 






37 

Gurradungeery 


. 



10.000 

38 

Harunhully 






39 

Boodihall 





7,000 

40 

Hagulwady 





12,000 

41 

Bangalore 


• 



55.000 

42 

MAgry 





8.400 

43 

Mudgerry 


• 



36,000 

44 

Cortekeirah 


• 



4,000 

46 

Gankanhully 





8,900 

46 

Nellamunglum 





16,000 

47 

Dodabulla 

• 




48 

Anicull 





10.300 

49 

Byrandroog 





4,000 

50 

Hebboor 





7,000 

51 

Ootradroog 


• 



5,000 

52 

Chenroydroog 


« 



8,000 

53 

Toomkoor 





18,000 

54 

Deoroydroog 


• 



55 

Nidjigull 





16,000 

66 

Mftklydroog 





67 

Gundykurah 





16.000 

58 

Ghickanaighully 





59 

Ghicka Moogloor 





8.134 4 

60 

Guddoor 





7,129 7i 

61 

Burra Ballapoor 





44,000 

62 

Settigall 

1 





63 

Godahully 





15,200 

64 

Allambaddy 

1 





65 

Denkanicotta 

1 




14,000 

66 

Buttingerry 

[• 




67 

Ossoor 


• 


• 

18,096 

68 

Ankuageery 

i’ 



i 

4,000 

69 

Solageery 

f • 




70 

Bftgloor 


• 



3,000 


BABBAMHAL. 




1 

Barramhal 

• 

• 



64.000 

2 

Gaveriputtun 

. 

• 



10,000 

3 

Verabuddrdroog 

• 

• 



8.000 




Garried over 

718,571 li 
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No. 

MYSOOB 

Bovonue 



Canty. Pagodas. 


Brought up . 

718,571 li 

4 

Baycottah .... 

8,000 

5 

Kangoondy . . . . ^ 

6.000 

6 

Darampoory .... 

8,000 

7 

Pennagra .... 

10,000 

8 

Tingrycotta .... 

12,000 

9 

Caverypoor .... 

8,000 

10 

Ahtoor Anuntgeery .... 

18,000 

11 

Purmutty .... 

14,000 

12 

Shendamungui .... 

20,000 

13 

Womloor .... 

16,000 

14 

Sankergeery . • • . 

40,000 

15 

Namcall .... 

16,000 

16 

Koosh • • • . 

8.000 

17 

Salem .... 

24,000 


COIMBBTOOR. 


1 

Goimbetoor .... 

P0,000 

2 

Danaikencotta • . • • 

35,000 

3 

Cheoor or Sheoor .... 

27.000 

4 

Ghingeery : . . . 

27,000 

5 

Darapooram and Ghucker^ry 

64,000 

6 

Gangium .... 

20 000 

7 

Sattimunglum .... 

30,600 

8 

Undoor or Andwor • . . - 

8,000 

9 

Perindoora .... 

14,000 

10 

Vizimungle or Arravacourchy • 

20,000 

11 

Errode .... 

20,000 

12 

Garoor . • . • 

41,000 

13 

Oodgully .... 

15,000 

14 

Gaverypooram .... 

4,000 


Total 

1,331,671 U 


No. VII. 

Curious facts illustrative of the characters of Hyder and Tippoo 
referred to from a note in pa{je 608* 

It VISA previously to this campaign, that Hyder exacted 
from his son the foUovring strange compact, which was found 
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among tho archives at Seringapatam, and a fac simile of the 
original) together with a translation, is published by Major- 
General Kirkpatrick in his curious and interesting selection of 
Tippoo’s letters. 


Agreement. 

" 1st. 1 will not do (any) one thing without the pleasure 
of your blessed Majesty, Lord of Benefits (or my bountiful 
Lord): if I do, let me be punished, in whatever manner may 
seem fitting to your auspicious mind. — One article. 

'* 2d. If in the afiairs of the Sircar, 1 should commit 
theft, or bo guilty of fraud great or small, let me, as the due 
punishment tliereof, be strangled.* — One article. 

** 3d. If I bo guilty of prevarication, or misrepresentation, 
or of deceit, tho duo punishment thereof is this same strangula- 
tion. — One article. 

“ 4th. Without the orders of tho Presence, I will not 
receive from any one, Niizzere, &c. ; neither will I take things 
from any one (meaning perhaps forcibly): if I do, let my nose 
bo cut off, and let me bo driven out from the city One article. 

** 5th. If, excepting on the affairs of the Sircar^ I should 
hold conversation (probably cabal or intrigue), with any person, 
or be guilty of deceit, ^c., let rne. in punishment thereof, be 
stretched on a cross One article. 

“ 6th. Whenever a country shall be committed to my 
charge by the Sircar, and an army be placed under my command, 
I will carry on all business regarding the same, with the advice, 
and througli the medium of such confidentrial persons as may be 
appointed (for tho purpose) by the Sircar] and if I transact such 
affairs through any other channel than this, let mo bo strangled. 
— One article. 

7th. If there should be any occasion for correspondence 
by writing, or to buy or give (away) any thing, or any letters 
should arrive from any place, 1 will do nothing (in such matters) 
without the concurrence and advice of the person appointed by 
tho Sircar . — One article. 

8th. I have wriiten and delivered these few articles of my 
own free will ; keeping the contents thereof in my heart’s remem- 
brance, I will act in each article accordingly. If I forget this 


* Original i—Gul hayed dad, of the meaniDg of which expressioD, I am far 
Trom being certiiin. It may po68ib]3' signify to *' extinguish,” and hence figura- 
tively to put to death. — Kirkpatrick. 

Literalj^’, let we he hamged. Gul deva, to hang, (Hindostanee,) and in 
Mysoor Persian, Gul daden. it is no impeachment of the learned translator's 
knowledge, that he did not understand this provincialism. — W. 
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and act in any other (or different) manner, let mo be punished 
agreeable to the foregoing writing." 

If such a performance were discovered in a miscellaneous 
mass of papers, unconnected with names and cricumstances, it 
would probably be interpreted, as the silly contrivance of some 
savage, to frighten a child. But those who have had access to 
know the manners of this court, and the characters of the 
parties, strange as the assertion may scorn, will see in it internal 
evidence of authenticity. 

Hyder, from the earliest youth of Tippoo, made no secret of 
lamenting, that his intellect was of an inferior order, and his 
disi)osition wantonly cruel, deceitful, vicious, and intractable. 
Among the pranks which he practised about this period, two 
gave particular offence to his father. 1st. In taking his exercise 
on horseback, it was his particular delight to hunt the sacred 
bulls of the Hindoo temples, (the Indian apis,) w'ounding them, 
and sometimes destroying them with his lance, (indeed after his 
own accession he made no scruple of recommending this divine 
animal to his associates as the host beef). Ilyder was shocked 
at these ivanton and unprofitable outrages, on the feelings of 
the great mass of his subjects. 2d. An English soldier who had 
been made a prisoner during Colonel Smith’s war. had remained 
in Mysoor, on the liberation of his associates. Tippoo one day 
took the opportunity of having him suddenly- seized, and causing 
the outward and visible sign of Islam to be inflicted in bis 
presence. Ilyder was at the time particularly anxious to con- 
ciliate the English; he abused his son in the grossest terms, put 
him in solitary confinement, and when released, forbade his 
courtiers to speak with him; an interdiction which was freequontly 
repeated, as the consequence of subsequent offences* On this 
occasion, as on many others, ho predicted that this worthless 
successor, w'ould lose the empire which he had created; he 
observed, that in order to indulge a silly prejudice, he had 
insulted and injured the soldier, in a manner which could answer 
no one rational purpose, and might one day bring the vengeance 
of the English nation on his house. On the subject of the 
second article of the compact, it may be necessary to explain, 
that Tippoo never returned from a detachment, without attempt- 
ing secret embezzlement of the plunder* Ilyder on such 
occasions would lose all patience, and in plain terms call him a 
thief, and a blockhead; observing that he had not the common 
sense to perceive that he was stealing from himself: for unhap- 
pily, said he, you will be my successor; would that I had begotten 
Aydz instead of you, (of this Ay&z we have already spoken.) 

Persian seals are usually marked wdth the date on wdiich 
they were engraved; the seal to this instrument, inscribed Tippoo 
Sultaun appears to have been engraved in 1769. and as General 
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Kirkpatrick observerB, this circumstance proves* that the title 
Sultaun was not assumed on his successioni as had been supposed, 
and had become an object of serious diplomatic discussion, (see 
the journal of the late Sir C* Ware Mallet iu Kirkpatrick’s 
Tippoo’s Ijetters,) but had probably been given at his birth. The 
observation is perfectly correct, and this may be a proper 
opportunity for explaining the history of the name- 

Hyder, from i)er8onal communication, and established 
character, had a particular veneration for the celebrated abstract- 
ed devotee, Tippoo Sultaun of Arcot, (not Colar as stated by 
Sir G. Mallet,) whose superb mausoleum at that place, embellish- 
ed* by the contributions of pious Mabommedans, continues to be 
a favourite resort of the devout, from every part of the south 
of India ; and being in Coromandel at the period of the birth 
of his eldest son, named him after the holy father, who» like 
most Booji^ (pure or abstracted saints,) assumed the royal 
designation, Shah or Sultaun^ the conqueror of his passions, the 
spiritual lord, the king of the affairs of another world, as. the 
temporal monarch is of this. I do not find among my notesi 
any temporal history of this spiritual lord. It is probable that 
he was from the upper country, from the name Tippoo^ which 
in the Canarese language signifies tyger, and he probably assum- 
ed that designation, from the tyger being the monarch of the 
woods, both members of the name thus indicating this ideal 
sovereignty. This also is the ground of the Sultaun having 
adopted the stripe of the royal tyger as a part of his insignia. 
In some extracts from the DAbist&n, lately communicated to 
me hy Mr. Jonathan Scott, the learned translator of Ferishta’s 
history of the Decan, the author states tnat Shah, (the more 
usual adjunct of these saints,) in its primitive meaning, signifies 
pure. The orthography of the royal adjunct in the Ddbistdn% 
and iu all works that I have examined, is the same; I am far 
from desiring to discredit the authority of the D&bistftn, but if 
this were the primitive meaning of the word, it has certainly 
long been disused, and I believe that it cannot be produced in 
the ronse of pure in any Persian author, from the date of the 
DfibistAn until the present day ; and that it is universally 
applied by the religious, and by all others, in the sense which I 
have endeavoured to explain- If this received sense of the word 
Shah were doubtful, it would be confirmed by the adoption of 
the Arabic synonyme Sultaun^ from a root which signifies 
prevalence, power, authority. 


♦ The Nabob Tippoo SaMann, m tha year 1786, applied for permiBUon to 
Mpair *nd embelliBh, at biB own ezpence, the mauBolemn of the Baint, wboae 
name he bore, but the permiBsioii waa refoBed by Mahommed Ali. 
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No. VIII. 

(Referred to from Pege 604.) 

Extracts from some Letters written by the late Reverend Mr. 

Swartz^ to one of His Majesty's Chaplains^ and another 

Friend in 1779 and 1780. 

In the year 1773, the Nabob found means to usurp the 
Tanjour couutry, ^hich he ruined by inhuman exactions. After 
two years and an half, Lord Pigot arrived and reinstated the 
King.'* Now the nabob left no means untried, and exhausted 
all his provinces, for to regain possession of Tanjour. His 
troops, consisting, besides the infantry, of seven line regiments 
of cavalry, who were in a high state of discipline, receiving no 
pay, and some revolting through bitter hunger, were for the 
greatest part disbanded, and went away with grief, and some 
even with tears- Hydernaick received these people with joy. 
The troops of Tanjour, already short after the nabob's usurpa- 
tion, had almost to a man entered into Hyder's service- Thus 
were the hands of this tyrant strengthened against our Govern- 
ment. Lord Pigot sought to reclaim the nabob, for he clearly 
foresaw whereabouts it would end : but he was soon rendered 
incapable to act- Probably his intentions were faudable, but he 
began not with God- 

We had lost our church in Tanjour, after that fort had 
fallen into the hands of the nabob- He amused us with empty 
promises. But when we were quite at a loss where to assemble 
for Divine service, my pious friend. Major Stevens* built us a 
fine mud-wall church at his own expence, which cost him 
upwards of an hundred star pagodas. But the congregation 
increasing rapidly, and a fresh covering with straw being reciuisite 
from time to time, we began in January 1779, to think of building 
a spacious and permanent church- A subscription was set on 
foot, but the amount was shamefully insignificant- At Madras, 
about 10,000 pagodas were cheerfully contributed towards erect- 
ing a playhouse. But to build a prayhouse, people have no 
money. Major Stevens, who could have efiectually promoted 
the subscription, and superintended the building, and who 
intended to return to Europe, and make a faithful representation 
of what might promote the true interest of the Honourable 
Company, and the welfare of this country^ chiefly of youth, was 
killed on the 14th of October 1778 ; before Pondicherry. General 
Munro, who knew, as well as every body, that Major Stevens 
and I lived together as brethren, condoled me in the kindest 
manner, saying, you will not so soon get a Stevens again; 
however, I request you’ll consider me as your friend. Although 


« liMBiBg the Baja of Tinjoar. 
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we are bid not to place out reUanoe upon man, and although 
their promises are seldom any thing more than compliments ; 
yet I praise the Lord, whenever he makes any one’s heart willing 
to further the work of God, even in the smallest degree. At a 
visit which General Munro and I paid the rajah, the General 
observed, that Christianity is far to be preferr^ to Paganism : 
I am convinced, said the rajah, that the Christian religion is an 
hundred thousand times better than idolatry; but the conduct 
of the Europeans makes a bad impressioc on his mind. 

In full reliance on the help of God, I set about the building 
of the church in the little fort, which was to be 90 feet long, and 
50 feet wide. On the 10th of March 1779, the General laid the 
foundation stone, 9 feet deep, and I held a short sermon on 
Psalm IxviK 

As I had rendered the General some little services, by 
translating the letter which the Court 6f Directors had wrote to 
the King *, by doing chaplain's duty in camp for a short time, 
and otherwise ; I was informed that he had requested Govern- 
ment to make me a present for my trouble* Instantly when I 
heard it, I wrote to Madras, declining any present for myself, but 
if they would do me a favour, I requested that they would 
make a present of bricks and lime, of which the Company had 
here a quantity in store, towards the building of this church, as 
we had not even money enough to pay the labourers, much less 
to purchase materials. The General, who went to Madras, 
promised to support and promote this my request. It lasted a 
good while, ere I heard any thing. At last, in May, the General 
wrote me word to come up instantly to Madras, because the 
governor. Sir Thomas Bumbold, had something of importance to 
communicate unto me. I go, and behold to my astonishment I 
am desired to make a journey to Seringapatam, and to assure 
Hydernaik, that our Government had no other but thoughts of 
peace. Sir Thomas addressed me nearly as follows : — It seems 
that Hyder Ally Cawn meditates upon war; he has in some 
letters expressed his displeasure, and even speaks in a menacing 
tone- We wish to discover his sentiments in this weighty affair 
with certainty, and think you are the fittest person for this 
purpose. You’ll oblige us if you will make a journey thither, 
sound Hyder Ally, and assure him that we harbour peaceable 
thoughts. The reason why we have pitched upon you, is, 
because you understand the Hindostanee, consequently need no 
translator in your conferences. We are convinced that you’ll 
act disinterestedly, and won’t allow any one to bribe you. In 
particular, you can travel privately through the country, without 
external pomp and parade, and thus the whole journey will 


* Tbs lUja. 
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remain a secret (which is of great importance to us) until you 
shall speak with Hyder Naik himself. You will have noth- 
ing else to do, than to refer Hyder to his own letters, and to 
answer some dubious circumstances ; and if you perceive him to 
be peaceably disposed, inform him that some principal members 
of council will come to him for to settle the business finally. 
As the intention of the journey is good and Christian namely, to 
prevent the effusion of human blood, and to preserve this country 
in peace, this commission militates not against, but highly 
becomes your sacred office ; and therefore we hope you will 
accept it. 

I requested time to consider of the proposal > prayed that 
God would give me wisdom, and thought it my duty not to 
decline it. The grounds which determined me, were : 

1st. Because the mission to Hyder was not attended with 
any political intrigues. To preserve the blessings of peace was 
the only aim I had in view, and at that time I really believed 
Sir Thomas a intentions to be upright and peaceable. I con- 
sidered, that if God, according to the riches of his mercy, would 
vouchsafe to employ poor me, as an instrument to establish the 
happiness of British India; I durst not withdraw myself, nor 
shrink back on account of the danger of the undertaking, whereof 
1 was fully aware, but I ventured upon it in firm reliance upon 
God and his fatherly protection. 

2d. Because this would enable me to announce the gospel 
of God my Saviour in many parts, where it had never been 
known before. And 

3d. As the Honourable Company and the Government had 
shewn me repeated kindness, I conceived that by this journey I 
might give them some marks of my gratitude. 

But at the same time I resolved to keep my hands undefiled 
from any presents, by which determination the Lord enabled 
me to abide ; so that I have not accepted a single farthing of 
presents, save my travelling expenoes. These were given me, 
and I went over to Tanjour, where I left directions with the 
native teachers, how they were to act during my absence, to 
Trichonopoly, where I preached to the Europeans and natives in 
the absence of Bev. Mr. Pohloi who was on a tour to Pallam- 
cottah, from which he returned the 6th of July. 

On the 5th of July, 1779, 1 set out from Trichinopoly. On 
the 6th, in the evening, I reached Caroor, Hyder’s frontier 
garrison, about forty miles to the west of Trichinopoly : here 
I tarried a whole month in expectation of Hyder’s answer to 
my letter. However I had always enough to do, going out daily 
among the heathens with the catechist (now country priest) 
Satthianftdhen, and announcing to them the whole counsel of 
God concerning our salvation. I constantly instructed, and at 
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the end of the month baptioed some servants of my landlordt a 
German officer of Hyder’s, and had divine service and daily 
prayers with him and his household. 

On the 6th of August we left Garoor, and proceeded on our 
journey. On the 22d, being Sunday, we made a halt, according 
to my custom, at Madenemuleyi a fine town, where there is a 
strong bridge* of twenty-three very substantial arches. After 
each rain the magistrates of the place must send people to 
replace any earth that may have bmn washed away. Hyder’s 
economical rule is to repair all damages without losing an 
instant, whereby all is kept in good condition and with little 
ezpence. The Europeans in the Oamatic leave every thing to go 
to ruins. 

(N.B. It will be remembered, that this was not written in 
our days, but near thirty years ago.) (Missionary Compiler.) 

On the 24th, we arrived near the fort of Mysoor. An high 
mountain, with a pagoda on its summit, was formerly dangerous 
to travellers. The Pagan inhabitants of that mountain, imagin- 
ing that their idol was highly gratified with the sacrifice of noses, 
Ac. used to rush out upon travellers, out off their noses, and 
offer them unto their idol. But Hyder has most rigorously 
prohibited it. The glacis of the fort had the appearance of the 
finest green velvet. Hero also I observed, that, wherever some 
earth has been washed away by rain, the people instantly 
repaired it. 

On the 25th of August, we arrived at Seringapatam. 1 had 
a tent on the glacis of the fort, because an epidemical fever raged 
within. I had full liberty to go into the fort at all times, no- 
body preventing me. 

Hyder's palace is a fine building in the Indian style. 
Opposite to it an open place. On both sides are ranges of open 
buildings, where the military and civil servants have their offices, 
and constantly attend. Hydernaik can overlook them from his 
hdcony. Here reignt no pomp, but the utmost regularity and 
dispatch, although Hyder sometimes rewards his servants, yet 
the principal motive is fear. Two hundred people with whips 
stand always ready to use them. Not a day passes on which 
numbers are not flogged. Hyder applies the same oat to all 
transgressors alike, gentlemen and borsekeepers, taxgatherers, 
and bis own sons. And when he has inflicted such a public 
scourging upon the greatest gentlemen, he does not dismiss them. 
No^ they remain in the same office, and bear the marks ot the 
stripes on their backs, as public warnings ; for he seems to think, 
that almost all people who seek to enrich themselves, are void 
of all principles of honour. 

• Ovsrthe river Ceapenee, it wm built by thaDnlwey Deo Reje, eboat 1785, 
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Once of an evening, I went into the palace, and saw a num- 
ber of men of rank sitting round about ; their faces betrayed a 
conscious terror, Hyder's Persian secretary told me, they were* 
collectors of districts. To me they appeared as criminals expect- 
ing death. But few could give a satisfactory account ; consequently 
the most, dreadful punishments were daily inflicted. I hardly 
know whether I shall mention how one of these gentlemen was 
punished. Many who read it, may think the account exaggerat- 
ed, but the poor man was tied up;- two men came with their 
whips and cut him dreadfully; with sharp nails was his flesh 
torn asunder, and then scourged afresh ; his shrieks rent the air. 

But although the punishments are so dreadful, yet there are 
people enough who seek such employments, and out-bid each 
other. The hramins are by far the worst in this traffic. 
When they have obtained a district, they flay the people with 
unrelenting and inhuman cruelty, and with the most philoso- 
phical sang froid. At last they pretend to be poor, receive 
Hyder's chastisement, and return into their district. 

When I came to Hyder, he desired mo to sit down alongside 
of him. The floor was covered with the most exquisite tapestry. 
He received me very politely, listened friendly, and with seem- 
ing pleasure to all what I had to say ; he spoke very openly and 
without reserve, and said, that the Europeans had broken their 
solemn engagements and promises, but that nevertheless, he 
was willing to live in peace with them, provided * * * ^ 
last he directed a letter to be wrote, had it read unto me, and 
said, what I have spoken with you, that 1 have shortly mentioned 
in the letter. You will explain the whole more at length. (But 
the nabob at Madras and othersy found means to frustrate all 
hopes of peace.) 

When I sat near Hydernaik, I particularly observed in 
what a regular succession, and with what rapid dispatch his 
affairs proceeded one after the other. Whenever he made a 
pause in speaking, an account was read to him of the district, 
and letters received. He heard it, and ordered the answer 
immediately. The writers ran, wrote the letter, read it, and 
Hyder apposed his seal. Thus, in one evening, a great many 
letters were expedited, Hyder can neither read nor write, but 
his memory is excellent. He orders one man to write a letter 
and read it to him ; then he calls another to read it again. If 
the writer has in the least deviated from his orders, his head 
pays for it 

What religion people profess, or whether they profess any 
at all, that is perfectly indifferent to him. He has none 
himself, and leaves every one to his choice. 

• It wUl be observed, thet they bed ell been essembled et this period. See 
pp. 761, 766 of this volnme 
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His army is under the oare of four chief oflBoers, called 
Buohshee, (from the Persian word Budisbeeden, to give)* One 
might call them Paymasters* But they have to do, not only 
with the pay, but also with the recruiting services and other 
things which belong to an army. They are also judgesy who 
settle differences. With these men I had frequent discourses. 
Some spoke Persian, others only Hindostanee; buc all were 
Mahometans. They asked me what the right prayer was, 
and to whom we ought to pray. I declared unto them, how we, 
being sinful men, and therefore deserving God’s curse and 
eternal death, could not come before God but in the name of 
our Mediator Jesus Christ ; and I explained unto them also the 
Lord’s Prayer. To persons who understood Tamul, I explained 
the doctrines of Christ in Tamul ; to the others, in the Htndo- 
stanee language. 

As the ministers of Hyder’s court are mostly bramins. I 
had many conversations with them. Some answered with 
modesty; others did not choose to talk on so indefensible a 
subject, and only meant, that their noble pagodas were not 
built in vain. I said, the edifices may indeed serve for some 
use, but not the idols which ye adore. 

Without the fort were some hundred Europeans, commanded 
by a Frenchman, and a squadron- of hussars under the command 
of Captain Budene, a German. Part of those troops were Ger- 
mans, others Frenchmen, I found also some Malabar Christians. 
Every Sunday I performed divine service in German and Mala- 
bar, without asking any body’s leave, but I did it, being bound 
in conscience to do my duty. We sang, preach^, prayed, and 
nobody presumed to hinder us* 

In Hydemaik's palace, high and low came to me, and asked 
what our doctrine was, so that I could speak as long as I had 
strength. Hyder’s youngest son (not Tippoo) saw and saluted 
me in the durbar or hall of audience. He sent to request me to 
come into his apartment, I seot him word that I would gladly 
come, if his father permitted it, without his father’s leave 1 might 
hurt both him and myself. Of this he was perfectly sensible. 
The most intimate friends dare not speak their sentiments 
freely : Hyder has bis spies every where. But I knew that I 
might speak of religion night and day, without giving him the 
least offence. 

I sat often with Hyder in an hall that is open on the 
garden side. In the garden the trees were grafted and bear two 
sorts of fruit. He hi^ also fine cypress trees, fountains, Ac. 

I observed a number of young boys, bringing some earth 
into the garden. On enquiry I was informed, that Hyder had 
raised a. battalion of orphans, who have nobody else to provide 
for them, and whom he educates at his own expence : for be 



allows no orphan to be neglected in all his dominions. He 
feeds and clothes them, and gives little wooden firelocks, with 
which they exercise. His care for orphans* gave* me great 
pleasure. Oh, how much were it to be wished, that we might 
follow this example, and improve upon it, particularly as to 
religious instruction, so as it becometh Britons, and as God shall 
certainly require it at our hands, which he hath therefore armed 
with power, that we should use it chiefly for his service and 
glory, not merely for our own. 

On the last evening, when 1 took my leave from Hyder, he 
requested me to speak Persian before him, as I had done with 
his people (he understood Persiant# but he does not speak it). 
I did so ; and explained the motives of my journey to him 
** You may perhaps, wonder," said I, " what could have induced 
me, a priest, who has nothing to do with political concerns, to 
come to you, and that on an errand, which does not properly 
belong to my sacerdotal functions. But, as I was plainly told, 
that the sole .object of my journey was the preservation and 
conflrmatioq of peace ; and having witnessed, more than once, 
the misery and horrors attending on war ; I thought within my 
own mind, how happy I should deem myself, if I could be of 
service in cementing a durable friendship between the two 
Governments ; and thus securing the blessings of peace to this 
devoted country and its inhabitants. This. I considered as a 
commission in no wise derogatory to the oflioe of a minister of 
God, who is a God of Peace." He said, with great cordiality — 
Very well ! very well I I am of the same opinion with you ; 
and wish that the English may be as studious of peace as you 
are. If they offer me the hand of peace and conco^, I shall not 
withdraw mine." 

“ I took my leave of him. He bad sent tbiue hundred 
rupees into my palankeen, to defray my travelling expences." 

(Semark of the compiler* — From another account, which 
I cannot now find, I recollect, that when the Bev. Mr. S. would 
have declined the present, he was told by Hyder's people, it 
would endanger their life, if they dared to take it back; Mr- 
Schwartz wished then to return it in person; but he was told 
by one of the ministers, that it was contrary to etiquette to re- 
admit him into Hyder's presence, since he had his audience of 
leave ; or to receive his written repi*esentation on the subject. 
That Hyder, knowing a great present would offend Mr. S. had 

« This BtraDge miiapprehonaion is s Bingnlsr BZMuple of the good father’s 
crsdnli^. The persons, whose sitnation ezolted this enlogium on Uvder's 
hamsnlty, were the oheiss, osptive sloves desoribed in p. 748 to wbion the 
reader .is particularly requested to refer. 

t Vnls mlsoonoeptioB is easily aooonnted for; the wolrds, Cfod, peace, 
war, fH&adMm, two Ooprramsnit, and several others, are the same in 
Persian and ooUoqnial Hindostaoee, and enabled . Bjdat to oomnrebend the 
general seope of the father’s Perelan e p ee c h, afad to make an appropriate answer. 
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iwrposdy confined it only to the lowest amount of trayelling 
ezpeneeli. fto., Bey. Mr. B. produced the money to Goyemment 
at Madras, but was desired to keep it.) 

Of my return, and the seyeral discourses I haye held with 
Boman Oatbolios, Mahometans, and Heathens, 1 haye no time 
now to mention any thing more. God presmryed me on the 
dangerous journey ; gaye me abundant opportunities to announce 
his word, and £reet^ all oiroumstanees so as it was most 
expedient for me- Praised be his gracious name!'* 

This journey was likewise an occasion, that both the 
English and the Tamulian church could be finished, which might 
otherwise hardly have been the ease- 

On my return, Goyemment resolyed instantly that I should 
not only haye the desired bricks and lime, but also that the 
Beyerend Mr- Pohle, at Trichinopoly, as well as T,.now here at 
l^mjote, should henoCforth receiye from the Honourable Company 
each an hundred pounds sterling, as chaplains to the English 
garrison. 

Of those 1001. which I reoeiye, I haye giyen half to 
Mr. Kholhoff ; with the other half, I maintain the natiye 
teaebers- Bey. Mr. Pohle makes the same use of his 1001. for the 
benefit of the congregations and schools. But should he be 
obliged to bake also a few pagodas of it for his own use» nobody 
will I suppose find fault with him for so doing. 

The church in the little tort, or Siwingicotab, is 90 feet long, 
and 00 feet wide. In the beginning of 1780 it was consecrated 
and called Christ's Church. 
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